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THE P\ST AND THE PRESENT, BY CARLYLE. 

" Who is this Thomas Carlyle ?" recently asked a friend of ours, 
taking his Past and Present from the table, and carelessly glancing 
over its pages. An important question, truly, at this epoch, and one 
which we confess we can but imperfectly answer. Wo have heard it 
said that he is one '' who lives in quite an humble way in the suburbs 
of London. He was not born to titles, men have conferred on him no 
patent of nobihty, nor is he rich in houses or lands or gold. His sole 
wealth and honor lie in possessions of quite another kind — those of the 
mind !" For ourselves, we have known him only — in earlier times, 
that is to say, some ten or fifteen years since — as the contributor of 
sundry powerful articles to Eraser's, the Edinburgh, and Blackwood's 
Magazine, among which, in passing, we especially notice the article 
on Burns, the noblest tribute which has yet been paid to the genius of 
the unfortunate, but gifted poet. In tliese earlier essays of our author, 
characterized by a manly, vigorous style, and fine critical acumen, we 
observe nothing otherwise specially remarkable ; but in good old Saxon 
phrase, he was content to utter the truthful thoughts of an earnest 
heart, in such manner as none could gainsay or mistake. 

But of late, " Cesar has grown ambitious." The stout and well- 
tried armor with which nature and the English language had arrayed 
him, does not satisfy his aspiring genius, but with the march of fame 
he must needs assume a more striking — shall we say more chaste and 
effective panoply 1 Being an original thinker, he must of course adopt 
an original style in which to convey his ideas, one which should clearly 
distinguish him from the ignohile vulgus, and most indubitably establish 
his claims to be considered ** the lion" of English Literature. Accord- 
ingly we have known Thomas Carlyle in later times as the author of 
certain mysterious " voices," " utterances," and " Prophetic Articula- 
tions," the exact purport of which has not in all cases been clear to 
our comprehension. It is with do little mortification, however, that we 
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feel constrained to make this admission, since, by all the admirers of 
Carlyle, who possess the " Inner Consciousness** — ^*'the vision and ths 
faculty divine" — wo arc liable to be considered and termed *' consum- 
mate blockheads," shallow -brained ninnies, with other appellations of 
a like nature, which, however clear the evidence to one's own mind, 
or to others, of their bcin^ correctly applied, are, notwithstanding, to 
the truly modest man, (like ourselves,) not less painful, than man of 
genius, clear and logical reasoner, &c. 

The first manifest indications of idio83mcracy in our author's genins, 
we observed some seven or eight years since in his Sartor Resartus. 
We well remember with what boyish curiosity (we were younger then 
than we are now) we first followed the worthy Herr Teutelsdrockle in 
bis subtle disquisitions on the philosophy of Clothes; wondering, mean- 
while, whether he of Weissuichto was in fact a veritable personage, 
as he professed himself to be, or only one of our author's Phantasms, 
or " Outward Appearances," which, in his later works, he is so fond 
of introducing to the notice of the reader. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, we most cordially recommend Sartor Resartus to the candid 
attention of the student and man of letters, as the most analytical and 
learned investigation of the Philosophy of Clothes now extant. In 
this deeply important science, the learned Professor is perfectly at 
borne. In a most masterly manner does he discuss the nature and 
use of (ylothcs, clearly pointing out their importance and necessity to 
mankind, as at present organized ; nay, he has even gone deeper than 
this, and stripping man of his *' three ply*' of broadcloth, has subjected 
him to the rigid examination of a critical analysis, or, in his own 
chaste and elegant language, has shown him " the forked, straddling 
animal he actually is." 

Next came his History (?) of the French Revolution, a truly note- 
worthy book, and one of which many things might be said, but of 
which, for the present, we are silent. Some three years later ap- 
peared sundry lectures on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in 
history — also, in many respects, a book of much note, and developing 
to the world more fully than had before been done, certain Tiews of 
the editor on important subjects. Herein are we clearly informed of 
the estimation in which our author holds certain men who have acted 
distinguished parts in the great drama of life — no unimportant circum- 
stance ; and what is still more important, from some obscure hints and 
incidental remarks dropped at random throughout these pages, are we 
enabled to form some definite opinion of the religion of the man ; 
definite^ we say, though, perhaps, a mistaken one. If so, we think 
our author himself is justly accountable, for that one who professedly 
writes on morals and faith, who believes " that a man's religion is the 
chief fact concerning him," should state his own belief in terms so 
indefinite and unintelligible as to be misunderstood — such an one is, of 
all others, most inexcusable. The Past and the Present is the latest 
production from our author's prolific intellectual warehouse — in style 
and spirit resembling the last three named works ; but of this more 
anon. It is in such capacity that we have known Thomas Carlyle in 
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late yean at an author — an author of rare industry, ingenuity, and 
power. Ingenuity, forsooth ! let not that man be accused of lacking 
ingenuity, who can twist and torture language into as many Protean 
shapes as we find in Carlyle's later writings. Such words, too, as ha 
has invented — shade of the departed Webster ! From thy Olympian 
heights look down in pity on us poor benighted mortals, and issue 
some celestial supplement to thy ponderous quartos, that we may, by 
any means, obtain some dim insight into this distracted, cloudy " im- 
broglio" of Carlylism. 

A powerful writer, too, is our author, as we easily gather fromt he 
effects which he produces. Perhaps the writings of no other man, of 
the present time, have been more read and studied by the intellectual 
and thinking part of community, or received with more universal favor. 
Nay, has he not here among ourselves his Dials, his Emersons, his 
Alcotts, in some sort, too, his Brownsons, who are treading carefully 
in his steps, and teaching his doctrine, even in the very style and lan- 
guage of their illustrious predecessor ? Decidedly the richest and most 
irresistibly ludicrous specimens of literature we have met with in these 
degenerate times, are the efforts of certain youthful tyros, who possess 
not a tithe of the intellectual power of Carlyle, endeavoring to imitate 
him in his style and subject matter. A more felicitous illustration of 
the fable of the frog and the ox, related by Horace, we have seldom 
seen. 

To endeavor to criticise the style of Carlyle, would be a most absurd 
and fruitless waste of time. It has been remarked, with justness, per- 
haps, that he is above all criticism. By what method will you proceed 
to criticise the style of a man who sets completely at defiance all the rules 
of grammar, logic, or rhetoric ; who, regardless of all usage, ancient or 
modem, adopts a style sui generis^ both unnatural and inimitable ? Un- 
natural, we say, for we think none will contend that the original and fan- 
tastic style in which he has chosen to convey his ideas the past few yean, 
can be the natural outflowing of his thoughts. Possessing an almost 
boundless command of language, he has left its legitimate use, to play 
upon words, to dazzle by flights of his genius, or astonish by his curious 
and inimitable arrangement of words and sentences. Whether this 
style be best adapted to gain the ends the author has in view, remains 
to be seen. 

We have carefully read several times the later works of Carlyle, 
and cannot say, as of some other authors, that each re-perusal has been 
attended with increased pleasure. We attribute this, is great part at 
least, to the nature of the subjects on which he generally treats, and 
the spirit and style in which his ideas are uttered. The successful 
writer, who arrests the attention of his readers, to a greater or less 
extent carries their sympathies along with him. If a complaining or 
fault-finding spirit breathes through his pages, a corresponding influence 
will be felt on the mind of the reader. Such a spirit we think more 
peculiarly characterizes Carlyle than any other modem writer. His 
last work, especially, breathes an everlasting Plorare and Miserere ; 
indicating a mind ill at ease with itself or othen. Trae, indeed, we 
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should not wish or expect to find an earnest heart speaking of such 
momentous subjects in a playful mood. But after all, to use our 
author's own language, " when a man is miserable, what does it most 
become him to do ? To complain of this man or that, of this thing or 
that ? To fill the world and street with lamentation, objurgation ? 
Not so at all : the reverse of so." 

In the comparisons which in almost every chapter he draws between 
past ages in English history and the present, it is always greatly to 
the disadvantage of the latter. To say nothing of the truth or error 
of this, we think its effect is anything but salutary on the reader. 
We agree with the sentiment of Channing, as expressed in one of his 
finest poems, that 

" To call past ages better than what now 
Man is enacting on life's crowded stage, 
Cannot improve our worth." 

And then, too, one does at length grow weary of hearing perpetual 
changes rung on Dilettantisms, Fanaticisms, Inner Consciousness, 
The Great Fact of Existence, with a long list of etceteras, some of 
which, we should judge from the connection in which they are used, 
have no very definite signification, even in the author^s own mind. 
Nor does the peculiar style of Carlyle's writings especially increase 
the pleasure of a re-perusal. A style evidently forced, affected, and 
unnatural, although it may at first secure the attention by its novelty, 
must finally disgust, or at least displease the reader of refined taste. 

For a single perusal of a single volume, it affords a pleasant and 
exciting amusement to be borne along in the chariot of this modern 
Aminidab, with Phaeton whip. The attention of the most listless 
reader cannot but be arrested with the numberless elisions, semibreves, 
crotchets, interrogations, and exclamations which crowd every page ; 
but he at length begins to feel his patience weary in attempting to keep 
pace with the author. In our western country we have sometimes 
traveled in good old-fashioned wagons without springs, over bridges 
made of logs, placed near each other and projecting some inches above 
the general surface. Some of these, in swampy tracts, are a mile or 
80 in extent, and are excellent for awakening the attention of the 
traveler to the beauties of the surrounding scener}^ but ! 

Many of Carlyle's admirers, however, strenuously defend the char- 
acteristics which we censure, as being a powerful stimulus to thought — 
the true object of reading. It may be that this will be its natural effect, 
but the argument to our minds, at least, is a novel one. We have 
here a new theory of writing, one which is to produce an effect, not less 
surprising than the invention of printing itself. The means of attain- 
ing the great end of writing has hitherto been misunderstood. Camp- 
bell, Blair, and Whately, who have given us instruction and rules in 
the art of writing, were but ignorant, silly dupes, who knew nothing of 
the philosophy of mind, or the true province of the science which 
they taught. Clearness, simplicity, and precision are utterly eschewed 
by the Carlyle school, and considered only as vulgar and unimportant 
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qualifications, entirely beneath the consideration of the true genius, 
who aspires to reach the spiritual and infinite, the Divine Idea in the 
nature of man. 

Here, too, we see that Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, and the old 
English classic writers, knew nothing of the nature of mind, or ths 
most eflective method of employing language. Their style of writing 
was not calculated to waken thought in the mind, and consequently 
they have failed of attaining the true end of writing, and can by no 
means be considered men of genius, or worthy the gratitude of man* 
kind. Indeed, it is wonderful by what obliquity of mental vision man- 
kind have so long continued to admire such plain common sense writers. 
They were content to use language adapted to the comprehension of 
all capacities, terms whose signification was easily understood, with a 
clear, simple, straight-forward style, which, while not unworthy the at- 
tention of the most powerful intellects, was even such " that Uie way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err therein." Mistaken souls ! 

But to return — for in our discursive remarks we had well nigh forgot- 
ten the purpose for which we sat down to pen this article — a brief notice 
of the Past and Present. We observe the work appears under the 
auspices of Mr. Emerson, one of the * Transcendal friends' of whom 
Mr. Carlyle speaks in the course of his work, his most ardent admir^ 
er, and who has re-echoed his sentiments on this side of the Atlantic, 
if with less power and efifect, certainly with not less zeal and dili- 
gence. A similar favor for Emerson was performed by Mr. Carlyle, in 
England, not long since, who stood god-father to an edition of Emer* 
son*s works there issued. A peculiar sympathy and brotherly affiniQr 
seems to exist between these two minds, very pleasing to witness. If 
our * Transcendal friend' has been zealously active in disseminating 
the opinions of the most * profound original thinker in the old world,* 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that his labors have been highly 
appreciated and fully reciprocated by his Transatlantic brother. We 
remember having seen an article in one of the English Quarterlies, 
from the pen of Mr. Carlyle, in which he takes occasion to congratu- 
late his readers that even in this Money- God- worshiping nation, there 
is yet one redeeming spirit, not entirely the slave of Mammon, Cant, 
Atheism, <S&c., but with far-seeing vision and trusting faith, is strug- 
gling, with manful earnestness, to bring back the soul to this soulless 
nation. »' Tickle me Toby and I'll tickle thee." The object of the 
editor in the present work seems to have been to contrast the past 
state of England with the present, to paint in glowing colors, with a 
master hand, the wretched condition into which distracted England 
has fallen, and soundly belabor both rulers and ruled for being found 
and continuing in this condition. 

The first thought which naturally strikes the reader as he lays down 
the work, is the unfair contrast which he has presented between the 
Past and Present, and the limited extent to which the parallel he has 
drawn between them holds true. Drawing aside the curtains which 
hide from our view the dim shadows of our ancestors' deeds, he looks 
far back — some six hundred years — ^into antiquity, and finds there cer- 
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tain " confused papers printed and other," written by one Jocelin of 
Brakelond, giving some account of a certain convent of St. Edmunds- 
bury, in which monks once hved, prayed, and quarreled, even as in 
Other convents they have been known to do. These Jocelina Chronica 
go on to tell us that in those days their abbott Hugo was grown old, 
and aliqiiantulum caligarerunt oculi ejus, how, in fine, he at last died, 
bow they proceeded to an election, and made choice of one Samson 
■ubsacrista for abbott. This abbott Samson and his election forms a 
conspicuous figure in the Past and Present. It is by this * rather cir- 
cuitous way,' that the Editor attempts to ' illustrate our own poor coun- 
try' in such way as he best can. 

What connection there can be between a secluded monastery six 
hundred years ago, and the present condition of the English people, or 
bow the condition of the one can be correctly illustrated by the elec- 
tion of an abbott^ or the government of the other, after a careful peru- 
sal of the whole subject, we are at a loss to perceive. 

The unbounded admiration of Carlye for every thing bearing the im- 
press of antiquity, unfits him for a candid comparison of the past with 
the present, and leads him to take altogether a prejudiced and one-si- 
ded view of the subject. The same fault we observe in his Heroes 
in History. The dolorous wail is ever on his lips, O Tempores ! O 
Mores ! One would suppose from the present work, tliat England was 
in a far worse situation in every respect, than in the time of the good 
old abbott Samson. We cannot by any means arrive at such a conclu- 
sion, at least not from any facts presented in this work. We doubt 
not but that the condition of England is pitiable enough, even at this 
present, with her " Game-preserving Aristocratic Dilettantism, • Dead 
sea Apism,' oppressions, and two million shirtless or ill shirted work- 
ers, who sit enchanted in W^orkhouse Bastiles ;" still we believe no rea- 
sonable, uni)rejudiced man, would say she is in a worse condition, 
either physically, intellectually, or morally, than in the days of John 
Lackland. Our transcendental philosopher thinks those were * com- 
paratively blessed limes, in which violence, war, disorder reigned,' to 
this perpetual * cry of peace, peace, when there is no peace.' As an 
instance of their superior ' blessedness,' he mentions the fact, that a 
child might safely carry a bag of gold from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, in the reign of William the Conqueror, or ' Willelmus Con- 
questor,' as he must needs call him. We have read that the same 
might be done in the dominions of the Sultan, but never from that fact 
inferred the peculiar * blessedness' of the people living under his gov- 
ernment. There are many other points in the contrast which he has 
drawn between the Past and Present, we would fain notice, did our 
limits permit. Although we think he has by no means drawn a true 
parallel, yet we honor the feelings which have led him to err. Sym- 
pathy with his suffering, down-trodden brethren, natural unextinguisha- 
ble hatred of the Idle, much-consuming Aristocracy, breathe througb 
every page of this work, and bespeak a heart which does honor to hu- 
manity. 

With regard to the much-boasted originality of Carlyle, we have a 
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word to say. We have heard it asserted by bis admirers, that be is 
the only original thinker and writer, which the present century has 
produced. Verily a modest claim ! and one which we think their 
hero would hardly thank his friends for making in his behalf. That 
we frequently meet with original and striking thoughts in Garlyle, is 
true. But that his originality consists more in style and expression, 
than of thought, we think every careful and candid reader of his 
works will admit. The present work, especially, we think more lack- 
ing in this respect than some of his preceding. Many of his propo^ 
sitions and * utterances' are but truisms, which have been harped upon 
from the time of the Grecian and Roman philosophers to the present 
day. For instance, he devotes several chapters in illustrating and 
enforcing the propositions that the Just only are the good, that this only is 
the lasting and true ; and (hat not by ' oceans of horse hair, conti- 
nents of parchment and learned sergeant eloquence,' can the unjust be 
made just. In the dialogue of Socrates with the sophists, as related 
in the Gorgeas of Plato, we have some dim recollection of having 
seen the same ideas expressed in nearly the same language. A strik- 
ing similarity of ideas may be observed in certain other parts of the 
same work, with those expressed by our modern philosopher, of a 
more exceptionable nature, than those ^referred to, as the argument 
of Gallicles, where he says, "4 ^^ y^y oTiuu^ (pittfig aun) dqro^aivsi ouro, 
8n ^I'xaiov i(fTi rov afi.siva) rou ^^Cijovog crXf'ov i'/siv xai rov ^uvar6r£pov toO 
A^uvarcjT^fou " &c., et sequens, in which he endeavors to prove that the 
more powerful should have more than the less, and that might makes 
right. 

This seems to be fully endorsed by Carlyle, where he says, " The 
bravest men who it is ever to be repeated and remembered are also on 
the whole, the wisest, strongest, every way best, had here with a 
respectable degree of accuracy been got selected, &c. The fighting 
too was indispensable for ascertaining who had the might over whom— - 
the right over whom. By much hard fighting, as we once said, * the 
unrealities beaten into dust flew gradually off,' and left the plain reality 
and fact, * thou stronger than I, thou wiser than I, thou king, and 
subject I,' in a somewhat clearer condition." Again, where he inveighs 
against the folly of Mammon-worship, and insists that the " pursuit of 
wealth is not the true object of our existence — that he who makes it 
so has lost his soul," — ^he seems to be indulging in the same train of 
ideas as Horace in one of his satires, where he says — 



" quisqoiB 

Ambitione malA, aut argenti paUet amorc ; 
Quisquis luxuriA, tristivo supcrstitionej 
Aut alio mentis morbo cakt ; hue proprius me, 
Dum docoo insanire omnes, vos ordine aditc" 

Speaking on the same subject in another place, to what a sage con- 
clusion does our philosopher arrive in these words : ** For in short. 
Mammon is not a god at all ; but a devil, and even a very despicable 
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devil. Follow the Devil faithfully, you are sure enough to ^o to the 
Devil : whither else can you go ?" True, O veritable Diogenes, trhere 
the devil can you go^ but to the Devil? Strange that no one had ever 
discovered this important truth before! But seriously — we do not 
offer it as an argument against the power or genius of Carlyle as a 
writer, that he abounds in oft-repeated truisms. That he can bring 
these home to the heart, make men listen to them and feel them, may 
indeed be an evidence of the highest genius. It has been truly re- 
marked by Coleridge, that " genius produces impressions of novelty, 
while it rescues the most admitted truths from the impotence caused 
by the very circumstance of their universal admission." We only refer 
to this subject here, to remark the difference between originality of 
thought and that of style, or the manner of expressing thought, as indi- 
cating minds of very different order, thoiigh by some they seem to be 
considered as synonymous. Although, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle excels 
every English writer of the present day in command of language and 
power of expression, yet in true originality of thought, we believe him 
mferior to many. 

But the most important feature in the later writings of Carlyle, is 
their moral and religious influence. 

His literary character, the calibre of his mind, his style, are now to 
a good degree settled in the public mind, and the attention of all is now 
turned with a painful anxiety, to mark the influence which he is now 
exerting, and shall still exert, on the public mind, in a religious point of 
view. Mr. Carlyle is essentially a religious writer — religious in the 
sense in which he uses the term. Believing as he does that a man's 
religion is the chief fact concerning him, and writing chiefly of men, it 
would be strange if he did not make this a conspicuous subject in his 
essays. Accordingly, by no writer not professedly treating on religious 
topics, do we find more frequent allusions to this subject, than in the 
later works of our author, and especially in the '* Past and Present." 
And yet of no writer is it more difficult to state what is his religious 
creed, or whether he has any definite religious belief at all. Whatever 
his belief may be, we hesitate not to say, that the influence of his 
opinions on this subject, especially on the young, is anything but ben- 
eficial. That he believes in a God, appears evident from the numerous 
allusions to such a being in his writings. Whether it is such a God 
as is spoken of in the Scriptures, there is good reason to doubt. He 
■peaks of him, like Pythagoras, as s3monymous with the " great soul 
of the Universe, just and not unjust. Look thou, if thou have eyes or 
soul lef\, into this great shoreless. Incomprehensible ; in the heart of 
its Tumultuous Appearances, Embroilments, and mad Time-vortexes, 
is there not, silent, eternal, an All-just, an All-beautiful sole Reality, an 
ultimate controlling Power of the whole !*' Well spoken, O disciple of 
Grecian philosophy. And how dost thou then regard the Saviour of 
men ? "A Hero, greater perhaps than Odin, than Mahomet, than 
Dante even, the greatest of all Heroes is one whom we do not name 
here." In this character Carlyle sees something God-like, but no 
God — one who only deserves to be ranked among the noblest of men. 
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We can well believe Carlyle, when lie says that '' superstition is far 
from him ; that Fanaticism, for any Fanum likely soon to arise on this 
earth, is far** ! With a hearty good will, does he manfully assault anj 
and every form of superstition — that which he considers such, whether 
it be Paganism, Catholicism, " The Thirty-nine Articles," or Metho- 
dism. Hear him on this latter : 

" Methodism, with its eye turned forever on its own nayel ; asking itself with tor- 
turing anxiety of Hope and Fear, * Am I right, am I wrong? Shall I be saved, shaJl 
I not he damned V What is this at bottom but a new phasis of Egoiwi stretched out 
into the Infinite ; not alwa3rs the heavenlier for its infinitude ! Brother, so soon as 
possible endeavor to rise above all that * Thou art wrronj;, thou art like to be damned;' 
consider that as tlic fact, reconcile thyself even to that, if thou be a man ; — then first 
is the devouring Universe subdued under thee, and from the black murk of midnight 
and noiiie of greedy Acheron, dawn, as of an everlasting morning, how far above all 
Hope, all Fcur, springs for thee, enlightening thy steep path, awakening in thy heart 
celestial Memnon's music." 

Good ! In this non-committal, conservative, time-serving age, it it 
refreshing to find here and there a man who has the moral courage to 
come out and take a decided stand in the cause of truth and religion. 
This modern divine here lays down a short and comprehensive system 
of theology, original it is true — essentially different from any other 
extant, but yet clear and explicit. You have only, kind reader, firmly 
to convince yourself there is a real eternal hell, to imagine that you 
already hear the raging of the quenchless fires, and the wail of anguish 
from the lost, to which add the satisfactory assurance, that in these 
pastimes you will yourself soon he a participant, and it shall cause the 
blessed light of eternity to dawn on ihy poor benighted mind, and melo- 
dies celestial shall thrill thy enraptured soul ! What inconceivable bliss 
must now be the portion of devils and the damned, who have long been 
the blessed partakers in these enjoyments ! Of Puseyism too : 

" O Heavens ! what shall we sav of Pusejrism in comparison with twelfth-century 
Catholicism ? Little or nothing ; H>r indeed it is a matter to strike one dumb. That 
certain human sonls living on this practical earth, should think to save themselves and 
a ruined world by noisy, theoretic demonstrations and laudations of the Church, in- 
stead of sotne unnoisy, unconscious, but practicalf total heart-and-soul demonstrations 
of a Church ; this, in the circle of revolving ages, tliis also was a thing we were to 
sec,'* dtc. 

But to take his own definition of religion : 

" Hast thou ever reflected. O serious reader, Advanced liberal, or other, that the one 
end, essence, use, of all religion, past, present, and to come, was this onlv ; to keep 
that same moral conscience or Inner Light of ours alive and shining ; which certainly 
the Phantasms, and ' turbid media ' were not essential for ! All revelation was hero 
to remind us, better or worse, of what we already know better or worse, of the quite 
infinite difference tlicre is between a good man and a Bad, to bid us love infinitely the 
one, and abhor infiniti^Iy the otlier — strive infinitely to be tlie one and not to be the 
other ! All religion is due Practical Hero- Worship. He that has a soul unasphyxied 
will never want a religion ; he that has a soul asphyxied, reduced to a succedaneum 
fur salt, will never find any religion, though one rose from the dead to preach him one." 

Now what do we find in this, more than would have been said bj, 
Hume, Voltaire, or Paine ? No respectable infidel, who valued hii 
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own character, would hesitate to advise us to be moral and Good^ in the 
tense in which Carlyle uses the term, rather than vicious and Bad. 
We search the writings of Carlyle in vain for any admission of tho in- 
spiration of tho Scriptures, or of their indispensable necessity as a 
rule of faith and action. " Tho Bible of Universal History is the Eter- 
nal Bible and God*s Book, and to discredit this, is Infidelity like no 
other." Such is the only Bible whose authority iMr. Carlyle acknow- 
ledges. He does indeed speak in the highest terms of eulogy of cer- 
tain parts, as the book of Job, and some of the Prophecies, as the most 
sublime specimens of human eloquence and power of the imagination 
which he has ever read. But other than as a mere intellectual per- 
formance, he seems never to have read or thought of the Bible. He 
seems never to have dreamed of it as a revelatifm of the Divine will 
to man, through which alone we obtain a knowledge of our relation to 
God and each other, of our Duty and future Destiny. This • Inner 
Light ' or * inner consciousness' which he speaks of so frequently, 
'high as Heaven's splendor,' deep as * Hell's darkness,' is the Great 
Law of Duty, all -sufficient for the guidance of roan in this pilgrimage 
world. The doctrine, in plain language, is no other than this : Let a 
man follow implicitly the dictates of his own heart, and he is safe. 
We think Mr. Carlyle must be an advocate for the doctrine of * irrespon- 
sibility of belief,' one of the most dangerous errors of the present day. 
This doctrine, that our Inner Consciousness is our sufficient Rule of 
Duty, is too much on the system of the Epicurean philosophy, which 
taught that man's supreme happiness consisted in pleasure. 

Mr. Carlyle's • Inner Consciousness' may, for aught we know, teach 
him at all times to do what is right ; while another man's inner con- 
sciousness may lead him to do directly the opposite, yet which he may 
consider to be right. Lay aside the Bible as the standard of right and 
wrong, and we rush headlong, blindfold, into what awful * Laissez-faire- 
isms^ Dillettantisms, Sansculotteisms, Mamnonisms'! The unbounded 
admiration of Carlyle for the Actual and Practical, entirely absorbs his 
sympathy for the Virtual. 

The only religion which he recognizes, is that of Hero-Worship — 
paying homage to those the world calls Heroes. He who has played 
his part well in life, who has gained a fame world-wide and time-en- 
during, whether as Odin, in old Norse battles, as Mahomet propagating 
the faith of Islam by fire and sword, an Abbott Samson bravely laboring 
for Twelfth-Century CathoUcism, a Luther, sternly opposing the same 
Catholic faith, or a Napoleon, in awful Moscow conflagrations or Wa- 
terloo battle-fields, filling Europe with bloodshed aud misery ; such an 
one is the Hero of Carlyle — the religious man, the one worthy of our 
worship ; * for all religion issues in due Practical Hero-Worship.* 
Were that question of the old catechism, so often inflicted on our juve- 
nile minds, proposed to our author, " What is the chief end of man ?" 
he would have answered, Work — Labor — Toil. " The latest Gospel," 
says he, (and which he also considers the best,) *' the latest Gospel 
preached on earth, is, that a man know his work and do it." We know 
many individtuds upon whom the effect of the practical application of 
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this Gospel would be raost beneficial ; but to lay it down as an axiom 
of universal application, we can hardly think safe, notwithstanding the 
wide latitude of meaning it may have. We can well believe, as our 
author observes, " that salvation lies not in tight lacing in these times,** 
but yet can hardly think it lies in such loose lacing as he would recom- 
mend. Were there no other Gospel than this for the '* two millions 
who sit enchanted in Workhouse Bastiles, and the five millions more 
in Ugolino Hunger-cellars," then were the condition of soulless brutes 
rather to be chosen. If this be indeed the only true Gospel, no nation 
on earth is so near salvation as our own, especially the Yankee part of 
it, since they surpass every other as inveterate workers. 

Speaking of our own country — we should like above all things to 
have Mr. Carlyle spend a time with us, and give us a volume on the 
condition and prospects of our nation. We have some characteristics 
which would peculiarly strike his fancy, and others, doubtless, which 
he would as severely condemn. With all his sympathy for the poor 
and oppressed, it is evident he has none for American Democracy. 
There is no Hero- Worship in it. '* All this," he observes in his Heroes 
in History, " All this of Liberty, Equality, Electoral Suffrage, Inde- 
pendence, and so forth, we will take therefore to be a temporary phe- 
nomenon, and not a final one. Though likely to last a long time, with 
sad enough embroilments for us all, we must welcome it as the penalty 
of sins that are past, the pledge of inestimable benefits that are coming." 
That men are capable of governing themselves, as we simple hearted 
republicans believe, is an idea which he regards with the most supreme 
contempt. *' But oppression by your Mock-Superiors well shaken off, 
the grand problem yet remains to be solved, that of finding government 
by your Real-Superiors ! Alas, how shall we ever learn the solution 
of that, benighted, bewildered, sniffing, sneering, god-forgetting unfor- 
tunates as we are V We fear from some remarks which he drops in 
the last chapter of the Past and Present, that our author is indulging in 
some visionary speculations and unwarrantable hopes in regard to our 
promising country. He says — 

" But truly it is beautiful to sec the brutisli empire of Mammon cracking eveiy- 
whero, giving some promiAo of dyin^r or of being changed. A strange, chill, almost 
pfhastly daysprin^, strikes up in Yankecland itself; my Transcendal friends announce 
there, in a distinct, though somewhat lunkhaired, ungainly manner, that the Demi- 
urgus Dollar is dcUironed ; that now unheard-of Demiur|g;ii8ahipfl, Priesthoods, Aris- 
tocracies, Growths, and Destructions, are already visible in the grey of cominfr time. 
Chronos is dethroned by Jo7C ; Odin by St Olaf; the Dollar cannot rule in Heayen 
forever. No ; I reckon not Socinian preachers quit their pulpits in Yankeeland, 
saying, ' Friends, this is all gone to a colored cobweb, we regret to say ." and retire 
into tu'\da to cultivate onion-beds, and liv<; frugally on cabbages. It is very notable. 
Old ^rodlike C^alvinisiii declares that its old bwly is now fallen to tatters and done ; 
and its mournful ghoHt, disembodied, seeking new embodiment, pipes a?ain in the 
winds ; — a ghost and spirit as yet, but heralding new Spirit-worlds, and better Dy- 
nasties than the Dollar one." 

Decidedly rich! Yet be not too severe on thy "Transcendal 
friends," O Magnus Apollo, even if they do announce in a somewhat 
" lankhaired, ungainly manner," the progress of Transcendal principlet 
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in this land, which, to use their own language, is the " most favored 
of all lands that possess no government." It is true, thy Transatlantic 
Transcendal friends have not yet reached the " Ultimum Thule," the 
true scientific touch of the Carlyle school, yet they have shown them- 
selves apt scholars, and deserve great credit for the rapid progress 
they have made. Some of them have already attained a style as 
uncouth and obscure as the most genuine Transcendentalist could 
desire, and give good promise of yet equaling, in this respect, their 
illustrious cotempoiaries of the old world. Yet let not thy trusting 
heart, which beats for the interests of suffering humanity, too eagerly 
swallow all the accounts of thy Democratic friends in this new field 
of philanthropy. 

Though they have labored with a most commendable diligence and 
perseverance, yet we fear their success has not been at all times 
commensurate with their zeal, and that not unfrequcntly they have 
mistaken their own ardent wishes, for the reality and assurance of 
success. 

We have even heard it hinted, by those most familiar with him, that 
the great High- Priest of Transcendentalism among us — '* the knight 
of the Socinian pulpit, who has retired into the fields, to cultivate 
onion-beds, and live on cabbages," is somewhat affected with Egoism^ 
the peculiar abhorrence of the Hero- Worshiper, which might lead 
him to estimate the effect and importance of his labors, as far more 
considerable than would an ungrateful and prejudiced public Sorry 
are we to say, at least, that the Demiurgus Dollar seems by no means 
yet dethroned, and that whatever other " Demiurgusships, Priesthoods," 
&c. may be visible in the " grey of corning time," this seems likely 
long to hold its sway. " Old godlike Calvinism," too, whose body 
they think " fallen to tatters and done"— even this, we judge from 
present appearances, will not give up the ghost without some manful 
struggles ! 

We had intended to notice some of the excellencies of the Past and 
Present — excellencies, neither few in number nor of small merit — but 
the limits of this article forbid. We have spoken more particularly of 
the faults which characterize this and other works of Carlyle, both 
because they seem little noticed, almost every review coming to us 
loaded with indiscriminate praise, and because these faults, though 
some of them of the most dangerous tendency, are yet in a great manner 
concealed to the unsuspecting reader, by the excellencies to which we 
have referred, such indeed as are found in no other writer of the 
present day. Yet we can almost excuse all that we consider blame- 
worthy, for the noble, manly spirit which breathes through every page. 
His heart is far above all low, sordid considerations of wealth and 
human applause. Who would not admire and love the soul which 
feelSf and bravely defends sentiments like these ? " The wealth of a 
man is the number of things which he loves and blesses, which ho is 
loved and blessed by." " For there is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness in work. Were he ever so benighted, forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man tluit actually and eamesUv 
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works : in Idleness alone there is perpetual despair.** It is delightful 
to see in what merciless style he handles the purse-proud English 
Aristocracy, with the most bitter sarcasm, showing them up as objects 
worthy our supreme contempt. His description of a Dandy, and the 
Pope too— capital ! Get the book and read it ! 



AN OLD MAN'S RETROSPECT. 

Oh ! gwiftly they fled— my boyhood's bright yea»— 
Ere Bonow had darkened these eyes with tears ; 
While the Meteor hope before me gleam'd, 
And life bat a fountain of gladness seem'd. 
Hio blue sky above and the earth bek)w, 
Young fancy arrayed in its own warm glow. 
Too pure was that happiness hmg to last, 
And Memory whispers, 'tis past, 'tis past 

Old Time hnrried on in his ceaseless flight. 

But strong were my limbs, and my eye was bright, 

And bve threw a halo around me then, 

A gk>ry this earth cannot give — again. 

How lovely the mom when with transport and pride» 

I clasp'd to my bosom my own chosen bride ! 

Those transports I never again shall taste, 

For Memory whispers, they're past, they're past 

But Manhood usurp'd the station of jtnith. 
And my heart forgot its earlier truth. 
Disease and affliction hung o'er my head, 
^liile swiftly the hopes of my boyhood fled. 
Yet moments of happiness often I found, 
The joys of the fireside on homers halkiw'd groond. 
But sorrows and pleasures have sped full fast, 
And Memory whispers, they're past, they're past 

I know that my locks are now silver'd o'er. 

And the strength that was mine, is mine no more ! 

That my form is bow'd with the weight of years. 

And my eyes are dim with fast-flowing tears. 

Acquaintance, and friends, and bebv'd ones have fled — 

The sods of the valley lie cold o'er the dead ! 

And I king, O ! I k>ng away to haste 

To the land where sorrows are past, are past 
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THE WITCH- 

A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
»T CI 'J LB. 

" The etJih has bubbles, as the water hath/* — Macbeth. 
CHAPTER I. 

There is a rough district in the southern part of New England, 
which we believe has been little celebrated in song or story, though 
there are places there which might afford inspiration to the poet, or 
well be chosen as scenes of wild adventure. Dark passes winding 
between pine-covered cliffs, gently undulating hills, retired valleys, 
watered by the sparkling brook or slow-moving river, and little lakes 
high up among the mountains or embosomed in the woods, are certainly 
romantic objects and agreeable to the sight, and as certainly may be 
found in the section of country to which we have alluded. Some 
seventy or eighty years ago there existed another feature of the land- 
scape, which has now entirely disappeared — portions of the huge 
primeval forest, as yet untouched by the axe of the settler. Several 
rocky ranges of hills, which diversified the region in question, were 
thus protected, their sides and summits being covered with hemlocks, 
pines, and oaks which might have stood there a thousand years, and 
among whose branches the bald eagle still built her nest, while the 
bear and the wolf couched beneath. At the foot of one of these 
ridges, or rather in a wide valley which lies between two of them, 

stands the town of D , at the time when our story commences, 

a gossiping little Yankee village, whose inhabitants then, as now, were 
distinguished by their fondness for scandal and a certain garden vege- 
table — and indeed, their skill in the cultivation of this latter article 
has gained for the place a soubriquet neither very classical or eupho- 
nious. Villages of this description were once numerous in New Eng- 
land, the dwellers in which busied themselves with the thousand occu- 
pations characteristic of the Yankee, adhered closely to the Puritanic 
manner of dress and thought, and went down to their graves, leaving 
behind them a numerous posterity, whose children might be destined 
to carry their fathers' names to the remotest comers of this favored 
land. But, alas ! the people of the present day arc not the people of 
the past ; and though the sons of New England still retain much of 
their wonted enterprise, in other respects they have sadly deviated 
from the good customs of their ancestors. The male portion of the 
latter were satisfied to be mcn^ they cared not whether others called 
them gentlemen or not ; the girls were girls, and the women, women ; 
they were old-fashioned in every sense of the word ; they aped neither 
Paris, London, or New York ; they wore no inexpressibles, which, 
should the wearer chance to stoop, would burst in sunder; and 
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touranours and flounces were things unheard of. Now — mark the 
change — but we will say no more, perhaps the world is improving ; 
perhaps not. 

About the year 1768, a considerable excitement was created in the 

villatje of I) , by the arrival of an old woman and a little girl, who 

took lodgings in a remote part of the town, visited nobody, attended 
solely to their own business, and defied all attempts of their neighbors 
to learn their genealogy, former or future occupation, with the score of 
other inquiries propagated by New England curiosity. The old lady 
called herself Mrs. Stanfield, and was ugly in the extreme, while the 
girl, though she addressed her companion as grandmother, was pro- 
nounced by all a perfect specimen of childish beauty. She could not 
have been more than eight or nine years of age, yet she evaded all the 
questions put to her by the inquisitive townsfolk, as eflectually as Nfrs. 
Stanfield herself. There was also a huge black cat, which followed 
the strangers wherever they went, and after a few combats, gained a 
decided superiority over all the village curs. All this was very mys- 
terious, and, therefore, very provoking, and when it was understood 
that the new comers had purchased a piece of cleared land somewhere 
oflT among the mountains, and were proceeding to build a dwelling 
there, the wonder and indignation were proportionately increased. 
Still the house or hut was begun and finished, in spite of the clamor of 
the villagers, and one bright May morning, Mrs. Stanfield, her grand- 
daughter, and the cat removed to their new residence. In the after- 
noon of the same day, Mrs. Wilkins, a matron of forty-five, and Miss 
Lappet, a maiden lady of a somewhat questionable age, made a friendly 
call upon Mrs. Deborah Brown, in whose house the strangers had re- 
sided during their stay in the village. 

" Wal !" said Mrs. Wilkins, when the hostess had put away their 
*things,' "wal ! your folks have gone, have they, finally?" 

" Yis, and what on airth they should go to live off there in the woods 
for, I don't see !" 

" Nor I neither," exclaimed Miss Lappet, " and sich a nice place as 
they had to live in here, too." 

** Wal !" replied Mrs. B., evidently pleased with the compliment, 
** I don't say nothin' about that ; but what do you think my husband 
said, when he got back from there this mom in' ? — for you know he 
wanted to help 'em along a little and to see how they'd manage to live 
up there — wal, when he got back, he told me that for all the house 
looked rather rough on the outside, they'd got it finished off as nice — 
as nice as this is inside ; a kitchen and two bed-rooms — now what 
could they want of two bed- rooms, / should like to know." 

" Two bed-rooms !" ejaculated Mrs. Wilkins, " why law ! now do 
tell ! two bed-rooms ! why of course they'd sleep together, and what 
could they want to do with two bed-rooms ?" 

" And sich a nice cubbard (Anglice cupboard) as they'd got!" 

" A cubbard !" exclaimed both the visitors. 

" And chairs, and crockery, and cookin' things, and books, and two 
rifles" — 
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" Two RIFLES !*' screamed Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Lappet ; " Lord 
ha' massy on us ! two rides ! wal ! I never heerd the hke in all my 
born days !" 

" Yis, and three great oak chists ; now what do you 'spose them 
chists has got in 'em ?" 

" Wal, now raally, I can't think ; what was it, bedclothes ?" 
" Bedclothes !" said Mrs. Brown, contemptuously, " I wish they 
vxis bedclothes. Wal, now what do you think — Mr. Brown said that 
when the old woman and the gal was out doors, he jest took hold of 
one of them chists and shook it, and that great black cat — ^you know 
that cat"— 

" Yis, yis," exclaimed the listeners, breathlessly. 
" Wal ! that cat jumped right at him as savage as an Injun, and he 
•aid," and here she lowered her voice and looked around, ** he 8aid 
that Me believed there was bones in that 'ere chist !" 

** Bones ! why, massy on us ! Bones ! what kind of bones ?" 
" Human bein's bones, of course !" 

"Massy on us!" screamed the visitors again, *'an' couldn't he 
open it ?" 

** No, they was all locked, all three on 'em ; and before he could 
•hake the other two, the old woman came in, and sick a scoldin' as 
•he gave him." 

" VVal, I should like to know how they git their livin'." 
" Nobody knows. Mrs. Babs — they bought the land of her husband, 
you know — says they paid for it in raal goold guineas, and they paid 
Mr. Brown jest so for their rent." 

" But how did they git all them things up there ?" inquired Miss L. 
" Wal now, that's jest the queerest on't. Mr. Brown and I was both 

wonderin' about it; he says she didn't buy 'em in D , and he don't 

believe any of our folks carried 'em there. Now if you won't mention 
it to nobody, I'll jest tell you what my husband says about it. Now 
you won't say anything about it, will you ?" 
" Oh ! no, no, certainly not," said the visitors. 
" Wal, my husband, when he'd been telliu' me all this, * Debby,' says 
he, * Debby, I don't hardly know what to think of that old woman ; 
and,' says he, ' I jest took up one of them 'ere books, and opened it, 
and it was all sich jabberish, I couldn't read it, no more'n if it bad 
been Injun, and it was all full of the strangest picturs, men and women 
with wings, and all sich ; and all the time 1 was lookin' at it, that great 
black cat kept starin' right in my face ; and,' says he, * I rather calcu- 
late Mrs. Stanfield aint no better than she should be, and when / was 
a boy, folks would ha' called her a witch.' " 

" A witch !" exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, " O ! massy on us ! what 
Mkail we do ?" 

*< But you know," said Miss Lappet, ** that there ain't no such things 
as witches now-a-days." 

" No such things !" replied Mrs. Wilkins ; " I wish they wasn't, but 
yon see, I know there i^. Why it was only year afore last, that my 
cousin Maiy — ^you know Mary, she married John Spalding down in 
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• ; wal, she said — ^let me aee — ^yis, 'twas year afore last, 'cause 



that fall my husband and I went down there to Thanksgivin', and we 
expected 'em up here last fall, but they didn't come, and I know I 
shan't go there agin till they come up here ; she needn't think 'cause 
her husband keeps a store, that they're above common folks ; why, 
what do you think they had for Thanksgivin' supper? nothin' but 
chickens, not a single turkey, or so much as a goose ; — wal, what I 
was sayin' — O ! wal, cousin Mary told me that Deacon James' wife 
told her — you know Deacon James' wife, proud cretur — Deacon James' 
wife told her that she heerd — you sec they got to talkin' about witches — 
that she heerd that a few years afore, there was an old woman came 
to live in them parts that had a great big gray cat, and she lived all 
alone with that cat. Nobody know'd who she was or where she come 
from ; but the folks didn't think much about it, till one day there was 
a boy there that used to set squirrel traps. Wal, one fme mornin' he 
went to his traps and found he'd ketched a raal nice gray squirrel, and 
he took it out and was lookin' at it, and he saw somethin', a bunch 
like, on its under jaw, and just as he was lookin' at it the squirrel 
laughed right out" — 

" Laughed !" 

'* Yis, laughed jest like a human bein', and jumped right out of his 
hand, and went up into the air, and he didn't see any more on him. 
Wal, the boy was awfully scared, and he came over to Deacon James' 
store, and was tellin' on't, when some of the men folks said that this 
'ere old woman had jest sich a bunch on her chin ; and then some of 
'em went over to sec her, jest as if nothin' had happened, and they'd 
come to see how she got along ; and there she sat right by the fire, 
and that great gray cat too, and the old woman looked up when they 
come in, and sure enough there was a wart right on her chin, a great 
hairy wart !" 

" Why, do tell now !" said Miss L. ; " and what did they do with 
her ?" 

" Oh ! nothin' ; it got around that she was a witch, and nobody 
would have anything to do with her, and the boys hollered at her 
when she came into the streets, and so finally she moved off some- 
where else." 

** Why deary me !" exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, " how late 'tis gittin', 
and I promised Mrs. Babs that I'd come up and take tea with her this 
a'temoon ; wal ! I declare I must go." 

** And 80 must I,'! said Miss Lappet; "so well take our things, if 
you please, Mrs. Brown." 

" Why now do stay to tea, won't you ? Wal, if you must go I'll git 
your things. Good a'ternoon, ladies," continued Mrs. Brown, as the 
visitors departed ; " now do call agin, won't you ? I shall be awful 
lonesome now." " A couple of lazy, pryin' creturs," said she, as she 
closed the door, *' comin' down here as soon as Mrs. Stanfield 's got 
away, to find out all about her, so 's to tattle it all over town ; I'm 
e'ena'moet sorry I told them what I did, for I know they'll go and tell 
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on't ; wal, I asked 'em not to !" and with this comforting reflection she 
hastened to prepare for supper. 

By the laudable activity of Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Lappet, not a 

week elapsed before the majority of the good people of D were 

convinced that Mrs. Stanfield was endued with supernatural powers — 
in short, that she was a — witch. Yet she seemed to live very com- 
posedly through the whole, and to take but little notice of the distrust 
and terror which she excited. She very rarely came into the village, 
her little business there being mainly conducted by an Indian who for 
several years had been hanging about the place. Two or three years 
passed away in this manner, and the fears of the villagers with respect 
to the old woman had been mostly forgotten, till suddenly an epidemic 

broke out among the cattle of D , by which their numbers were 

terribly thinned. The disease appeared incurable ; and after much 
speculation and inquiry, suspicion of witchcraft began to prevail among 
the townsfolk. Mrs. Stanfield a few weeks before had been into 
the village, an occurrence by no means common, and several idle boys 
had wantonly insulted her ; the old lady was highly incensed, and as 
she passed through the street on her return, was observed to mutter 
much to herself, though not sufficiently loud to be understood. At 
length several of the young men of the place made a visit to the 
residence of the supposed sorceress, more for the sake of adventure 
than from any definite purpose. The company found Mrs. Stanfield 
and her granddaughter sitting on a rude bench before the door of the 
house — which house and its environs we shall hereafter describe — ^the 
latter conning over a self-given lesson, the former apparently watching 
the changing shapes of the summer clouds. One of the new comers, 
a wild, reckless young man, advanced, and, seizing the old woman by 
the arm, exclaimed, 

" Wal, old lady, weVe got somethin' to say to you about this murrain 

down in D . Some folks rather calculate that you know about as 

much about it as anybody else." 

Mrs. Stanfield arose from her seat, looked at the speaker steadfastly 
for a moment, and then taking the hand of the girl, said in a low tone, 
" Come, Orra, let us go in." 

" Not so easily," said the young man, " we don't let you oflT quite 
yet. Now jest to tell the truth, our folks begin to think that witchcraft 
ain't quite so much of a humbug as it might be ; so, old woman, if 
you've had any dealings with the devil, own up, kill that 'ere cat, and 
let us alone, and we won't do you any harm. Look there," continued 
he, pointing to a sheet of water a few rods distant, ** if you'd get rid 
of bein' better acquainted with that pond, you might as well confess at 
once." 

The person whom he addressed, hastily shook oflf his hand, and 
exclaimed bitterly, " A worthy expedition is this of yours, young men, 
to terrify old age and insult its gray hairs. Fools that ye are, to own 
yourselves silly enough to believe the mad tales of dotards and villains. 
Did ye think that if my power were what you would fain think it, you 
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could have come thus far in safety ? And for you, John Martin," said 
she, turning to the self-constituted spokesman of the party, ** the curse 
of age and poverty be upon yuu ; may you meet with an early and 
bloody grave" — 

" Duck the old hag," interrupted several voices, " throw her into the 
pond." 

"Oh! gentlemen," exclaimed the little girl, clinging to her grand- 
mother's dress with one hand, and extending the other imploringly, 
"do go away, do ; we have never harmed you, indeed we have not." 

At this moment, a youth of some seventeen or eighteen years stepped 
from among the rest, saying, " Come, friends, we've carried the matter 
too far already ; there is evidently no witchcraft here ; let the old woman 
alone, and let's go back again." 

" No witchcraft !" said John Martin, " how the devil did she know 
my name then ? No, no, I'm for giving her a taste of the pond ; what 
do you say, fellows ?" 

" Yes, yes, in with her," said a few voices, but many were silent. 
Martin again seized Mrs. Stanfield by the arm, and was dragging her 
away from the house, when the youth who had first opposed him 
sprang to his side, exclaiming, " And I say no ! It is a shame to treat 
a female thus, even if she be old and fools are frightened at her. Let 
her go, let her go." 

" Hugh Warden," exclaimed Martin, " don't get in my way now ; I 
am not so much your friend as to be bullied by you ;" and pushing 
the young man back, he dragged the old woman forward several paces. 
The next moment a blow from Warden prostrated him to the earth. 

" Now, Mrs. Stanfield," said the latter, " go into your house, quick." 
The accused had not said a word for some time, and now in silence 
taking Orra by the hand, she hastily entered the hut. 

When Martin arose, somewhat stunned by the violence of the blow, 
he found most of the party siding with Hugh, and already turning their 

steps towards D ; and muttering something between his teeth, 

he hurried homeward by a different route from that which they had 
taken. 

CHAPTER II. 

About two or three miles in a southwesterly direction from the town 

of D ', and situated on the very summit of a range of hills, is a 

little sheet of water, known at the time to which our story refers, by 
the name of Rapaug Pond. The woody ridge which overlooks the 
village from the west, in this place widens upon the top, without dimin- 
ishing in height, so as to form a considerable area, in the very centre 
of which lies the miniature lake. Some fifly or sixty years ago, there 
was a kind of sublimity in its calm appearance, as it lay dark and deep, 
and surrounded by the majestic primeval forest. The whole eastern 
and southern portion, with the exception of one narrow strip of land, 
of which we shall hereafter speak, was skirted by hemlock trees, that 
came nearly to the water's edge, and might have been the growth of 
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centuries. Oaks and birches, of equal or greater antiquity, screened 
the northern and western sides. The pond itself was about twelve 
furlongs in circumference, and in figure nearly circular. It had but 
one small outlet, that was hardly distinguishable among the woods on 
the eastern side. The narrow strip of land to which we have alluded, 
had been partially cleared many years before, and now extended in a 
gentle ascent from the verge of the waters some three or four hundred 
3rards back into the hemlock forest. Its width might have been fifty 
feet, and it was covered with a beautiful verdure. At the farther ex* 
tremity, and shaded by the dark branches of the evergreens, stood a 
small, nide dwelling, the lower part of which was built of logs, the 
upper portion and roof of rough boards laid over each other, after the 
prevailing fashion of the present day. It had but one story, and was, 
perhaps, thirty feet in length to twenty in width In the middle of the 
side which looked toward the pond, and which might, by distinction, 
be called the front, was the only door that the building contained. 
There were but four windows, two of which were placed in front, on 
the right and left of the entrance, and two on the western side of the 
house. The top of a rough stone chimney rose some two or three 
feet over the eastern extremity of the hut, giving to it an appearance 
of much greater antiquity than it really possessed. There was a path 
from the door down to the verge of the pond, and two others which 
led in opposite directions into the forest. There appeared to be no 
garden attached to the house, but there was a profusion of wild roses 
and other flowers of native growth about it, which bore manifest marks 
of careful cultivation. 

It was autumn, and the bluish haze which overspread the landscape, 
mellowing into still finer tints the changing hues of the forest leaves, 
proclaimed that it was that peculiarly American season which has been 
called Indian summer. It wanted, perhaps, an hour of sunset, and 
lovely indeed was the little scene which we have been endeavoring to 
describe. As visible from the house, it was a world within itself. The 
pond lay in quiet beauty ; not a breath of wind was stirring, to ripple 
its smooth surface, and the old forest that surrounded it and hid all 
beyond from sight, was silent as the grave. The departing sun kin- 
dled, the hazy atmosphere into a golden lustre, through which ihe party- 
colored foliage glistened like the confines of fairy-land. Now and then, 
scattered flocks of wild pigeons would fly noiselessly across, appearing 
and disappearing in a moment, and a party of ducks, which, twenty- 
four hours before, might have been feeding upon the shores of Labra- 
dor, were now quietly collected together at the opening of the little 
outlet that we have mentioned. But other objects claim our more par- 
ticular attention. On a rude bench, which stood immediately in front 
of the house, were seated two females. The elder might have passed 
the age of threescore and ten, but the weight of years seemed to have 
rested lightly upon her, for her tall form was still unbent, and her sharp 
gray eyes gQttered as brightly as ihey might have done half a century 
before. Yet time had covered her face with wrinkles, and her hawk 
nose, her thin lips, and the long gray locks that fell loosely upon her 
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shouldere, — for she wore no cap or other covering for the head, — ren- 
dered her whole figure extremely unpleasing. A huge black cat, in 
those days an object of suspicion and terror to the vulgar, sat by her 
side, now and then staring up into his mistress' face with a look — so 
those who had seen it affirmed — almost human. The appearance of 
the other female was in strange contrast with that of her companion. 
She could not have seen more than seventeen summers, and she was 
of that exceeding loveliness which makes the gazer loth to turn away 
his eyes. Dark locks, shading a brow of exquisite purity, eyes of the 
hue of the sky of May, features just sufficiently removed from regular, 
to overthrow the charge of lameness, and a graceful figure, already 
rounding into womanhood, formed a combination of charms that might 
have been dangerous even in a London assembly-room. Both ha!l 
been sitting for some time in perfect silence, the elder gazing stead- 
fastly in one direction, without changing her position in the least, the 
younger glancing anxiously from time to time toward one of the j)atha 
which led into the surrounding woods. 

" Grandmother," said the latter, suddenly, '* you know that the last 
time Hugh was here, he told us of a Declaration of Independence that 
the Congress had made.'' 

" Well, child," replied her companion, " and what of that ?" 

" Why, he said, too, that this is now a free people, — that the war is 
between nation and nation, and he feared it would be a long time 
before it ended, — and, grandmother, he belongs to the American army, 
and — and" — 

" And what ?" interrupted the other, impatiently. 

*' Oh ! grandmother," said the maiden, laying her hand on the old 
woman's arm, " if any thing should happen to Uugh !" 

" Well, no great harm would be done." 

" Indeed, indeed, tliere would," exclaimed the girl, the tears starting 
into her eyes, " for who could protect us then f It was Hugh that 
stood between us and insult, when, five years ago, they called you 
witch ; and has he not been our only friend ever since ? Oh ! grand- 
mother, how can you say there would be no harm done V* 

" Yes, they did call me witch, — curse them for it ! — and a part the 
pestilence* hath cursed : may the remainder perish in the blaze of their 
own dwellings !" and she arose and hastily entered the house. The 
girl looked sorrowfully after her for a moment, and was rising to follow, 
when a young man, dressed in tlie uniform of an American officer, with 
a rifle in bis hand, stepped out from under the hemlocks on the left, 
with a noise that caught her ear. She turned and eagerly sprang to- 
ward him, exclaiming, " Oh ! Hugh, 1 am so glad you have come I" 

'* Orra, dear Orra," said the young man, passing his arm around her 
and kissing her cheek ; " what ! tears in your eyes ? more harshness 
from the old hag" — 

* " In the year 1775, an epidemic disorder, extremely fatal, prevailed througrhout 
the town of D The number of deaths during the year was 130, though the place 

was at that time very amalL*' — HiHtrieal CoUeetunu. 
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" Don't speak thus of her, Hugh," said the girl, gently extricating 
herself from his embrace, "she is my own grandmother, and al- 
though" — 

" Well, and what if she is ? that gives her no right to abuse you ; 
but ril say no more of her. I met with something of an adventure in 
coming through the woods." 

" Sit down, then, and relate it," said the maiden, pointing to the 
bench ; " mountain accommodations, Hugh, but befitting a soldier." 

^ Well," said Hugh, seating himself, and drawing her to his side, 
*' as I was coming through the oaks, near the foot of the hill, a noise, 
at a little distance on my right, attracted my attention, and as I turned 
my head, crack ! went a rifie, the ball whizzing within an inch of my 
cheek. Of course I sprang toward the shooter, when, behold ! out 
stepped, from behind a huge tree, the same Indian that acted as pur- 
veyor to you long since, and deserted you so suddenly some four or 
five years ago." 

" Grahtimut !" exclaimed the girl, in astonishment. 

" The very same. I knew him the minute I saw him, and pointing 
my rifle at his head, I asked what he meant. The rascal very coolly 
answered, that he mistook me for a wolf, in the forest. Do I look 
wolfish, Orra? do, eh ? Well, the red scoundrel trotted off; but I be- 
lieve I caught a glimpse of him once or twice afterward : still, I can't 
imagine that he had any intention of harming me." 

" But it is singular," said his companion, " that he should be back 
here and we not know it. I never discovered any thing malignant in 
his disposition, however, and perhaps he really did mistake you for a 
wolf," continued she, laughing. 

" Ay ! well, that is all my adventure." 

" And like a true knight-errant, you have come to tell it to" — she 
stopped, hesitatingly. 

" My ladye-love, Orra ! and now I must tell you my real object in 
coming here. To-morrow I leave to join my regiment, and I know not 
when I shall see Rapaug again, if I ever do. You have become very 
dear to me, Orra, — more than I was aware of, till it became neces- 
sary for me to think of parting with you ; but I know now that I do 
love you as I never can love another, and this is what I have come 
hither to say to you, and sometimes I have hoped that I was not alto- 
gether indifferent in your eyes ; and I have feared, too, — for we have 
been to each other as brother and sister, — that thus, perhaps, you have 
loved me, and thus only. Orra ! is it so ?" 

The maiden did not at once reply, and when at length she spoke, 
her tones were low and tremulous. " You know, Hugh," said she, 
•* that I have seen but little of the world. I was young when my ' 
grandmother brought me to this place, and since then I have had but 
Uttle opportunity of learning the doings of men, except from what you 
have yourself told me, and from the books that you have from lime to 
time brought hither. You have been very, very kind to me and mine, 
and I feel that I am unworthy of you ;" — a deep blush overspread her 
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face, but her bright eyes looked steadily into his, as she continued, 
*' yet the love that I have is yours, dear Hugh, all yours." 

" My own Orra !" exclaimed the delighted young man, as he clasped 
his arm around her slender waist, and pressed the first kiss of acknow- 
ledged love upon her lips, " and when this gloomy war is ended, you 
will become" — 

" Ho, ho !" interrupted a shrill voice from the hut, " courting and 
kissing, when the old witch is out o' sifht." The door opened, and the 
woman walked out and stopped immediately in front of them. '* This 
is well, Hugh Warden," she proceeded, " entice her away to the wars 
with ye, and leave the parent that hath nourished her to rot in the woods! 
A goodly leman will she be for a soldier's camp ! And you, girl, can 
beheve his lying words, for ye know not that the world is full of man's 
treachery, and that a fair maiden is ever the lawful prey of falsehood. 
No doubt, ye're agreed to leave the old hag to die, forgetting that the 
remembrance of her may one day be sharper to your bosoms than a 
two-edged sword !" 

" Mrs. Stanfield," said Hugh, rising, " I have loved your grand- 
daughter NOT falsely, and it is my heart's best desire that she may one 
day become my wedded wife." 

" Fine words, fine words, truly," replied the crone, " but think not 
ye deceive me. And were ye e'en in earnest, Hugh Warden, ye're not 
the man for Orra Stanfield's husband, and were ye standing before the 
holy altar, as sure as yonder sun's now setting, my curse should come 
between ye, to part ye !" She turned and re-entered the hut 

" Confound the old witch," muttered Hugh between his teeth. The 
next moment, the hand of Orra was laid gently upon his arm, and she 
exclaimed, earnestly — 

" Oh, Hugh ! you must go now, indeed, for night is fast coming, and 
I fear her:' 

" A strange way you have," said Warden, smiling, " of showing 
your affection for your accepted lover, to drive him away five minutes 
after"— 

" It is no time for jesting now, Hugh," replied the girl, sadly : " I 
have told you my feelings perhaps too frankly for maidenly modesty ; 
but my life among the mountains hath taught me to speak the truth with- 
out reserve, and I could not doubt you. But the sun has already been 
behind the woods a full half hour, and your delay, I fear, only irritates 
my grandmother." 

" You are right, dear Orra, quite right. I have no love-token for 
you, but sure I am that you will not forget me, and so — good bye !" 
One embrace, one kiss, and Hugh snatched up his rifie and disappeared 
in the forest. The maiden looked after him for a moment, and then 
entered the house. 

The path which Warden had taken led around toward the west side 
of the pond, and in one place passed over a bare rock by the very edge 
of the water. He had hardly entered the woods, before he thought he 
heard the sound of receding feet ; but when he listened, all was still, 
and though the noise caught his ear once or twice afterward, he con- 
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jectured that it proceeded from some of the smaller wild animals, and 
gave il no attention. He came at length to the rock, and there stopped 
a moment to look back toward the clearing. His thoughts were sad, 
for he had often sat on this very rock, with Orra by his side, and 
watched the tiny waves as they broke against it. The water was very 
deep below him, and this had been for years his favorite fishing spot 
As he grazed toward the house of Mrs. Stanfield, which was hidden from 
his sight by the intervening forest, and saw a thin smoke curling over 
the tops of the trees, he thought how long it might be before he should 
again behold that scene ; and then the war came to his recollection, 
with all its gloom, and he turned sadly to depart, but before he had 
moved a single step, with a sharp cry he clapped his hand to his fore- 
head — ^the report of a rifle sounded through the wood — he staggered, 
and the next moment fell headlong into the pond. 



[to bk continued.] 



LAST HOURS OF JOAN D'ARC. 



I. 

UroN thy dungeon walls, Rouen, 

Midnight in gloomy silence hung, 
And o'er the thoughts of wcaiy men 

The mantle of oblivion flung, 
Those dungeons where the livelong day, 

Traitors were on their dark thoughts 
feeding, 
Chained to whose loathsome sides there lay 

Brave martyrs for their country bleeding ; 
On all, from knight of lordly name, . 

To slaves of guilt and wretchedness, 
Sleep, like a blessed angel, came 

With balm of sweet forgctfulness — 
All, save one form of queenly grace. 

Of youthful brow, yet worn with care ; 
Whose sad, fixed countenance bore trace 

Of the deep workings of despair. 
Still in her warrior garb arrayed, 

Joan was on the cold ground kneeling, 
And to the Virgin Mother prayed 

With all a saint's deep, holy feeling — 
How could she close in sleep her eyes, 

Which she shall close in death to-mor- 
row? 
How sboold ffae check those rising sighs. 

The first wild hant of nudden sorrow? 



A captive to her haughty foes, 

Who strove with bitter taunt and jeer* 
And hellish threats, and coward blowv. 

To bend her maiden soul in fear ; 
Strove, in that hour of deep distress. 

E'en though themselves could not be- 
lieve her, 
To make her woman's heart confess 

She had been but a base deceiver ; 
Yet still, though life was fading fast. 

With death of deep disgrace in view. 
Confession from her lips ne'er passed. 

That she had spoken aught untrue. 

II. 

I said she could not sleep ; but still, 

^V^len her grief-wearied spirit felt 
The calm of holy thoughts which fill 

The soul in prayer, e'en as she knelt 
On that cold earth-damp dungeon floor. 

An angel vision, sofUy stealing. 
O'er her hushed spirit came once more. 

To her enraptured mind revealing 
The scenes and glorious deeds of yofe. 
Again I>omremy*B hamlet wild, 

Witli free and lightsome step she txod ; 
Again a gay, light-tourted efaSd, 
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PUjred on the verdant, floweiy lod ; 
Again a simple peasant maid. 

She drove her iather'a herds afield. 
Where intermingling sun and shade, 

And streams, did richest herbage yield; 
Then danced aromid the hiiy tree, 

The fairy tree of Bois Cheanu, 
While through the branches light and free 

The easy pinioned breezes flew ; 
Where first to her astonished sight 

Rose that mystcnious cbud of flame ; 
Where first fimn saints in robes of light, 

The word of inspiration came ; 
Came sainted spirits down to earth, 

And holy angels came with them. 
As at the humble Saviour's birth — 

The blessed babe of Bethlehem. 
And as the heavenly music then 

Rang through the arches of the sky, 
** On earth peace and good will to men. 

Glory and praise to God on high ;" I 



Thus now the angel of Pnnr^noe — ^* 

'* Hail, fiivored maid ! chosen to be 
The Saviour of down-trodden France, 

To set her groaning millioos free.** 
Then in her dream she stood before 

The haughty Baudrieourt, and spake 
The high commission which she bore. 

The hated Briton's yoke to break. 
She meekly prajred that he would giant 

Before the king to speak her name — 
'Twas but to meet with bitter taunt. 

Insulting jeer, and words of shame: 
" And does the simple maiden deem 

Her monarch's ear will open be 
To every passing, idle dream. 

Of wandering vagrants such as she? 
Bid her go tell the silly tale 

To some light-hearted rustic swain ; 
Her story, doubtless, will not fail 

His simple, trusting heart to gain." 



IIL 

And then the vision changed, and she heard the tramp of men, 
The foot were twenty thousand, and the horse were thousands ten ; 
She saw their glittering armor, and their banners floating free. 
And knew the angel prophecy should then accomplished be. 

Herself in knightly armor clad, rode at the army's head, 
And towards ill-fated Orleans* walls her mail-clad warriors led. 
With sacred vivats long and loud — she knew the signal well — 
** God save his chosen country, France, and God save La Pucelle." 

As onward still that fearful cry before them cleared the way ; 
Victorious marching through the gates, it held their Ibes at bay ; 
And ever to their quaking hearts it soimded like a knell— 
" God save his chosen country, France, and God save La PoceOe." 

The flower of England's chivalry, which never knew defeat, 
Before the terror of that name in foul disgrace retreat ; 
Back, back from Orieans' crumbling walls, in headkmg haste they go, 
As melts before the noonday sun, the April morning snow. 

Right on to Rheims the godlike maid holds her victorious way. 
Nor high walled towns nor hostile troops her conquering march can stay ; 
There crowns the rightful king of France, and thus the prophecy 
Fulfills, mid streets which swim with gore, and shouts of victory. 
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IV. 

Hark ! ffates oo rusted hinges twingiDg, 

llie maid from that bright vision woke, 
With axes in the court yard ringing. 

Ere the firrt gray of maming broke. 
Would that the dream had lasted 

Dream of such sweet forgetiiilness 
Would that the fimcy life had never 

Changed to its real wretchedness. 
Before her, in that noisome cell, 

Stood priest with downcast eye and air, 
With cowl and candle, book and bell, 

To save or damn her soul by prayer. 
Then thus her foe, Joan addressing, 

The haughty prelate of Beauvois, 
" Seek soon, fair maid, thy Maker's bless 

Thy fkmh shaU feed the flames to-day.' 
Sudden she starts, in anguish sighing. 

And all her woman's heart comes back, 
With quivering flesh as she were dying 

A thousand deaths upon the rack ; 
•* O Jesus r thus in agony 

She called upon her Saviour's name- 
"Jesus save, O, Father save me 

From death by the devouring flame. 
Must like a wretched outcast, I, 

Shamed and disgraced by friend and foe. 
In ignominious torments die. 

Nor rite of Christian burial knowr 
Twas but a moment, and the cloud 

Of grief and anguish flitted by, 
As morning mists which sometimes shroud 

TTie sun of an unclouded sky. 
Cahnly she met her foes, and now 

A blessed qiint seemed to them 
The light of thought upon her brow 

Was like an angel's diadem ; 
And from her flashing eye once' more 

The fire of inspiration shone, 
Ckariy as when, in days of yore, 

Freedom's insulted flag akme 
To gforious victory she bore. 
One withering glance of scorn she cast 

On England's chivalry, who came 
To tee the lorceieas fettered feit 

In ignoDBinkMit toitubng flame; 



One p ra ye rf u l look to heaven she tamed ; 

Turned once to earth her kmgiii^ eym ; 
Then to her haughty foes, who burned 

For vengeance^ gave this proud raply : 



Ha ! gather round your noblest* 

Your bravest here draw nigh, 
'TwiO be a gkirious sight to tee 

A helpless maiden die ! 
Ho ! sound a peal of trumpets, 

A strain of victory. 
From your long night of craven fear 

This day riiall set you free. 
Thanks for your cruel kindness. 

Thanks for your deed of shame. 
The honor of a martyr's death. 

The chariot of flame. 
And if a woman's weakness 

Ye sec mc there betray — 
If tortures from my lips force words 

My soul would never say — 

deem not ye have broken 
This heart in childish fear. 

Nor brend with cowardice the namo 

Which cowards dread to hear. 
How well I dared your bravest, 

Ftoud Orleans' field shall tell, 
Where- that grekt^bulwark of your troops. 

Lord Salisbury, fell ; 
Where sank mid the red slaughter, 

Your boasted strength, Glasdale, 
And three score mail-dad knights heUm 

This single arm turned pale. 
Talbot will long remember 

Jargcau and red Fatay, 
Where he, with thrice three thousand men, 

Fell prisoners in the fray. 
Ay, torture, rack, or bum me. 

Do with me as you will, 

1 have defied your bravest oft, 

I do defy them still. 
But think not ye shall ever 

Returning fortune see. 
Nor that my death shall backuv-ard rail 

The tide of victocy. 
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In Teageance fcr this deed, our knights 

Shall pej the debt they owe ; 
And Eogliflh Mood shall curdle thick 

Our riven as they flow. 
But worse than flight or gory fields, 

This coward act of shame, 
Which gives the name Joan d*Arc 

To everlasting lame ; 
On England's proud escutcheon, this. 

The deepest, darkest stain, 
Which ages of brave deeds shall sock 

To wash away in vain. 



And now why do ye linger? 

Why trembling stand aside? 
Why does the destined altar wait. 

While waiting stands the bride ? 
My country ! O my country ! take 

The sacrifice I bring ; 
And, for an humble maiden's life, 

Accept your lawful king. 
My race of glory now is run ; 

My country now is free ; 
And, like an angel messenger. 

Death welcome comes to me. 



WOMAN. 

" A fearful gift upon thy heart is laid. 
Woman ! a power to sufl^ and to love." 

It is hardly to be supposed that so rich and interesting a subject 
needs to be specially commended to the attention of * young men seek- 
ing an education,' who form a large majority of the readers of this 
Magazine ; and in view of the fact that so much space has been devo- 
ted to her by the writers of every age, some may think that time but 
little better than wasted, which we shall occupy in setting forth our few 
thoughts on the true character and social position of Woman. Such 
can easily priss on. 

Let it be premised in the outset, that it is no part of the writer's de- 
sign to add one to the list, happily not very great, of rabid declaimers 
for ** Woman's Rights" — a sect of philogunists somewhat peculiar to 
our day, and which, it is most ardently to be hoped, will pass away with 
it. We do not care to stand forth as a champion of the sex, to contend 
for ' rights' no sensible woman ever claimed to possess. We have no 
desire to arrogate again the factitious place awarded her by the enthu- 
siasm of the age of chivalry ; nor, on the other hand, can we willingly 
see, in the minds of any, a tendency, however slight, towards assigning 
her to the wretched degradation of heathenish orientalism. 

Were we first to settle in our minds what is woman's true character, 
we might thence legitimately infer the position in society which Provi- 
dence designed for her. This, however, is not the easiest of all possi- 
ble tasks ; since there are few subjects on which the opinions of man- 
kind have been, and continue to be, so utterly at variance. 

In looking at the record of her condition, we are at once struck with 
the great disparity of estimation in which she has been held in various 
times and countries. In one age she is degraded and despised ; in the 
next, it may be, almost worshiiMd. With this people, even the thought 
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of labor is too much for her to bear, and she is closely locked up in the 
harem, to pass the hours in decorating herself with tinsel finery, and in 
the practice of various feminine arts of enticement — the merest toy of 
her master. With another tribe, separated from the former but by a 
narrow river or a range of hills, she is doomed to perform all the oat- 
door drudgery — to draw water, to plant, to reap, and thresh — the slave 
of her husband and owner. Occasionally these two are blended ; as 
when we read of * the beloved Andromache* now engaged at her em- 
broidery, and, a Uttle farther on, officiating as groom and taking care of 
her Hector's horses. 

Not less noticeable is the tendency among writers on this subject to 
extremes either of praise or invective ; both of which — being equally 
distant from truth — have served to mislead the unreflecting and to dis- 
gust the judicious, of * the sex.' Now, some love-sick poet is taking 
cold under the window of his fair one, while striving to take her heart ; 
and in touching strains swears she is neither more nor less than a genu- 
ine angel. Anon, some satiric Swift gravely pronounces her the con- 
necting link between man and the monkey ! Sage philosophers, both — 
' par nobile fratrum !' Is it presumption to surmise that these discrepant 
worthies may have taken their cue from the Son of Sirach ? who wrote 
of old, ** From garments cometh a moth, and from women wickedness." 
** All wickedness is but little to the wickedness of a woman." And 
again, in quite a different strain, *' Blessed is the man that hath a virtu- 
ous wife, for the number of his days shall be doubled." 

If we attempt, by a recurrence to history, to settle the question of 
woman's character and position, we find that during the lapse of ages, 
in the rise and fall of nations, there is no position she has not held, no 
character she has not exhibited. Indeed, if we look over the world at 
this hour, we may find examples still extant of every variety of condi- 
tion which we read of in * the chronicles of eld.' 

The women of Turkey and Persia are still the ignorant and im- 
prisoned slaves of their masters' caprice and passion : to-day petted 
and loaded with costly presents, to-morrow, perchance, murdered to 
gratify the whim of some newer favorite. The Chinese lady is still 
bought and sold in marriage, and hobbles about on tortured feet from 
day to day, learning * manners' or tending silk-worms ; and the Chinese 
woman still drags the plough through the hot rice-fields, with her infant 
at her back, while the lordly husband walks behind, and performs the 
laborious office of driver ; reflecting, it may be, on the limitation the law 
has set to his precious rights, since he cannot divorce her but for " some 
dislike, incompatibility of temper, or too great loquacity." 

Those admirers of antiquity who would have us go back to patriarchal 
tiroes, and assume that woman must have had her appropriate place in 
those ages of barbarism, because, forsooth, she lived under a Theocracy, 
are invited to answer this question : If we must learn from the Jews to 
consider females as property, and employ them in the grinding of corn, 
tending flocks, and drawing water ; shall we not also, with equal pro- 
priety, adopt from them our code of politeness, and imitate the shepherds 
of Midian, who drove away the seven princess-daughters of Jethro from 
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the well at which they were watering the flocks of their father ? It is 
to be feared that in the process of less than five centuries of such primi- 
tive simplicity, the rulers of the land, if emulous at all of the fame of 
the wisest of kings, would imitate him rather in the number of his 
wives, than in the acquisition of ' all the wisdom of Solomon.' To 
supply the increased demand, the old Babylonian practice might perhaps 
be revived, of selling young women in marriage at auction to the highest 
bidder ; but it is to be doubted whether a genuine, calculating Yankee, 
however antiquated his notions, would so far forget his nature as to 
restore that part of the custom which distributed the price of the beau- 
tiful in dowries for the ugly. 

We will cite a few of the instances, in which no period has been de- 
ficient, where woman has left the sphere that nature and reason alike 
assign to her, and exercised the prerogatives of the sterner sex. 

In the earliest ages, Greek women for a time voted in the public as- 
semblies of the nation. 

Heliogabalus made his mother and grandmother colleagues on the 
throne, and placed them at the head of a female senate, which is said 
to have legislated extensively on the ' feminine mysteries of dress and 
fashion.' 

To say nothing of the warring Amazons, so famous in story, but of so 
doubtful existence ; or of the fair and frail queen of France, who com- 
manded, in the wars of the holy land, the " regiment of the boots of 
gold ;" the world has seen more than one counterpart to Somiramis 
and Zenobia, to Artemisia and Joan of Arc ; and many a battle has 
numbered in its ranks female soldiers, not a few of whom have been 
distinguished for deeds of manly bravery, both by sea and land. 

Even in England, it has been decided by law that an unmarried 
woman having a freehold might vote for members of Parliament ; and 
one lady, at least, is recorded as having returned two members. English 
ladies, too, have been keepers of prisons and governors of houses of 
correction, and have repeatedly held the offices of champion, grand- 
chamberlain, and clerk of the Court of King's Bench. The Countess 
of Pembroke was sheriff of Westmoreland, and exercised her office in 
person, sitting on the bench of judges. The Duchesses of Gordon and 
Devonshire took active and conspicuous parts in the Pitt and Fox con- 
troversy, and kissed, bribed, and harrangued the voters in public. Of 
female sovereigns, the world has seen an abundance, and of course 
will continue to see them, so long as hereditary governments exist. 

Now to form an opinion of woman from such specimens as these, 
would be about as sound philosophy as to judge of the general female 
character near the court of Charles the Second, from that of the intel- 
ligent and virtuous Lady Russell. 

It is the uniform lesson of the past, that the character and condition 
of woman have always closely corresponded to those of the other sex. 
Where mankind has been most savage, ignorant, and vicious, woman 
has been treated with most dishonor and contempt ; and in proportion 
to the advance of civilization, enlightenment, and virtue, has been her 
elevation in the scale of being and in the estimation of man. It is not 
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to be laid to the charge of the sex, if we do not find woman exhibitm^ 
the holiest and purest afTections in those eastern climes, where her first 
acquaintance with the partner of her life is formed after having beea 
purchased without her consent, and is in name a wife, but in reality t 
slave. We are not to wonder, if we see no brilliant displays of female 
intellect in those lands where all mental culture is discouraged, es- 
teemed disgraceful, and confined to the vilest of her sex. We are not 
to look for eminent virtue, during the reign of a licentious monarch, and 
within the corrupting influence of his profligate court : and the few 
exceptions there will always be, in either sex, to the general character 
of such an age, shine brighter from the surrounding gloom. They 
falsely judge, too, who look to find the perfection of female character 
in the ranks of the most wealthy. They forget that a superficial and 
showy education commonly keeps pace with luxurious habits, and that 
while no course of training is so poorly adapted to bring out the real 
character, none is more sure to crush and destroy all those qualities 
which make woman lovely, than the so called accomplishments of the 
gay and frivolous circles of fashion. 

But to obtain a correct view of the female character, we should study 
it as developed where the Christian religion exerts its appropriate in- 
fluence on her mind and heart, and on society at large. It would be 
easy to show, what few now deny, that the sex owes more of its pres- 
ent elevation to this cause, than to all others combined. The luxurious 
character of the Roman women at the introduction of Christianity into 
that city, is matter of history. They were so given up to pleasure, as 
openly to worship, in a temple built to her honor, the image of Volnp- 
tas, treading Virtue under her feet. It is also a matter of history, that, 
as the leaven of Christianity penetrated this mass of sensuality, the 
native gentleness and love of the sex began to show itself, and her 
character was soon transformed. Now she was seen, with true female 
benevolence and sympathy, seeking the miserable and suffering in their 
huts of jMverty, and, as a kind and gentle nurse, entering the cells of 
disease and wretchedness. That spirit has been in continual progress 
to this day. The general impulse given by Christianity to mind at 
large, has brought her intellect into active exercise, and shown that she 
has a mind, Mahomet to the contrary notwithstanding. We will not 
stop to discuss the question whether her intellect is equal to that of the 
other sex. Suffice it to say, it has not precisely the same characteris- 
tics ; and though women in general may be averse to profound specu- 
lation, yet the influence of a De StaeFs vigorous understanding still 
remains to show that she, at least, was capable of appreciating the great 
principles of political science. The numerous volumes of ' the inven- 
tive de Genlis,' the pathetic tales of Madame Cottin, and the letters of 
* the lively and graceful Montagu,* still find readers in their own and 
other lands. Who has not dwelt, with thrilling interest, on the pages 
of Mrs. Hemans — and may we not couple with her name our own Mrs. 
Sigourney ? — both poets of the heart ! Indeed, it is as a poet that wo- 
man must ever excel in literature. Her natural delicacy, ingenuity, 
imagination, and taste ; her habits of close observation ; her keen su8« 
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ceptibility, originally highly refined, and made more so by freedom from 
that rude contact with the out-door world which so dulls the finer qual<* 
ities of man's mind ; all these combine with woman's intense and un- 
dying affections to constitute her a poet. While qualities like these 
go to form such a character as Gertrude Van der Wart, they also enable 
such an one as Mrs. Hemans to set forth that character, in strains that 
reach the coldest heart. Were not a woman the writer of that touching 
poem of ' Gertrude/ it had not contained these lines : 

" Hath the worid aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow ? 
The world ! what means it 7 — mine is here ; 
I will not leave thee now !" 

But, after all, it is not as a toriter alone, of whaterer order, that 
woman best fulfills her mission. We believe that Nature, Reason, 
and Revelation, all unite in declaring her true station to be the one she 
now occupies in the hearts of the intelligent portion of the Ameri- 
can people — that of the pure, honored, intellectual companion and con- 
fidential friend of man. Dependent on him she must, from her inferior 
strength, necessarily be ; but it is only so far as every virtuous female 
loves to lean, for kind and cheerful protection and support : and they 
unite in that true and perfect companionship which gives to each a 
" complete freedom in their places, without a^ restless desire to go out 
of them." De Tocqueville has said, " There is no country where wo- 
man has so much freedom and so much influence as the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of America ; no country where they have so perfectly 
the respect, esteem, and confidence of the other sex." May it ever be 
said of them ! 

'* Blest with such sweet and loved companiaDship, 
Man wanders not to seek for happiness." 

It is this delightful interchange of confidence and afifection, which 
renders life desirable. It is this which blimts the edge of sorrow, and 
adds a double charm to every joy. 

Themistocles was wont to say, " My little boy governs Athens, for 
he rules his mother, and she rules me." What share the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of our great men have in the government of our country, 
is not for the uninitiated to know. We would ask for no Aspasia at the 
capitol ; but may the time never come, when woman's silent and unob- 
trusive influence shall cease to be felt there ! 

Let them show their love for that religion to which they owe so 
much, by obeying its blessed precepts ; and, careless of the abuse of 
some few misguided zealots, let them abide in the sphere of duty the 
Scriptures so clea,rly mark out for them : and where shall we find a 
lovelier picture of woman in her various stations, than that presented 
in the Bible ? Let them still preside over the household ; cheer, with 
their ha|^ amiles and voices, the domeatic fireside, and train to pmaqr* 
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rotism, and religion, the youthful sons and daughters of the repob* 
Let the world continue to witness the depth of woman's afTectioQ, 
and the strength of her virtue, in the faithful discharge of her duties ii 
a sister, a daughter, a wife, or mother. Let them still he man^s solace 
in hours of sorrow and trial, and minister consolation at the bedside of 
the sick and dying. May the poor and suffering continue to welcome 
their visits of active henevolence, and the tear of gratitude still fall it 
the remembrance of their deeds of heavenly charity. 

The names of our great men are wafted on every gale over the eartL 
Let them be known in all the world, to the end of time ! Yet it wiU 
be long ere one of them shall gain a richer tribute of respect, than was 
bestowed upon a womafCs memory, when a grateful nation inscribed on 
her simple, but priceless monument, ** Mary, the Mother of Wash- 
ington !" Cl. 



LOOSE LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORT-FOUO. 

BY A QUIET MAN. 
NO. I. 

Reader : I bespeak your kind indulgence. Being a modest per^ 
sonage and fond of retirement, I seldom appear before the world, 
though not unfrequently have 1 been extremely curious to know what 
others would think of my crude conceits and ill-digested vagaries. 
With but a moderate capacity for writing, I have, nevertheless, often 
been affected with the cacoethes scribendi, and in an old port-folio have 
accumulated a huge mass of papers, which I have never ventured to 
exhibit. The truth is, 1 fear the critic, that hideous green-eyed monster, 
and, mimosa-like, have ever shrunk away from his rude touch. If 
there are such things as evil spirits in the world, the critic certainly 
must be one of them ; a kind of horrible ogre, tainting with his poison* 
ous breath all that is good and beautiful. The ' untoward fate' of poor 
Keats, has caused many a weak authorling like myself to prefer 
obscurity and insignificance, to all the pleasures which fame and noto- 
riety could bring, attended as they might be with the cruel shafts of 
the malicious critic. Still, I have always been anxious to see how my 
little weaknesses would look in print, and now with a fluttering heart 
I suffer a few loose leaves to be presented to the public eye. Like all 
the rest of the world, I have wished to build up for myself a reputa- 
tion, and to inscribe my name on the records of the great, not caring 
to have on my tombstone the expressive epitaph, *' here lies one, whose 
name was writ in water" 

In my room, while the hoarse wind is howling round my casement, 
and the big drops pattering against the window, with a blazing fire of 
anthracite before me, here I sit, reader, endeavoring to catch a few 
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fleeting, misty conceptions and idealities — brain-children of mine, that 
are hovering somewhere in the region of fancy — and to give them 
shape and embodiment for thine own particular edification. It is no 
easy matter to do this. Unwritten ideas are airy things, wonder- 
fully apt to evaporate. And then the dress in which we were to clotho 
them, is seldom so gaudy and rich as our imagination had pictured it. 
Very few can give their reveries and fancies the elegant array that 
they had intended. The expressions, that before glowed with feeling 
and thought, often lose their force ; the fine arrangement of the words, 
and the sweet cadence of the sentences, are changed into a senseless 
jargon ; and the figures and images with which the brain was filled, 
appear on paper but tawdry embellishments, without beauty or grace. 

In regard to style, the notions that are prevalent in college, are, for 
the most part, false and ridiculous. They are not such, I apprehend, 
as would pass current with the world at large. We seem to have a 
higher admiration of sound than sense. The thought and the senti- 
ment are less regarded than the jingle of the words. To introduce an 
apt quotation, to lug in strange words and phrases, to express a flow- 
ing period and a high-sounding sentence, seem to form among us the 
acme of good composition. The student too often leaves the practical 
for the fauciful, and wraps himself up in mist and moonshine. To my 
mind there is nothing more disagreeable than to see a writer affect a 
brilliant imagination and great depth of thought, when ho has no genius 
to aid him in the effort. His metaphors and tinseled language may 
dazzle, but will not convince ; his fustian style will be stiff, unnatural, 
and ineffective, and expose him to ridicule and contempt. These faults 
are conspicuous in college literature, and call loudly for attention and 
reform. 

Speaking of literature, upon what subject in the wide world is there 
more rant and insipidity displayed, than upon this ? It is a kind of 
universal theme, to which, in case of necessity, all can resort. The 
youth and prospects of our own literature — the noble materials we have 
for its ground- work — the awful necessity of preserving its nationality — 
the encouragement of native authors and the attacks and dreadful 
inroads made by foreigners, the Fidiers, the Halls, the Trollopes, et id 
omne genus — these are topics upon which every tyro, as soon as he 
can handle the pen, is ready to give us his views and instructions. 
He loads himself with a heavy charge, and takes deadly aim at the 
heart of those savages, the Foreign Reviewers. Like a valiant Don 
Quixote, he fights against this foul oppression, and denies the want of 
originality and fertility of invention among our men of letters ; he can 
prate, too, of poets and poetry — muses and inspirations, lyres and lutes. 
Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene are as familiar as household 
words. Indeed, he harps upon every idea connected with literature, 
until the whole subject has become stale and threadbare. 

What a multitude at the present day are devoting their attention to 
literature ? The market is glutted. Every one who can make any 
pretension to literary attainment, from the proud virtuoso to the poor 
and humble student, is wielding his pen with unwonted assiduity, snd 
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spreading the result before the public. The great question seems tc 
be, not how well, but how much. The press is kept in operation 
night and day ; every ship that arrives is loaded down Avith Novels and 
Romances, Sketches and Poems, Histories and Biographies, and 
with all the froth and trash of foreign countries. Writers, that ar« 
remarkable only for great intellectual inanity and stolidity, are inces* 
santly engaged in endeavoring to satisfy the demand of the public 
which, like the horse-leech, is crying, Give, give. But how few of al 
these writers — and their name is legion — will ever acquire a lasting 
reputation ! How few, indeed, ever exhibit any real excellence ! Ever 
were they capable of prodjicing works that would endure, they write 
with too much haste and carelessness to be successful. Book-making 
has degenerated into a mere profession. Selfish and sordid men, with 
out talent or genius, now turn their attention to literature, and senc 
forth their productions, influenced solely by cupidity or avarice. Bui 
their works are ephemeral ; the foam of the sea will endure as long 
They do not write for posterity, and it will be by the merest chance 
that their names will be known to a future age. 

Aside from the want of encouragement and patronage, there are som< 
reasons which might well discourage the student from devoting hij 
life to the pursuit of letters. The harpies of criticism are alwayi 
ready to destroy the reputation of the author. Whenever he presenti 
a work to the public, they spring up from all the highways and by wayi 
of life, 

" et magnis quatitmt clan^ribus alas : 
Diripiuntque dapis, contactuquc omnia foedant 
Immunda" 

Even if the work possesses merit, it does not receive the credit i 
deserves, while its faults are detected and magnified with a low 
flourish of trumpets. As some one has truly remarked, " the pen is i 
weapon that may wound to distant ages : both policy and humanit; 
require it to be wielded with caution.'* It is indeed a weapon too dari 
gerous for foolish and weak-minded men to play with ; yet the littl 
critikin exalts himself, and puffed with pride and arrogance, he slashe 
about to the right and left with great indifTeronce, transmuting sill; 
rhymes into the outpourings of a poetic soul, and converting the mai 
of genius into a stupid plodder. The sensitive mind is chilled an( 
discouraged by his coarse and unfeeling mockery, and the soul tha 
possesses energies and sympathies too deep for immediate develop 
ment, is crushed ere it can arrive at full maturity. Like the worm L 
the bud, the critic oftentimes destroys those silken folds, that els 
would have formed a flower of rich luxuriance and beauty. His legit 
imate business is to direct public taste ; to act the part of an interprete 
between the inspired and uninspired ; to expose the faults and defect 
of an author, and to bring out his merits and beauties in brighter relief 
yet of those who profess to be critics, so few understand their duties 
that in general far more injury than benefit is done to the interests c 
literature. 
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Still there are few, I imagine, who have been frightened by the 
critic from making literature their profession. The man of true ambi- 
tion will not be deterred by the mere detractor ; he is willing to await 
the verdict of posterity.* In all ages, even in the wildest times, authors 
have found sufficient reasons for devoting their lives and energies to 
the cultivation of letters, and have shown that they have regarded it 
as a noble pursuit. When poverty frowned, and darkness enveloped 
them, when they saw in the future, 

" Neglect and giinning Scorn and Want combined " 

they have clung to their profession, unaided by the kind offices of 
friends, uncheered by the sympathies and encouragements of the mul- 
titude. The toil and suffering, the drudgery and privation that they 
have endured, the prison, the rack, and the poisoned chalice, witn 
which the world has rewarded them, furnish a revolting chapter in the 
history of the human race. " Cherishing, it may be, the loftiest 
thoughts, and clogged with the meanest wants ; of pure and holy pur- 
poses, yet ever driven from the straight path by the pressure of neces- 
sity or the impulse of passion, thirsting for glory, and frequently in 
want of daily bread ; cramped and foiled in his most strenuous exer- 
tions ; dissatisfied with his best performances, disgusted with his for- 
tune, this Man of Letters too often spends his weary days in conflict 
with obscure misery ; the victim at once of tyranny or farce ; the last 
forlorn outpost in the war of Mind against Matter." Literary men do 
not partake of nectar and ambrosia, nor tread upon a carpet of roses. 
Some are consumed by the ardor of their own genius, before their 
tasks are finished, and when their minds are expanding with strength 
and beauty. Tasso languished in a madman^s cell, a victim to the 
terrors of his imagination ; Cowper was crazed and stricken down 
by grim melancholy ; Byron, with his brain tortured into a state of 
feverish excitement by the slanders of the reviewers, lived estranged 
from his country, his passions changed into a fountain of bitterness, 
and all the nobler feelings of his nature converted into misanthropy 
and hate. Chatterton, too, * the marvelous boy,' chilled by neglect, 
bade adieu to toil, penury, and want, and turning away from me world, 
sought repose in death ; and, as Coleridge says : 

" Spenser, drentlest bard divine, 
Beneath chill Disappointment's shade, 
His weaiy limbs in lonely anguish laid. 

• Tickler. I care not a single cnrsc for all the criticism that was ever canted or 
decanted or recanted. Neither docs the world. The world takes a poet as it finds 
him, and seats him accordingly above or below the salt The world is as obstinate 
as a million of mules, and will not turn its head on one side or anoUier for all the 
shouting of the critical population that was ever shouted. Well then — appeal to 
poeterity and be hanged to yon— «nd posterity wiH affitm the judgment with co(rt» — 
Noetes AmbroMnae. 
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And o*er her darlui|r dead, 

Pitj, hopefew, hung her head, 
While, * 'mid the pdtingr of that merciless storm,* 
Sunk to the cold earth, Otwa/s famished form." 

Milton was harassed by a miserable life. Sick, blind, and persecuted, 
among dangers and troubles, and cheered only by the music of his 
thoughts, the old man struggled on, and sung his immortal song. Did 
Homer live in luxury ? Poor and a wanderer, with clouds and darkness 
around him, he contended in wild warfare for the " Amreeta-cup of 
immortality." Like a stray leaf from some distant clime, his name has 
floated down to our day, while multitudes of the great and noble are 
forgotten. This was his exceeding great reward. And for this it is, 
that authors have made literature their profession, exchanging the palace 
for the dungeon, ease and enjoyment for the stake and the torture, luxu- 
ry and pleasure for hunger and nakedness. They labored from no 
sordid motive. They wrote not merely for their own age, but for pos- 
terity. Their words were to go forth and find a resting place in the 
hearts of men of all time. They were to speak, and a mighty audience 
would listen. Their voices were to have a wider and deeper influence 
than that of the greatest orator that ever woke the drowsy echoes of a 
legislative hall by his eloquence. 

Such thoughts ever have been and ever will be sufficient to induce 
the man of genius to embrace the uncertain fortunes of an author's life, 
even when scarcely able to wring from his hoarded means the pittance 
necessary to give him life and strength. We often hear it said, that 
genius will remain unknown to fame, * mute and inglorious,' unless some 
favorable opportunity shall offer for its development. But there is 
reason to doubt the truth of this observation. Its restless powers 
are not so easily kept in obscurity. They often flash out in spite 
of all opposition. Bums was a mere farmer's boy, and dwelt amid the 
rugged hills of Scotland, yet he has sent forth his little snatches of 
song, " dew-drops of celestial melody," and shown that he possessed 
a high order of poetic genius. This remark to be sure does not agree 
with the beautiful lines of Wordsworth's, of\en quoted, and which, in 
conclusion, I will quote again : 

" O, many are the noble souls that are sown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts. 
The vision sent, the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 
Not having e*er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favored beings, 
All but a scattered few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to the grave unthought of. Strongest minds 
Ave often thoM of wham the noisy workl • 

HeanleMt" 
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THAT GOLDEN TIME^IT COMETH NOT AGAIN. 

•* Tblnk oft, ye brethren, 
Think of thegladnoatofour youthful prime, 
It Cometh not agahi^that golden time.** CoiuiBK*t Book. 

That golden time ! When childhood^s haj^y dream 

Of life's existence bathing every part 
In rainbow hues, burst like a joyous gleam 

Of April sunshine on the enraptured heart ; 
When golden clouds, gay birds, and blooming flowers. 

All earth below, the bright blue sky above, 
A magic charm lent to the passing hours. 

And filled the soul with melody of Iov& 
Oft think, ye brethren, that glad season o'er, 
It Cometh to the care-worn heart no mate. 

But brighter far, days of our youthful prime ! 

In glorious visions speaking to the eye ; 
The spirit-dream of early love, the time 

Of glowing hopes, and aspirations high. 
O how the bounding spirit long'd to break 

The galling chains which fettered it to earth. 
In upward flight its eagle pinions shake, 

And solve the mystery of its heavenly birth ! 
These visions come not now. Yet, brethren, still 

Their mcm'riea in our * heart of hearts' shall be 
Enshrined forever, and shall often thrill 

The soul with pure and holy ecstasy. 
Think of the gladness of our youthfiil prime. 
It Cometh not again — that golden time. 



MNEMEANA. 



Messrs. Editors : — A few evenings ago, I sat by my window, and 
read * The Pleasures of Memory' till the daylight faded so that I could 
no longer discern the words. I closed the book with a sigh, laid it on 
the table, and returned to my seat, to meditate upon what I had been 
perusing ; and from thinking of the poetry, I very naturally fell to 
dreaming over my own recollections and observations. As the smoke 
from my pipe curled around my head, old familiar faces peered at me 
through it, and almost forgotten scenes and adventures came back 
again, even as I had once known them. I could see a little vil- 
lage with its white houses, the brook that watered its meadows, the 
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green hills and the forests, and then forms well-known, aye, and well- 
beloved too, appeared, and then — my pipe went out. My reverie was 
ended, but 1 sat still and planned a scheme. I determined to write an 
article for the Yale Literary Magazine ! I had never dreamed of soch 
a thing before, and some difficulty might have been apprehended in the 
collecting of materials ; but I found in the reveries, in which I am wont 
to indulge, an inexhaustible mine of — nonsense, perhaps. It was ne- 
cessary to choose a title, and after alternately selecting and rejecting 
some hundreds, I pitched upon Mnemeana, as best conveying the idea 
of my intentions to the mind of the reader.* 

I have been, and now am, both by inclination and practice, a man of 
sloth — one of that class of individuals, who prefer sitting still and ga- 
zing desperately at nothing, to any other earthly enjoyment. My 
teachers used to tell me that I should always be a " mere blot upon 
the surface of creation.'' Books in general are to me a bore ; I read 
the Pleasures of Memory, because a dear friend gave it to me, and I 
feel a sort of obligation to do so ; but as for the empire of letters, I 
would not give a farthing to be monarch of the whole ; your book- 
learned men are often terrible pedants. True, I have read a little here 
and there, but it has been at random, as the whim of the moment 
prompted me to open a volume, hurry through a dozen lines, and throw 
it down again. Anything connected in the way of reading, irks me. 
I could never have the patience to peruse five pages of the most inter- 
esting novel under the sun ; and as for poetry or history, I know as 
little of them as of the climate of the moon. Short extracts please me ; 
passages of Jean Paul afford some amusement ; the beauties of Shak- 
speare are agreeable ; but dictionaries are ray favorite works, and I 
consider Johnson and Webster my greatest benefactors. 

You ask me — How then can you sit down before a foolscap sheet, 
with the faintest expectations of ever writing a page of it ? Why, my 
good Editors, I have no such expectation ; but I am becoming ashamed 
of sheer do-nothingness, and shall hereafter note down some of the 
more remarkable ideas which cross my niiiid,*during my fits of reverie ; 
and if I ever get enough, ask some kind friend to copy them out, and 
send the sheets to your Magazine. Perhaps you consider this rather 
hazardous business, as there may be some doubt of their gaining ad- 
mission to your pages. Well, I don't care a straw whether they gain 
admission or not : / shall not suffer by it ; your readers may. You 
think me egotistical : No ! I am only an ignoramus. Everybody has 
his own portion of egotism, and takes more interest in himself than in 
any other being. Just so with me ; ^vwdi tfiaurov. 

Shooting is rare sport, and, as somebody says, * I think myself con- 
siderable shakes of a shot.' I remember distinctly the first all-day's 
excursion that I ever took. I was a mere boy, my gun, an old single- 
barreled fowling-piece, my dog a favorite Newfoundland, that was about 
as well acquainted with the science of sporting as with logic, and 



* /<yv^v, memoty. 
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might have mistaken a partridge for a peacock. I arose at daylight, 
and started for the distant pine woods. The frost was white upon the 
grass and the fences, and, at every step I took, crackled like dry leaves 
under my feet. Triton, my dog, leaped and whined, and tossed every 
loose object into the air, in very intensity of mirthfulness. In some- 
what less than an hour, I had reached the summit of a high hill, some 
miles to the west of my home, and there I stopped for a few moments 
to rest and to look back. Heavens and earth, what a prospect ! Im- 
mediately below me, and far, far on to the eastward, the valleys are 
filled with the thick night-mists, which, in the distance, resemble a 
mighty lake. But the tops of the hills, rocky, woody, or covered with 
green verdure, rise above the surface of the seeming waters, and the 
wide expanse appears studded with innumerable fairy islands. And 
yonder, see, the square tower of the church and the tapering spire of 
the meeting-house are also visible, and the golden dawn bathes the 
whole in a splendor more than earthly ! The glorious lustre of that 
eastern sky tells us that Phoebus himself is coming to view the scene ; 
and already the mountain on our right has its summit gilded with his 
earliest rays. But why this commotion in the vapory sea below us ? 
It heaves and rolls as if a mighty wind were stirring its very depths, 
and yet not a breath rustles the forest leaf by our side. Again, vast 
chasms seem opening ; and now, as the sun rises in full glory over the 
horizon, behold ! how the huge wreaths twist, and roll, and writhe up- 
ward toward the hill-tops ; the valleys are empty ; we can see no more, 
for the mists are upon us and around us, yet but for a moment ; they 
arc gone, and lo ! yonder is the smiling village ; the meadows, the 
corn-fields, the swamps, the brooks — all visible in the sunlight, and 
there, slowly disappearing, are a few fleecy clouds ! Has not the 
scene its moral ? 

I turned and resumed my journey. Over hills, through woods and 
valleys, and across many a purling brook, I went ; but not a bird was 
to be found. The sun rose higher and higher, and its heat grew al- 
most intense, as, weary "and perspiring at every pore, I pursued my 
unprofitable course. I reached, at length, a grove of pine-trees, and, 
penetrating the cool retreat, threw myself upon the ground. A slight 
breeze had sprung up, and it played across my forehead, soft as the 
breath of affection. And how strangely it sounded through the dark 
branches above ! Low and mournfully — no, not mournfully, but with a 
kind of sweet, melancholy, gentle noise — the pine forest sighed to that 
autumn wind. As I laid my head almost to the earth, and looked out 
upon the thick shade, I could see the yellow leaves of the oak, the 
chesnut, and the elm, falling incessantly, and I thought that the ever- 
greens were grieving because a few more frosts and storms would leave 
them alone in their dark foliage. Hark ! how they blend togethei>-— 
the airy monotones, the murmur of a rivulet in the woods, the tapping 
of a solitary woodpecker in the distance, and the far, far-off cooing of 
the wild-dove. And then, forms wildly beautiful seemed to flit before 
me — the scenery around faded from my sight — there was a noise like 
the rustling of spirits' pinions, and—I slept. 
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I had wings. Up, up, toward the blue sky I flew, and awaj 



through the boundless realms of air. I felt an indefinable sensa- 
tion of liberty — of perfect freedom. 1 looked down : how contempti- 
ble the earth ! — a great, clumsy, rough lump of dirt, with here and 
there a shining spot upon it, which served to heighten the ugliness of 
the rest. I lowered my flight, and drew nearer. Now, mountains and 
cities began to appear, and 1 could distinguish the roar of the ocean ; 
still lower, and the forms of men were visible. Ho ! yonder is a bat- 
tle-field, and upon it, little, tiny specks are rushing to and fro, and a 
faint vapor overshadows the whole — the smoke of gunpowder, no 
doubt — and cannons are roaring there, and soldiers shouting, shriek- 
ing, and moaning ; but hither the sounds come not, and you only dis- 
cern a strip of earth, a mist, and a dark spot, which is armies. 

Is it Arbela, Pharsalia, or Waterloo ? Bah ! it may be either or all, 
we care not. Back again, ad astra. Zounds ! rather cool up here — 
absolutely freezing. The middle of an iceberg would be a luxury just 
now ; really, I am getting faintish ; my wings refuse to move ; horror! 
I am falling— down — down — right into the Arctic ocean. 
• »««*«* 

What a sneeze ! Well, thank Heaven, I am awake and alire, in- 
stead of being drowned under the Polar circle. Blow — howl — roar — 
a regular autumnal storm is rising. Half the sky already is covered 
with the wintry-looking clouds, and the air seems alive with yellow 
leaves which the wind has detached from their frail stems, and is scat- 
tering abroad in all directions. But hark ! these old pines ; the gentle 
sighing has ceased, and the dark branches are tossing and creaking 
and groaning in anticipation of the coming tempest. A pause — then a 
low murmur, growing louder and louder, till it becomes a perfect roar. 
I feel the spirit of mad, old Lear : — 

" Blow, winds, and crack your checks I rage I blow !" 

Out from the shelter into the open air*: yonder, fly a number of caw- 
ing crows. How the storm carries them up, down, and away, shriek- 
ing and calling to each other ; the tempest-demons ! 

Plash ! a huge drop of rain, cold as ice, on my forehead — three miles 
from home — catch me falling asleep again in the woods ! Triton, you 
have a most disconsolate look ; but cheer up, dog ! And now for the 
seven-league boots, and we'll soon be safe at the supper-table. I got 
home, wet to the skin, and with an incipient cold, that tormented me 
for a month. 

I remember her when she was but twelve years old. At that early 
age she was very beautiful, and as gentle and aflectionate as her own 
pet dove. She seemed to live in an atmosphere of kindly feeling ; her 
sympathies extended to every thing around ; she loved her parents and 
her friends with an intensity and depth which few could penetrate ; but 
•he loved the brute creation about her also, and the birds, the trees, and 
the flowers, and she would talk to them as if she though they oouUl 
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understand her. She used sometimes to sit on a greensward bank, by 
the side of her father's house, with a heap of spring-fiowers in her lap, 
and look them over and arrange them, all the while singing in a low, 
sweet tone, which made the listener stop and think of other worlds than 
this. When I saw her thus, I could have fallen down and worshiped 
her, for she appeared to me no less than an angel from heaven. And 
wonderful, indeed, for one so young, was her knowledge of books. No 
one could tell what it was that first excited in her mind the love of read- 
ing ; but so it was, and often would she sit apart from her play-mates, 
with no other companion than a volume of poems, or perchance some 
well-known history of ancient or feudal times. Yet she was never 
morose or ill-tempered, and when engaged in childish sports with those 
of her own age, she was the gayest of the gay. Neither did she neg- 
lect Ar household duties, for her parents were poor ; but her mother 
blessed her, because she was ever ready to leave her flowers, her com- 
panions, and even her books, to assist in domestic occupations. 

Years rolled on, and her nineteenth summer came. She was be- 
trothed to a young man of her own village— one apparently every way 
worthy of her, with a noble face and figure, and a naturally powerful 
mind, cultivated by a liberal education. And she loved him. Oh ! 
none can guess the full intensity of that love ; it was her all in all, her 
life, her very being. They were married. A twelve-month past away, 
and the young lover had become a cold and careless husband. Yet she 
bore it well, not a murmur escaped her lips, and none but those who 
marked her sunken cheek and swollen eyes, dreamed of any thing 
wrong. Afterward came vice and open ill-treatment — still the young 
wife complained not, and to him her face ever wore the same sweet 
smile, though she knew but too well that her heart was breaking. 

At last he came home, half intoxicated, and brought into her pre- 
sence a strange woman, his companion in sin. It was too much for 
human nature to bear. The injured, slighted wife, arose and with tear- 
less eye, but a face white as death, and quivering lips, slowly prepared 
to depart from the mansion. " Where are you going ?" said he, roughly. 

" Home !" was the faint, but firm reply. " No, by !" he exclaimed, 

seizing her arm. She shrunk back instinctively, a low moan escaped 
her lips, and she fell dead at his feet ! 

Reader ! compare not this fragment with the tales of fiction some- 
what similar, perhaps, that you may have seen, for this is true. 

A scene from my window, taken as exactly as my descriptive powers 
will permit. Immediately opposite, a store ; no sign out, but a tub of 
quinces, a pile of grindstones, and a fat man with a red nose standing 
before. That man is a perfect torment to me. I spring from my bed 
in the morning, rush to the window, and there he stands, his nose all 
a-glow, his hands in his pockets, and himself gazing around with an air 
of self-complacent abstraction, which tells as plain as daylight, of bank 
stock and real estate. After dinner he is there again, a cigar in his 
mouth, but otherwise just as before, and now and then nodding famil- 
iarly to some passing acquaintance. Now of all things I detest a 
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cigar. I try to smoke one, but it excoriates my lips, hums my tongue, 
sets my eyes a-running and my nose a-tingling, and ends in making 
roe sick. Why cannot people use pipes ? Clay isn't juicy — the fra- 
mnt vapory cools, and when puffed from the mouth curls about the head 
ni such magnificent snowy and riolet wreaths. But to my description. 
I live on a comer, and as I look out, I see three different roads brBnch« 
tng off into the country. Afar in the distance are the blue mountains, 
no, not blue, for the autumnal frosts have fallen upon them, and they 
are as many-hued as the rainbow. Nearer, white houses, trees, a 
liberty pole, and immediately before me, in the widening street, horses, 
oxen, coal carts, lumber wagons, merchants, farmers, mechanics, dogs. 
But softly, who is this coming along the opposite sidewalk ? A Fresh- 
man. Mark him well, that dress, it was the chef d'ceuvre of the vil- 
lage tailor, and his fond father intended it only for Sunday we A, but 
the student hath got into a new world now, and already doth that coat 
exhibit marks of every-day use. Four years of college life before 
him, and O ! how long, how insupportably long do they seem in the 
prospect. But there are high thoughts in that young breast ; though 
perhaps the bashful tyro would hardly acknowledge them even to his 
own soul. A long life, health, a happy family circle, reputation, fame! 
all these gleam before him, sometimes in the daily walk, but most often 
in the silent, solitary hours of night. May his most ardent wishes be 
gratified ! yet let him not forget that the brightest day hath its clouds, 
die clearest fountain is sometimes turbid, the fairest blossom sometimes 
blasted. Let him not trust to the voice that tells him hard study is 
foolishness, for it is not ; let him not think he can select a better 
path to the temple of knowledge than that which gray-haired expe- 
rience has pointed out, for he cannot; let him not hope that he will 
enter upon the duties of life as readily or as easily, even though he 
spend these four years in the pursuit of the gratifications and pleasures 
of the passing hour, for he will not. Though we mourn over it never 
to bitterly in afler years, the spring-time of youth once gone, is gone 
forever. 
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UTERARY NOTICES. 

WARUM'e GxooRAPiiT. A syBtematic view of Geography ; by William Warren. 
Portland, Me., William Hyde. 

The third edition of this work is upon our tahla Hie author appears to be a man 
desirous of extending the sphere of useful knowledge as much as possible, by render- 
ing access to it so easy that all may enter. Himself a teacher, and of established 
reputation, we might expect that he would be especially qualified for the task he baa 
undertaken. 1^ manner in which he has accomplished this work, proves that he is 
so. The first thing that arrested our attention upon opening the book, was its sim- 
plicity and clearness. The whole is arranged according to a uniform system, whiek 
renders it plain to the comprehension of the learner, and fixes the lessons in his 
memory. The superfluous matter with which the old books of geography wen 
loaded, is oast off entirely in Mr. Warren*! work, and the definite focts that am 
really important, are given with accuracy and fidelity. The Atlas contains the latest 
discoveries, and is arranged on a plan, we believe, altogether new. 

It cannot be expected that in our limited space that we can give even a synopsis of 
Mr. Warner's book ; but after having carefully examined it, we would cheerfblly 
recommend it to all, to parents, schoolmasters, and children alike. 



The Rkuoious and LrrERARV Gem. — ^The September No. of this Magazine has been 
for some time on our table. It is a union of the " Gem" and ** Liady*s Pearl,'* and 
appears to be ably conducted. Several of the articles are s(>locted firom other periodi- 
cals, and in the selection the author has evinced much discrimination. It contains a 
beautiful engraving of the *^ Sisters of Bethany.*' The work deserves support, and 
we presume it will obtain it, smw it numbers among its contributors such writers as 
Mrs. Sigoumey, Mrs. Omc, J. G. WTiittier, William B. Tappan, and others of well 
known literary reputation. Its typographical execution is creditable to the publisher. 
It is edited by Rev. C. W. Dcnnison. (Boston : Joseph H. Sears, 32 Comhill.) 



The Dartmouth for September, though late, was received with pleasure. It has 
entered upon its fifth volume in a new dress, with new type, and containing, as they 
assure us, one fifth more matter than any preceding number. We congratulate them 
on its improved appearance. Wc arc unable to learn their terms ; but surely, what* 
ever it may cost, when such exertions are made to elevate the chamcter of this organ 
of their literary taste and attainments, there can be no one of their number so pitiMly 
mean, as to refuse tp give it his earnest and hearty support 



The Nassau Monthly for September is welcomed. Its character for spirit, original- 
ity, and variety, is fully sustained. Since the appearance of the August Number, we 
have regarded it with great afiection, and always press it to our editorial heart with 
pccuUariy pleasing emotions. Macte virtute ! 



*«* The I^adies* Companion, Eclectic, and other periodicals, lie on our table, but 
we have no room to notice them in this number. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

RiADKB, £d0t erer ipend a vacation in the City of Ebna? No? "nmi we do 
iMure thee, whether gnuluate or other, thou art fiur from having completed thy College 
education. We care not whether he can demonstrate a single proposition at hii 
Euclid, or retains a mathematical principle in his memory — ^whether he can render a 
sentence of Latin or Greek — ^yet that student has not studied in vain, who can Ute 
those six mortal weeks in this goodly city. 

He has the pleasing consciousness in his bosom that he has fulfilled that important 
command of the Apostle, " Let patience have her perfect work I" He has moreover 
the satisfactory assurance that he can nercr die of ennuL 

To one who has witnessed the bustle and activity of the city during term time, it is 
almost impossible to convey an adequate idea of its appearance during vacatioD. 
Indeed, one can hardly persuade himself it is the same place — it seems rather like a 
city of the Tombs. 

The sun does indeed rise in the morning, but by no means at the time at which we 
are wont to expect him at that season of the year. Very seldom did we see him up 
belbie seven or eight, and sometimes it was even ten o*ckx;k in the morning before we 
saw any indications of his appearance. And then, too, in such a dull, plodding 
manner does he pursue his journey through the heavens, dispensing his light in a 
lifdess, mechanical aori of way, as if grudging you its enjoyment, that you really fed 
It a relief to have him again out of the way, and be left to 3rour own uninterrupted 
knightly pursuits. The moon, too, it must be confessed, did sometimes shine ; not, 
however, as " gentle Cynthia with radiance serene" — rather with a pale and sickly 
light, such as we might suppose would emanate from a monstrous green cheese revolv- 
ing around our earth. 

And then the magnificent forest trees, which make our city the pride of New 
En^and, the Queen of the Union, seem to have caught the general infection, and wave 
not their branches nor rustle their leaves at the touch of the summer breezes which 
play listlessly around them, but stand in mournful silence, as if they felt and sympa- 
thized in the general gloom which pervades the face of nature. 

The streets, too— how deserted ! how lifeless ! The hum of business is hushed — the 
rettle of carriages is heard no more, save now and then some empty hack or dray 
moving lazily along in search of employment Occasionally, perchance, you will see 
some honest country Jonathan, with his wagon full of * Yankee notions,' which he has 
Inought in to * peddle,* driving through the streets with a vacant, wondering stare, aa 
if he had missed the place of his destination, and at night, with downcast, puzzled 
look, plodding homeward with his unsaleable merchandise, his Yankee tact and 
shrewdness for once completely nonplussed. 

We walk down Chapel — " what a change comes over the spirit of our dream !** 
^^irough no crowded thdroughfare are we now compelled to thread our way — no 
iamiliar faces meet our gaze. Rich silks and broadcloths, gaudy prints, glittering 
jewelry, imposing placards of new books, line the streets as usual, crying, " come 
and buy me," but in vain — no purchaser appears. Idle shopmen may be seen peering 
out from behind their counters with curious gaze at the solitary passer-by, or another 
more bold perchance standing in the door, whose earnest, entreating countenance seems 
to ask, '' Shall I have the pleasure of showing you some goods to-day, sir?" The 
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ladies, too, whooe attractions giye such life and animation to our sploDilid promenades 
^urin^ fine weather in term time, and make our city almost an earthly paradise, nt 
seen no more ai\er commencement until the beginning of another term. The Springs, 
I Niagara, Nahant, or Rockaway, are enlivened by their smiles and their wit-— a far 
more rational and sensible mannmr of spending their time, than by remaining in the 
city, 

"to blush onaeen, 

And waste their iweetneia oo the deeert air.** 

But we forget the k)ne1y, weary hours of the < long vacation,' amid the joyous, 
hearty greetings of returning friends. Every countenance beams with pleasure— every 
pulse beats high with joy. Even the mighty elms awake from their long slumbers, 
tossing their giant arms to the Autumn winds, as they would welcome with a glorious 
** live thou Hoch !" familiar friends. But hush ! even as we speak, a note of sorrow 
strikes upon the ear, a chill of sadness comes stealing o*er the heart Instead of the 
accustomed tones of our College bell, to-day a knell calls us to the house of God ; and 
amid the hushed silence of the thronging crowd, a coffin is borne up the Chapel aisle. 
One who but three years since left these honored halls with the most distinguished 
honors of his Alma Mater, who was yesterday dischargring the duties of an officer of 
the Institution, lies there to-day in the cold embrace of death. No questions here do 
ivc ask, no praises add, while the * heart is throbbing with its untold anguish/ for at 
such an hour would Eulogy herself bo silent, as she roads upon the coSBn lid the name 
of John B. Dwioht. 

** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's teeatb, 

And stars to set— but all, 
Tbuu hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death." 

But to return — for we fear, kind reader, lest we should weary your patience in these 
discursive wanderings ; ' tliercforc (as saith tlic limb of the law) we will come to the 
point at once, and immediately we will come to the point' 

We sat down for a few moments* gossip with our patront respecting our — perhape 
we should say their Magazine — ^thc subject ever uppermost in our thoughts. We greet 
you to-day with the first nmnbcr of our ninth volume, a new era in our histoiy. We 
confess we feel an honest pride, when wc look back upon the past and mark what haa 
already been accomplished — when we look forward to the future and realize in fimcy 
what we have good hopes shall yet be eficcted. Eight years through ' simshine and 
tlirough shade,' has * Maga' nobly battled against the waves of contending fortune. 
Sometimes it has for a moment seemed she must strike her cobrs and go down, but 
again she has risen above all opposing obstacles, and to-day she stands on a firmer 
foundation than at any preceding time. She is fast laying aside the dress and appear- 
ance of childhood and youth, and already assuming an air of matronly grace and 
dijTiiity. Even since the last appeared before you she has added one sixth to her fair 
proportions, whether with a corresponding increase in excellence and variety of matter, 
lK?auty and finish of execution, she will speak for hersclfl She is now the pioneer in 
C-ollege literature, in age and size far in advance of her competitors in sister institu- 
tions. How she compares with them in literary merit, it becomes not us to judge. 
While we would not speak of tliesc accidental advantages in a boasting spirit, and 
realize it must be to the possession of other qualities that oar Magazine derives ita 
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daim to be considered firat in the fidd of Cdlege literature, we yet feel the rcapoam 
bilitiefl these advantages impose on as, to be faithful to our trust We arc aware tlu 
the Magaxinc has not at all times, during the last two or three years, especially 
folfilled the eiqpectations of its patrons. According to the old proverb, the best of mci 
(and we would also add of Magazines) have their failings: 

H quandoque boniu donniut Homenu." 

Availing ourselves of the experience of the past, we confidently hope to remedy somi 
iiuilts in the management and character of the Magazine during the past two or three 
years. At the same time, we confess we do not expect, nor shall wc attempt, to please 
alL While we receive with kindness, and weigh with consideration, the auggcstioBf 
of oar friends, for the improvement of the Magazine, we shall by no means feci oiai- 
■elves bound to follow their advice, but shall pursue the * even tenor of our way,* it 
■Qch manner as we think most conducive to its best interests. 

And now, Juniors especially, and all whom it may concern, a wonl in your ear! 
As you will doubtless from time to time appear before your class, as competiton fv 
its honors, in the pages of the Magazine, permit us to give you a few hints, which may 
save you a needless waste of time. A solemn conclave of the ' corps Editorial* wn 
recently held in our sanctum, (to which, by the way, kind reader, we on another oc- 
casion may introduce thee,) at which business of vital importance to the interests d 
humanity, and our Magazine in particular, was discussed. Several members of the 
' corps* became highly excited. The most serious consequences seemed about ti 
ensue. At length, however, by the most strenuous exertions of the Moderator, ordei 
was restored, and the following resolutions unanimously passed, and ordered to be 
published, for the benefit of our contributors : 

Whereas, we have learned with unfeigned regret, from various authentic sources 
the decea.w of John Milton, Edwin Spenser, Ben Johnson, (otherwise known ai 
' honest Ben,*) and a host of other English worthies, whose names arc distinguishei 
in the annals of Literature ; and whereas, the young and tender minds of our cona 
pondents have been so deeply aflected with this painful dispensation of Providence 
that they have been able to write of little else during the past few months, thus throw 
ing a gloom and 9eriou9ne8S over the pages of our Magazine, entirely inconsLstent witi 
its original design — 

T^ierefore Resolved, That for any person to bring the remains, character, history 
or vmtings of these individuals before the public in the columns of the Yale literar 
Magazine, thus lacerating the feelings of a wide circle of friends, be considered ai 
act of heinous sacrilege, and meet our decided disapprobation. 

Furthermore Resolvedt That as the most eifectual method of diverting their mind 
ttom these painfully absorbing subjects, our correspondents be earnestly rrcomniendet 
to employ their talents on lighter and more amusing artichrs, or at least those of a mor 
practical nature, thus enlivening and rendering more acceptable to our readers th' 
pages of the Magazine, and deriving more real benefit to thcmst'Ives, 

Gentlemen, do jrou take? Such are the derisions of tlie Fates, by which wc inten* 
to abide, so you have fair warning. Occasionally a spirited review on some late an 
interesting work, may meet with acceptance, or perchance an essay on some distil] 
guished living individual, provided it be characterized by the power and genius of 
Macaulay, Carlyle, or North — none other need apply. In accordance with the aboi 
resolutieHBi, we ratam to the antbon, without farther comment, the essays on '* Biske, 
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y ** Shakspearc,** (ye gods ! only think of a eritieim on Shakspeare.) and " Shelley f* 
I ionic of which, wc arc happy to remark, indicate talents, which, had they been em- 
^ ployed on other subjccta, would have at once obtained them a place in our Magazine. 
, One word about poetry. We judge from communicationfl we have received, that 
Bome persons supposed an hour's leisure in throwing together rhymes at random, 
would gain them a hearing in our columns. We beg leave to suggest to these aspiring 
geniuses, the propriety of selecting some more suitable channel through which to ac- 
quire an ' immortality of fame,' than the pages of our humble periodical The I)emo- 
eratic Review, New Englander, or Knickerbocker, will bring them at once more fully 
into the notice of the public, at whose discriminating tribunal they will doubtless re- 
eeivc the reward due their merit Some of our poetic communications, which bear 
the impress of genius and labor, we receive with pleasure ; with others of a contraiy ^ 
description, we sometimes lose all patience. But more of this anon, while we have a 
word with 

OUR COKRESPONDENTS. 

The author of the lines to ** M. A. R.*' is informed, that, according to his request, 
we shall not notice his communication. 

The " Dithyrambic from Schiller" is respectfully declined. 

We have received a poetical communication of some three pages of foolscap, with 
notes, entitled, 

" Old Bol, 

* A steed right valiant he.* 

Obiit Kalendis Aprilis MDCCCXU, M, IX." 

Tliis is one of the most remarkable poetical productions we have perused in a long 
time. Combining the highest flights of the imagination, and the most pathetic ap- 
peals to the tender feelings, with beauty of expression, and justness of sentiment, it 
possesses all the elements of true poetry. As an instance, we select at random a 
single stanza, in the first line of which is forcibly portrayed the author's just taste and 
nice observation of the work* of nature ; in the next, ho settles an important point 
in moral philosophy, which Paley has not treated of ; and finally, in the remainder, 
displays a heart keenly alive to the interests of the brute creation and sufiering hu* 
manity. 

(* A long tail to a bone it a beaotlfUI item- 
Til a dn to dock a nac*s tall off ihort like araliMt ; 
For this if bis oaly defense wbeo flies bite blm, 
And wltbout it in dogdsys be runs tbe risk of going rabbtd ** 

One more stanza, showing his unrivaled powers of description : 

. " In taking bis meali Bob was not over nleo~ 
Witb Um prolegomena be into them dlvei, 
Com, bay, and oati, disappeared in a triee. 
In a way tbat would qoite bava sstoniihad the Badvaa.*' 

Accent on the last syllable, if you please I There's poetry for you with a ven- 
geance. 

The author of " The Mamac's Monody** fieurly out-Russells RnsseU, the king of 
mad poetiy. A ngttd to the dangeiDai oooaeqimioai that might ansos to tome of 
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our readen, of BciuntiTc ncrFwi, alone prrvrnts us from (riving the poem entile, 
▼enture to preient one or tu'o exqumtely touching Btanzas. 
'* My hopn all fl«d like upectret wan, 

And oft there heavnd tlm duep drawn iiiKh, 

And then a bright glance in tliiii eye 

Did ttcortck wliate^cr it looked uiion ; 

And Ntraiigrni oft, with visagi> uul, 

Enquired, and hoard Po^r Kate is madT 

Once more: 

" See there Atandi 

The traitor that with serpent art 
Beguiled mc nf my spotU-M hi'art, 
And crushed It in hlM ruthleM linnda.*' 

This reminds us of a striking couplet by a young tradesman, alluded to by ( 
ridge, in his Biographia Litcraria: 

" No morr will I endure lovo'ii plcnMing pnin, 
Or round my keart*M leg bind hU galling chain.** 

To which some (me has added, in pencil marks, ** do it** ! So mote it be. 



*«* We observe a donation of one thousand dollars has been made to Yale CoDqfi^ 
by Isaac H. Townsend, the interests and profits of which are to be paid in prenuiaai 
for Elnglish composition. A more noble object for such a nmnificent present could aof 
have been devised, and we anticipate the most brnclicial rrnults from the imni— 
One condition on which this simi is presented, is the following : 

" The said Corporation [The President and Fellows of Yule College in New Haw] 
dull aimually pay out the interests and profits of the loans aforesaid in &9e (5) pv^ 
miums of twelve dollars ($12) each, to the authors in the Senior Class of the bMt 
original componitions in the English language. The subjects for said 
■hall be proposed from time to time soon after the bef^iiming of each academical 
and all the members of the Senior CMass in s<iid (ollege for the time being shaO bftf* 
fibcrty to write for tlie pn*niiuins. The subjects kIiuII be w'lectcd by the Faculty «f "^ 
tiie College ; unless in any year or years the Faculty shall consider it ezpedieUt li 
refer to each student the 8(>lection of his own ttubjcK'.t llie pn*iniimi8 shall be miiriiM 
by the Faculty, or by a coniniittee designated by tlie Fuculty for the puipoie. Nil 
discrimination shall be made among the compositions to which piemiunia ■hall be 
awarded. All compositions receiving premiums sliuU be read in public at a "**«^w^ 
of the members of the College, and as far as practicable by tlieir respective authon \ ^ 
and shall then be preserved among the papers of tlie College.*' 



Several volumes of back numbers of the Yale Literary on hand, which will be db* 
poeed of on the most reasonable terms. 
Commimications for the next nimiber must be handed in immediately. 
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THE POET'S MISSION. 

Oh, that Charles Lamb were here to write ' a cornplaiot on the 
decay of poets in the republic — yea, and in the world ! It is now 
many years since Sir Philip Sidney made his famous ** Defense of 
Poesie" — a defense which will go down to the latest age as embracing, 
in its comprehensive generalization, all that need be — not to say can 
be — said upon the subject ; and, though by no means forgotten, it 
would seem to be read to little purpose in these latter days. Could 
that * gentle scholar* at this hour look out from his honored resting 
place beneath Saint Paul's, on the poetic world, might he not at first 
suppose his eyes had opened upon Plato's commonwealth, whence the 
whole race of rhymers was ignobly banished ; or rather upon the 
dominions of that Sultan who threatened to * cut off the head of the 
first man that made a reflection ?' 

Surely he might be pardoned for such a supposition, in view of the 
wide difiference between his idea of the poet and that which prevails 
quite extensively at present. There is no end to the numbers who lay 
claim to this title, and who actually do send forth to the world whole 
reams of rhymed lines, regularly divided into stanzas, and copiously 
interlarded with those hackneyed phrases of prettiness, which, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, were in vogue before the confusion 
of tongues, and were carried by the scattered colonists from the plain 
of Shinar to every comer of the talking world. In one respect, it is 
saddening to know that such productions do not give an honest title to 
this high dignity ; for, in our greener days, even we have been found 
guilty of sundry melodious numbers, which it is to be feared future 
ages will * willingly^ let die.* A malicious posterity may take courage 
from the fact that no disposition to the contrary has as yet been mani- 
fested by a discerning public ! 
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But though it is the death blow to our own fond hopes, we yield ao 
unqualified assent to the assertion of Sir Philip, that " Not rhyming and 
versing make a poet, for one may be a poet without versing, and a 
versifier without poetry." And again, " A poet no industry can make, 
if his own genius be not carried into it." 

Yet we believe he may know what constitutes a poet, who is not one 
himself, and may have some idea of the duties implied in that name, 
even though their performance may far surpass his own ability. It is 
this assurance which has emboldened us to enter on the theme we 
have chosen. 

The true poet is not an every-day character, and his mission to this 
earth is no ordinary mission ; — a truth which has been felt, and io 
various ways acknowledged, by all nations and from ihe remotest anti- 
quity. The Romans, when they gave him the title of " Seer," and 
the Greeks, when they called him " the Creator," evinced the same 
feeling of reverence which more barbarous nations had ever shown the 
bard ; and moreover, that they had some worthy notions of the ground 
of his claim to superiority. 

No one, whatever may be his skill in metrical composition, can 
justly be called a poet, who is not gifted by nature with a high degree 
of imagination ; an extraordinary sensibility or capacity for receiving 
impressions from the external world through the medium of the senses, 
and from the workings of the soul itself by reflection ; and superadded 
to these, an exquisite taste, to guide him in the selection of subjects, 
the manner of treating them, and in the choice of language. 

It is by no means uncommon for those possessed of one of these 
characteristics, to the exclusion of the others, conscious that they are 
not in all respects like the rest of the world around them, to suppose 
that theirs is the true ' diviner mind,' and to wreak upon rythmical 
expressions their half formed or half clothed fancies. Accordingly, 
the imaginative youth in vain strives to gain the public ear, and to 
procure for his " airy nothings a local habitation and a name ;" the too 
sensitive swain wonders that the world has no sympathy with his 
tears, and cannot realize the depth of his poetic sorrows ; while he of 
taste alone, comes on with cold and stately air, and sits to Cowper for 
his portrait : 

*• Manner is all in all — whatever is i^iit •- — 
Tho substitute for genius, sense, and wit" 

But the fortunate being who finds in himself the felicitous combina- 
tion of qualities we have enumerated, may safely feel warranted in 
entering on a course of study for the poetical profession. Not that he 
may not deserve the name without severe, methodical, and protracted 
study — for many examples of success in uneducated poets will occur 
to every memory — but it is an art of sufficient dignity and utility to 
deserve the study of a life, and without it, one can never climb the 
highest summits of ' the Aonian mount.* 
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Nothing has more to do with the complete success of a candidate 
for poetic honors, than the motive with which he enters on his course ; 
for a motive he must have, and that a powerful one, or he will soon 
tire in that pathway which, though strown with flowers, is nigged still. 
The experience of the muses' votaries through all time would seem 
enough to deter every one from writing for pecuniary reward. Should 
one be bold enough yet to indulge thoughts of cultivating poetry for 
the profit of the thing, let him not commence the execution of his plans 
till he has pondered well these words of the gifted Hillhouse, than 
whom none ever wrote with purer motives : — " A tissue wrought and 
unwrought like Penelope's, flowered over with the hues of life, glitter- 
ing and massive with costly materials and patient toil, cannot be 
manufactured in modem times as a gainful article : — the daughter of 
Icarus cannot weave with the handmaids of Arkwright !" 

Nor should the love of fame — that universal stimulus to action and 
peculiar curse of liierary men — be suflered to lead the mind astray : for 
the breath of popular applause is almost sure to sway us from the line of 
true success and permanent honor. Even the approval of the wisest 
and best of men should not be set up as the leading incentive to a life's 
employment, or the highest reward of literary excellence. There is a 
stronger motive than the love of money or of fame ; and a nobler reward 
than the praise of men awaits him who, yielding his whole soul to the 
influence of that motive, adopts poetry as his vocation. 

Consciousness of power, a just sense of the grandeur and utility of 
his art, and a real desire to use it for the greatest good of his fellow- 
men, should influence the poet in his outset, and should accompany him 
in every step of his progress. If he distrusts his own ability, or doubts 
the interest of others in his employment ; if he knows not fully the na- 
ture of the instrument he wields, or has little confldence in its power ; 
if conscience reproaches him for selflsh or ignoble ends, his heart will 
falter, his arm be paralyzed, and the puny execution will reveal, too 
late, the fatal deficiency. But of all men in the world, the poet should 
be the last to feel any distrust of his art. True, it has been often abused, 
and thoughtless men have thence argued against poetry itself, instead of 
its abuser ; but the coldest heart among them rises up in condemnation 
of so unjust a sentence, when the eye falls by chance upon some thrill- 
ing page, and fills with tears of joy or sorrow, as the weird enchanter 
summons up the memory of some past hour and scene — it may be of 
childhood — pleasant or mournful to the soul. 

The poet should be aware of the universality of those principles of 
the mind on which his art is founded ; universal, inasmuch as all are 
endowed in some degree with the capacity to recognize and love what 
is truly beautiful in the physical, intellectual, and moral world : and this 
is the groundwork of poetry. While man exists, susceptible to intel- 
lectual pleasure and to powerful appeals to his passions, imaginations, 
and sympathies ; while nature is full of beauty, and the mind has power 
to compare, select, and arrange what is ennobling and refined in her my- 
riad associations ; while the world aflbrds its '* strong contrast of sta^ 
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tion, character, and scene ;" while the soul is filled with its restless 
aspirations for some better world and some higher life than this ; true 
poetry will meet with a ready renponse in the human heart, and the lyre 
will never be unstrung, nor attuned in vain to its varied harmonies. 

Let not any believe the oft-repeated assertion, that the poet's labor has 
been all anticipated. True, it has been a favorite occupation with man, 
and almost every conceivable thing has, at one time or another, been a 
theme for poetic inspiration. Even if it is difficult to find new topics, 
one may at least give the peculiar coloring and drapery of his own ge- 
nius to the old. But ** much yet remains unsung ;" and we should re- 
member that each of the great masters who has gone before us, was 
but '* one successful diver in that sea whose door of pearls is all our 
own." Let not the poet complain of a dearth of subjects fitted to bring 
his powers into the fullest exercise, while nature continues to make her 
route but touching appeals to the heart of humanity. Is not the same 
calm, blue sky spread out above our heads, that hung over the primeval 
dwellers in paradise ? The same sun and moon which lighted their 
pathway, do they not shine on ours ? And the pure stars that bend 
down to us their meek and quiet eyes, are they not the same bright 
constellations that moved the harp of David to heavenly music ? Here 
and there, the same rocky mountain lifts up its huge, dark form, now, 
to receive a glowing crown, radiant with a thousand sweetest tints, and 
anon, to stay the storm-cloud in its fierce career, and to roll off from its 
bald, scathed front, the bolt which would else have sent desolation and 
ruin into the plain below. The ancient forest still stands in its solitude, 
unbroken since the world began, save by the tread of the wild beast 
seeking for others weaker than he ; or by the songs of birds, whose 
life is all one flow of melody, unchilled by fear, untamed by slavery. 
The meadow still knows its quiet stream, and the mountain crag its 
rushing torrent. Old ocean still *' pours round all his gray and melan- 
choly waste ;" still sends its murmuring ripple to the beach, or blends 
its hoarse roar with the thunder that rolls along its mountain-surges, 
crested with the lightning's glare. The glories of the rising and the 
setting sun, the gentle twilight hour, and night, spreading her robe of 
silence and of darkness round the earth, still crowd their thoughts upon 
the poet, and teach him the lessons of beauty and of love. The sea- 
sons still keep on their annual round, decking the earth with flowers, 
warming it into full life and verdure, crowning it with golden harvests, 
and throwing over it the white veil of sorrow for happy days gone by. 
Oh, Nature is ever young ! To him who has ears to hear, she speaks 
the same voice she has spoken to the countless generations she has 
seen grow old and die ; and the same truths she will utter to the end 
of time. 

Here, too, is man, with all that is sublime or contemptible connected 
with his wondrous powers, his passions, his memories, his hopes, and 
fears — man, with all his relations to his race and to his God — the no- 
blest theme that can occupy the poet's mind or guide his pen ! Here 
is woman, filling with honor her lovely sphere ; shedding on the dark- 
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est hour the light of her undying hope and faith ; cheering and uphold- 
ing man, through all his way, with her disinterested self-sacrifice, her 
sympathy, her constancy, her patient suffering ; and, above all, with 
her unfailing love, that eases *• the anguish of many a torturing hour ;" 
her love 

** That altera not with Time's brief hours and weeks, 
But bean it out even to the verge of doom.*' 

If it be true that ** the aim of poetry is to teach and delight mankind, 
making use of verse only as a dress best suited to the dignity of the 
work," how can the poet ever want for subjects ? Can he not be ever 
enriching his mind, by adding to its stores of wit, and knowledge, and 
judgment ; and ever bringing these to subserve his great object, — ^to 
teach men what goodness is, and to delight them to the love of it ? If 
virtue is the end of wisdom, how can the poet's labors ever fail, while 
imagination enables him to set forth characters of greatness and of good- 
ness, arrayed in robes of grace and dignity that shall win the homage 
of the heart and the consent of a conquered will ? All thoughts and 
deeds of all men are his ; the riches of the past and the present ; his- 
tory, science, and art ; external nature and intellectual and moral life 
are his ; and then Imagination wandering at her own sweet will, '^ bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown," and pours her treasures at his feet. 
All these, ** in the quick forge and working-house of thought," the poet 
moulds to his own chosen ends. 

The historian busies himself with the musty records of the past, and 
brings to light a thousand examples of the good and bad, in individuals 
or nations, and sets them in order before us for our encouragement or 
warning. The man of science produces his theories, accounts for 
things before unknown, and excites our wonder at the vast reach of the 
human intellect. The moral philosopher comes forward with his vol- 
umes of abstract truths and precepts, in the hope that thus he is to re- 
form the world. But the poet makes the past live before us, and merges 
all time in the glowing present. We stand in the presence of the men 
of other days ; we listen to their words ; we are with them in public and 
in private, in the council and on the battle-field ; and we ourselves wit- 
ness their deeds of glory or of shame. He twines with his green wreath 
of *' ivy never sere," the rough and forbidding trunk of the tree of know- 
ledge ; and they who sow with him for a companion, not only bring 
home in season their full sheaves and glowing clusters, but their har- 
vest-song goes up laden with the sweet breath of perennial flowers, that 
garland and bedeck the fruits of autumn. He may not lay down for the 
regulation of our conduct any formal system of morals, but in his pic- 
tures of actual life, we see virtue as she is, and our natures are de- 
lighted, exalted, and purified, by the contemplation. Vice, too, comes 
before us unwashed, works out with terrific energy its fatal consequen- 
ces, and the contrast stands out so boldly, that we must not only recog- 
nize, but feel its power. 
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It is by no means implied that the poet should confine himtdf to 
topics which have in view the direct inculcation of moral or even of in- 
tellectual truth. He may concern himself with aught that in any wij 
interests humanity. Still may the pastoral pipe praise the delights of 
humble, rural life, far removed from the envious strifes and contentiou 
of the world ; the elegiac strain may sigh at every note of grief, froa 
sadness to despair ; the satiric may still laugh at the changing shadei 
of human folly ; the bitter iambic cause meanness and yillainy to bide 
their heads for shame ; and the heroic may hand down to lasting fame 
the honored deeds of patriotism and valor. The dramatic poet may yet 
find materiel enough for his highest efforts in the varied conduct of mia 
under all the chances and changes of life. He finds it in all the work- 
ings of wrath, envy, revenge, and jealousy ; in love and hatred ; is 
poverty and wealth ; in joy and sorrow ; in all the ties of blood ud 
friendship ; in the sad or joyous sighings of hope and memory ; in sll 
that i» beautiful, tender or sublime in life ; in all that is touching or 
awful in death and the grave. The lyrist may find ample subjects for 
his song in celebrating the praises of good men and virtuous deeds, and, 
more than all, in chanting the praises of God. 

But here we are met with the assertion that religion is no theme for 
poetry, and are pointed to the example of bards of every age and clime, 
who have preferred any subjects to those which the Scriptures offer. 
It is freely admitted that the old mythologies of the heathen have beei 
far more frequently resorted to, by the sons of song, than the Christiaa 
system, and doubtless to the end of time they will be made use of for 
illustration and ornament. But he who would produce a great woriL, 
that shall defy the eating rust of time, must not only call in religion for 
a theme, but he must feel its influence upon his heart and life. It hat 
too much to do with intellectual growth and vigor, to be slighted by any 
scholar ; it has too much to do with the thoughts and feelings of man; 
it is too closely interwoven with their temporal interests and their et6^ 
nal destiny, to be passed over in silence by that poet who would en* 
shrine himself in the memory of his race. 

But in what respect is religion second in adaptedness to poetic uses, 
to the mythologies of Greece or Rome ? Is there not intellectual pletr 
sure in the bare contemplation of such a system, — one which elevates 
man so far above the influence of sordid affections, of sensuality and 
selfishness ? Does religion detract from our sensibility or deep love of 
the beautiful ? Does it take away any one of those influences by which 
imagination is excited to the creation of its ** passion-colored images of 
life ?" Does the pure lesson which nature teaches every poet, appeal 
with less vividness to him who gazes on all her works with adoratioo 
mingled with his wonder, and says, " My Father made them all "? 
Since the revelation of an omnipotent Author of nature presiding over 
all her mild or sterner moods, is there less of the poetic in those great 
convulsions which shake the globe itself, than when the bard of old saw 
in them some token of the wrath of Jove, whom perchance he might 
meet to-morrow on a gay errand of dalliance with some of the fair but 
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loosely-cinctured daughters of men ? It was not till the great Christian 
revelation, that to man 

** TYie oommon air, the earth, the flkics, 
Become an opening paradise." 

The modest flower that lifts its eye to heaven, grew at the feet of 
the bard of mythological times, but if he stooped to notice, he saw in 
it only beauty. The Christian poet knows who placed that flower 
there, and why He clothed it in its rainbow garment, and shed into its 
bosom a delightful fragrance ; and its beauty elevates his afiections to 
the Giver of ail. It is thus that 

" To him the meanest flower that hlows can giye 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

How narrow and low were their ideas of man and his relations — and 
that of necessity — knowing so little as they did of his nature and des* 
tiny ! Their man was but the outward manifestation. The private 
and retired walks of life they passed by unnoticed, and were attracted 
mostly by man as the hero ! It is Christianity which has given to the 
poet all those stem conflicts of the soul with its passions and propen- 
sities, and thus wrought out that lofty example of the moral sublime— 
the independence of the human will ! Christianity has given its charm 
to domestic life ; it has rescued woman from the degradation of hea- 
thenism, and love from the depths of sensuality, and has ?iven them in 
all their purity to the poet of modem times. In flne, it is this which 
has 'joined mute nature to ethereal mind, and made that link a melody.' 

Cowley has ably demonstrated the richness of the Bible in poetic 
themes, by collecting many of those it oflers and contrasting them with 
such as have been favorites with the poets of former ages. Our own 

Eoet, Willis, has availed himself of some few of these themes, and in 
is sacred pieces has produced decidedly the finest specimens we hav« 
to show of American poetry. If Bible themes are not poetical, why 
have the first artists of the world so often taken from it subjects for th« 
canvas ? Whence are the psalms of David and the poetry of Job ? 
Whence come those sublime passages which glow on every page, from 
the song of Moses and Miriam — ' the first to liberty that e'er wai 
sung' — to the seraphic visions of the seer of Patmos ? 

Does religion lack any of the outward essentials, or machinery of 
poetry ? It reveals to us an universe, with the Creator at its head, 
infinite in every glorious and powerful attribute ; and in his Son the 
mysterious nnion of the human and divine. It has its angels in multi- 
tudes which no man can number ; from the archangel by the throne td 
the infant spirits that go unseen on their errands of love * to the heirs 
of salvation.' It has its malicious spirits, at whose head stands Lucifer, 
* not less than archangel ruined.' It has removed the pall which hid 
eternity from the wisest of ancient philosophers, and reveals its heaven 
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of life and blessedness, and its hell of unending despair. What 8Qk> 
limity, tenderness, and pathos does it place within the poet's reach! Hoi 
full is it of every higher and nobler quality of poetry ; and how triflitt 
appears the machinery of mythology — splendid as it seemed by itself- 
when brought up in the comparison ! How strongly it reminds one a 
the pasteboard and tinsel ornaments, of the cannon-ball and aheet-iin 
thunder of the playhouse ! 

But with all its glorious revelations of truth, has religion left no looa 
for the expansion of the imagination ? Attempt to fathom the mysteriei 
of redemption, of the resurrection, and the worlds beyond the graTc' 
Tell us of the New Jerusalem, and describe the ' Lamb who is 
the light thereof I* Vie with the cherubim and seraphim, or the 
sweet singer of Israel, and you will find that religion is full of 
poetry ; that * the world is not dark or nature unlovely, when gazed 
upon by the seraph eye of the Christian ;' and you will no longer 
wonder that he is not content with soaring where any eye can follow, 
' who knows of worlds beyond Olympus, and of a life that begins wha 
mortals years have vanished.' 

If such as we have seen be the lofty mission of the poet, who shaD 
dare to undertake it ? None but he to whom it is given ; he in whose 
soul are ever rising 

** Thoughts that voluntary move hannoiiioiis nmnbere." 

Let such an one be cheered by the reflection, that though his labor be 
arduous, it is sublime ; and even in this life brings a noble recompense. 
Coleridge said, in looking back on his career, '* Poetry has been to me 
its own exceeding great reward. It has soothed my afflictions ; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; and 
it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the beaatiful and the 
good in all that meets and surrounds me." 

Let him who feels that he is gifted with * the vision and the facultj 
divine,' fix his eye upon that ideal standard of excellence, which caa 
never be attained till one shall arise in whom are blended the universal 
genius of Shakspeare and his minute interest in all the affairs of men, 
with the lofty imagination, the profound and varied learning, and the 
simple piety of him who sung * the dirge of a lost Paradise.' And 
what more sublime character than this can we conceive, and yet clothe 
it with the vesture of humanity ? 

And how glorious a destiny must await such a being, when — having 
well fulfilled his mission — he enters on his reward, and expatiates upon 
those heavenly plains whose beauty and love even here had begun to 
flow into the inner depths of his being ; and, by the still waters of 
Life's river, attunes his golden harp to sublimer strains than ever 
ravished the ear of mortal ; — strains which shall know no end but with 
the life of the Eternal One ! Cl. 
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MUSIC AND MEMORY. 

The world is full of music. When the ear 

l8 first attuned to harmony there come 

Borne on die gently passing breeze, sweet sounds 

Of rapturous melody ; as if the world 

Were one vast l3rre .£olienne, which Grod 

Had formed for his good pleasure, with its huge 

And deeply-sounding strings fiom pole to pole 

With wondrous skill outstretched, that not a breath 

Might idly fly away, but wake a strain 

Of passing sweetness, soothing with its tones 

The heart of man oppressed with grief and care, — * 

Give joy where joy was never known before, — 

And where man*s lot was happy, add still nx>re^ 

Unto his cup of bliss. 

Ah ! memory now 
I.*i bringing back the scenes of other years. 
I feel as though I were a child 'again. 
When all the world seemed pure, and bright, and fiur. 
Oh that it were so, — that the beautiful dream 
Of fife*s unchanging peace, and love, and bliss. 
Had ne'er been broken, — that I had not liyed 
To know that love could langmsli, and that man 
Could hate. Tlien had I thought the worid indeed 
A place of sunshine and of flowers, nor dreamed 
lliat clouds could dim tlie briglitncss of the one. 
Or death deprive the others of their beauty. 

Yet such a wish were impious. No ! 'Tis well 
To live and learn that only One is true. 
So that our love may iu)t be satisfied 
With what the earth can give, but seek in heaven 
A constant friend, and never-fiedling joys. 

In life's young dajrs how sweet each Sabbath mwn 
Was ushered in, when on the silent air 
The bell poured from its k>fty tower such strains 
As might enchant an angeL Beautiful rose 
That tapering tower, in its spotless grace 
Pointing to heaven. And when the rising moon 
Shone on its fair proportions, to the eye 
Of careless youth it seemed a pyramid 
Of purest silver painted on the sky. 
8 
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The ifHre is gone. Tlie bell is silent now. 
Nor doth it gncve me much, for it is well 
Hiat life's first years should with such memories 
Of pure delight be linked. 

Tis morning now. 
See with what beauty lingering on their way 
The 8un*s last rays are painting in the west 
The fleecy clouds. How soft! How bright! Howfitir! 



I. 
Hark ! the bell is ringing 

In the ivied tower, 
Angel-voiccs singing 

Charm the evening hour. 

II. 

How the sounds are swelling 

In the air of even, 
Like the life-springs welling 

In the courts of heaven. 

III. 

Now they come increasing, 
On the zephyr flying — 

List I for almost ceasing. 
They are gently dying. 

IV. 

Now again advancing, 
Sweetly are they sounding. 

On the hill-top dancing, 
Through the vale rebounding. 



Far away retreatin|r, 

AhM how swift ye leave me. 
Kindly was your greeting. 

Why did ye deceive me ? 

VI. 

Why, ah ! why so fleetly 
Seek the wild-wood flower, 

Wliile your notes so sweetly 
Charmed the evening hour ? 

VIL 

Now the bell is tolling, tcJKn|r, 

In the ivied tower ; 
So life*s tide is rolling, rolling-. 

During life's short hour. 

VIIL 
Time away is stealing, stealiogy 

Swift the sanda are flowing: 
*Tw the hour for acting, feehng. 

While life's fire is glowing. 



IX. 

May our lamps be burning, burning, 
Bright the flame shine ever: 

Soon well pass away, returning 
Never more, — oh, never ! 



C. 
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HORJS COLLEGIANiB. 

Reader, hast thou a clock — an honest, square-faced clock — a genu- 
ine son of the true Yankee breed ? Thou hast ; and, often as thou 
gazest on its expressive lineaments and truth-telling figures, thy heart 
warms towards it. Compared with it, thy stove, though it shine warmly 
on thee with its red Cyclops eye, and soothe thee to sleep perchance, 
with its soft, low song, is but a dull companion, uttering no voice to 
thee. Thy secretary — but mayhap thou art not one that loves to bum 
the midnight oil, and owest to it, the scene of the labors of thy sur- 
charged brain, some latent grudge. Thy mirror, though a faithful and 
truth-telling friend, is but a profitless companion, that shows thee naughl 
but what it may read in thy own face. In short, it is to thy old clock 
alone, that thy heart goes forth in hearty fellowship. Then, reader, 
there exists a bond of sympathy that links my heart to thine. 

For me the gay assemblies of society, with their vain projects, their 
rankling jealousies, only half hid beneath the flattering velvet of con- 
ventional benignity, their endless repetitions of worn-out inanities, have 
no charms. The dreamy stillness of my room, broken only by the tick- 
ing of my old friend upon the shelf — the sweet consciousness of lone- 
liness, uninterrupted by courteous laughter at forced wit, leave me free 
to stray in reveries more congenial far than the mirth that answers to 
the call of each gay circle. Mayhap this is not all ; feelings less pure 
within me, may nourish this secret discontent. Unfitted by nature to 
dazzle amid the glare of lights, or successfully engage in rivalry for ad- 
miration and applause, not gifled with the ready wit that alone can 
give one ease in social intercourse, diffidence leads me to walk in less 
frequented paths. Not that I would not rejoice to hear the voice and 
catch the approving smile of female loveliness. Cold is the heart that 
beats not high at the thought. Colder than mine, selfish though it be. 
I must confess, that with all my stoicism, (and what cynic, did he tell 
the truth, would not confess the same ?) gladly would I catch at the love 
of some bright being now imaged in my fancy. But condescending 
pity — that 1 cannot endure. No ! rather let me wear for life the weeds 
of single blessedness. How many shrink from the rude contact of the 
world around them, and hoard within their breasts feelings fond and 
deep, that might steep in happiness many an unmated soul. They care 
not in these crowded lists to run a tilt for ladies' smiles, but bury in 
their bosoms the budding affections which should bear roses, but yield 
only thorns to pierce the aching heart. Would that all such might 
taste the true fruits of social intercourse. But it may not be. Nature 
and cherished morbidness alike forbid the hope. 



Hail then Solitude ! and thou, too, my Clock ! be ye my mistresses — 
to you let me fill, in imagination, the brimming cup — to you pay my 
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devoirs, and seek with you to sport the glad companionship I may Ht 
claim with love and beauty. 

Horae Collegians ! College hours ! hours ? nay, days — weeks — yein 
— ^how swift their flight ! They come and go with a speed that scam 
leaves room for thought or consciousness. We but catch the 6tA 
glimpse of their approaching steps, ere they are past — ^paat forcTer! 
We may strive to recall them, but they come not again at our biddiog. 
Their receding forms flit by us, and glide down the streaoa, to reton 
no more. 

" The gladness of our youthful prime, 
It Cometh not again — that goldon time." 

'TIS sad to think that this joyous season of youth is so rapidly fleet- 
ing, — that the last of our college days will so soon be spent. Though 
we may but have entered on its term, yet is its close at hand. Aad 
when it shall have come, dear reader, and thou art about to launch ool 
thy bark upon the waters of the wide world, will its hours have passed 
over thy head as waves pass over the pebble, rounding and poUshisg 
thy form, but leaving no lasting impression on the soul within ? WiB 
thy college course have been to thee but so many revolutions of the 
hands upon thy clock face, so many rising and setting suns ; or, ai 
thou caliest the roll of its hours, shall each show to thee its talent, wefl 
increased by usury ? Believe me, if thou dost not use them ariglU, 
sooner or later they will confront thee with a heavy reckoning — spiiits 
that will not down at thy command. I would not accuse tkee^ bst 
have we not those within our college walls, upon whom the eTenti 
of life make as little impression as breezes on the solid rock, or 
blarney on a bull-dog, — men to whom time is a blank, and thought a 
thing unknown ? Mere *' numerus," as Horace hath it, — 

" Sponsi Penclop», ncbulones, Alcinoique 
In cute curunda plus aequo operata juventus ; 
Cui pulclinun fuit in mcdios dormire dies." 

They seem to exist for no purpose under Heaven save to digest the 
food that instinct leads them to deposit within their cesophagi — walking, 
or rather creeping, through life, without aim or eflfort — ^bestowing the 
least possible labor on this irksome task of existence, that must be 
gone through with. Yet, though these votaries of Vacuna seem erer 
aiming (striving is too strong a word for these vegetable soups) to 
make the current of life flow smooth and swift, — they seem not to 
wish it ended. Singular perversity, to wish so great a bore as life 
protracted I 

Doubtless you, my reader, have seen such. It has been my lot to 
light upon one, and that a perfect specimen of these " ostrea viventia," 
that do nought but gape from year to year, and seem quite out of their 
element when taken from their native bed. 
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Ftillman was in truth the very prince of sluggards. Were I a be- 
liever in the doctrines of transmigration, I would say with certainty, 
that he was inhabited by a soul fresh from the body of a sloth, not yet 
aware of its liberation. With half an eye you could see that he was 
bom with his eyes shut, and at twenty he had scarce got them open. 
Nothing could disturb his deep tranquillity. The same placid vacuity 
of expression ever beamed in his full blown face, which seemed the 
favored resting place of sleep. One glance at him was enough to en- 
gender an uncontrollable yawn. To gaze on him for one minute was 
certain oblivion. Laudanum would be exciting beside him — the sooth- 
ing strains of Mercury a merry jig, compared with his deep-drawn 
breath. Often has the recitation room been all agape with the influence 
that flowed from him in a steady stream; nay, once, horresco ref- 
erens, when called upon to recite he turned upon the tutor, as he rose, 
a look so piteous, that, though vigilant as Cerberus, he yielded to his 
blandishments, and oping wide the portals of his jaws, he yawned 
aloud. That day poor Fullman waskunkedf and was never again re- 
instated in the good graces of our officer. From that time his spirits 
failed him — he became melancholy and languid — his vivacity was 
gone. He felt that he was not appreciated, and determined to seek 
some spot in which the wings of his genius would not feel the fetters 
that here cramped their flight. 

His departure left a sad vacancy — we feel it yet, though he deserted 
college full a year ago. We miss his slow and steady step ascending 
the chapel aisle, after all others are seated, and the solid sound with 
which he dropped his broad proportions on the bench. We meet him 
no more taking his noon-day walk, full three hundred yards, from his 
room to his boarding house. We feel that something is wanting to fill 
the measure of pur daily observations, and know not what it is, till we 
look round and see that Fullman's seat is vacant. But stop, I recollect 
an incident that will throw his character into much more prominent re- 
lief than any description I can give. 

Walking one day, at noon, with Dandie Blake, (Dandie, be it known, 
is a corruption of Andrew,) we happened on Fullman, who had got 
through a good part of his daily journey to dinner. Dandie, who by 
the way is a jovial dog, and an especial friend of mine, broke out with, 
" What will you bet me, Harry," (my name, when it has Jackson afler 
it,) '* I can't start old Hasty from a walk ?" (Ho is called Hasty on 
account of his fondness for the dish vulgarly known as hasty pudding, 
which, with pork and molasses, is esteemed a great delicacy in our 
parts, and not on account of any speediness of gait beyond other men.) 

" Bet you !" I answered, ** I wont let you take such fearful odds, but 
if you move him from his gait, hold me indebted for a treat. Of course 
you don't expect to succeed, but you can try." 

I dropped astern, and Dandie soon overhauled the chase, no great 
sailer at best, and now without all sail set, port being near, and time 
plenty. Whilst he hailed hin^, I followed, slowly as I could, yet not 
so slowly but that 1 made on them, and listened to the parley. 
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" A fine day, Hasty, a very fine day, cold and liwely/* said Dufie. 
as he reached him, giving him a slap on the back at the same time. 

'* Yes, — but you need n't do that again," was the laconic reply* iit 
tone of so greasy a profundity that it seemed to well up from the MMi 
of an oil cask. (For the thousandth time I shook with lang^iter as I 
heard it ) 

*' Why, Hasty, my fine fellow," resumed his assailant, '< keep coil; 
you are getting to be so fiery I am almost afraid to come near jol 
Do curb your spirits." 

" Vm rather hungry," put in FuUman parenthetically, " aint you ?■ 

" Yes ! yes ! but would n't you like to walk to East Rock, after dii- 
ner ? It will be a grand excursion this keen day." 

" I think not," answered our oil can. 

" Come ! come ! you will, I know you will !" 

" I tell you I wont," said Pullman, with a positive air, evidently l» 
coming excited, for his visual orbs rolled lusciously in their saucer-lib 
sockets. 

''You must! you shall! or by Heavens your day is at haadr 
shouted Dandie, threatningly brandishing a penknife in one haad, 
whilst with the other he plunged a pin up to its head in his broadeM 
part. Poor Hasty actually roared as he felt the iron enter his soul, aad 
turning on his tormentor with unexpected energy, and 

" With eyes as red as new enkindled firo," 

seized him by the neck and heels and tossed him into the middle of 
the street, then rushed furiously through his club room doory which 
was at hand, and appeared again at evening recitation, calm and im- 
rufiled as the dying swan, that pipes its last sweet quaver to attenthe 
ducks, ere it seeks some happier bower, '' In the land to which othsr 
swans go." 

Harry, thanks to a small hillock of rubbish, no unfrequent ornament of 
the unpaved and unswept streets of our goodly City of Elms, escaped 
without any broken bones. He came limping towards me with a most 
doleful countenance, brushing the dirt from his coat and mattering in 
an under tone, " brute — bear — call him out — the biter bit, that *8 a fact — 
still streams deep— insulted me — thrash him sometime." 

" What ! did the bear hug too tight, Dandie ? Who has won now? 
Shall we leave it to the Club ?" 

" No ! no ! no more of that, an thou lovest me, Hal." 

Singular to relate, the story toas told, and Dandie was laughed at 
But as to whether he or I treated — the deponent farther saith not. 



Beshrew the man, I say, that will not laugh. Within our college 
walls none such are harbored. Kind nature hath granted us, in ex- 
change for the large modicum of exercise bestowed on other men, an 
increased proportion of laughter, that notorious promoter of digestion. 
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^ Laughter, holding both his sides," wraps not long, bony arms about a 
lank, loose-skinned, shriveled frame ! No ! goodly proportions and 
jollity are synonymous. Summon the merry elf. Comes he before the 
mind's eye lean and ill-favored ! A lean Falstaff were not more prepos- 
terous. Indeed, the sturdy Stuyvesant was not more undone without his 
|Hpe, than we would be if laughter were banished. We can safely boast 
tluit in this one thing, at least, the student excels all other classes — ^in 
his tendency to mirth. We have a morbid predisposition to put a ludi- 
crous construction on every thing, and then to laugh at it. It is, in all 
probability, owing rather to the necessity of recruiting the strength of 
our risibles, than to any disinclination on our part, that the muscles of 
our mouths are ever drawn down instead of up. Nothing which by 
any possible torturing of construction can be twisted into food for mirth, 
escapes our notice. All that may beget a smile, is seized and swal- 
lowed with shark-like avidity ; and, after passing through some dozen 
hands and mouths, it is generally, permit me to notify thee, kind reader, 
much better digested than the watches, tin cases, jack knives, and an- 
chors, reputed to be specially appetized by those snappish gentlemen of 
the deep. 

Need we wonder at this ? How can it but be, that so much hot and 
mettlesome young blood, shut up within close rooms, and made to gain 
by mensuration, access to inaccessible towers, — to weigh the sun, — 
measure the moon's shadow, and count the stars, — to analyze the 
choking gas that clogs the lungs, till the aching head, faithful servant 
though it be, refuse obedience to the sovereign will, — how can it but be, 
that when set free from thought and care, we run, mayhap extrava- 
gantly, into the opposite extreme ? Numbers and age both make us prone 
to smiles. 

Be the cause what it may, the truth is most apparent, that we are 
ever on the watch for jest and joke, ever ready to enter into the spirit 
of any mad prank. And most surprising it is to see how easily our 
jaws are set a-wagging. The tail of the little dog Apollo is not more 
ready to perform. How vast a fund of amusement have we in the 
witty tricks of our classmates ? A pocket neatly picked, — a paper 
bearing perhaps some significant inscription, slily thrust beneath your 
neighbor's coat collar! What could be more humorous! And, when 
we have a hundred scenes equally amusing, what wonder is it that we 
are ever on the giggle. But how shall I do justice to the peals of 
laughter that follow £e mysterious renderings of the venerable clas- 
sics, by some luckless wight ! If it were not that it would seem in- 
vidious to particularize, I would quote some of our modem translators. 
Truly, the race of giants is not extinct. " I have eaten a monument 
more lasting than brass," is a small calf — a mere baby compared with 
the full grown bulls, that greet our ears from time to time. 

These little episodes are like bright oases in our ramblings through 
the barren groves of Academus, and such other wildernesses as we are 
called to cross. Both mind and body are refreshed by this titillation of 
the nerves, so that oflen hours pass swifUy and pleasantly, amid the 
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smoky atmosphere that rings a halo round the tutor's brow, evea tc 
those whose dreams have been disturbed, and whose presence ton 
from " some sweet bower to hum." Yet is all this as nothing, beside 
the applause with which we hail the joke that falls from the Professor*! 
lips — the perennial witticism^ that distill from out the " Chair." Bj 
nature we are all prone to flattery, but this is far from flattery. It la 
the free expression of that heart-felt joy, with which we see those who 
to us at least are great, unbend, and feel that those whom we revere, 
can lay aside their dignity and join with us in mirth. Is our pleasure 
great, then is the measure of its manifestation proportionably great 
Here laughter gains its climax. Most learned reader,— embryo profes- 
sor, (how soon thou wilt arrive at perfection I dare not say,) when thou 
hast attained the mark at which thy wishes aim, forget not thy experi- 
ence. Why have we youth granted us, why are we not bom clad io 
the full panoply of manhood, if we are not to learn from the past to look 
with gentle eyes on lightsome spirits, and know that it is good at times 
to laugh ? Remember, then, yet unfledged aspirant, when cased in 
honors, the buoyancy of early years, their feelings and their sympathies 
— deign, as thou restest thy right worshipful body in thy capacious 
chair, (that is to be,) to throw dignity to the dogs, cast ofl* all sternness, 
and yield to the relaxation of an occasional jest. If thy dignity be of the 
true stamp, then will it not sufler by this condescension. 

The love of fun has become so thoroughly incorporated into this oni 
body collegiate, that laughter is to us almost one of the necessaries oi 
life. We could as well dispense with food as fun. Far be it from me 
to wish it otherwise, for it is in truth most fortunate, that we ever have 
within our reach so unfailing a source of pleasure — pleasure, too, which 
gives health to both mind and body, for — 

** 'Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food." 

We ask not here for flashing wit, or the too keen edge of irony, to 
keep far ofl* the " azure imps.** Happily, our palates, subtilely sensible 
to the ludicrous, require not to be stimulated by these hot condiments. 



True mirth cannot exist apart from innocence — a mind at ease be- 
gets the ready laugh. At least 'twas so with Dob S . He was in- 
nocence and jollity from top to toe. Even the pewter buttons on his 
mixed gray coat, and the blue patches at his knees, wore a comic look 
that matched well his merry phiz. To him, every thing, to use his 
favorite word, was inexpressibly " funny." From morning till evening 
he was one unbroken smile, always excepting three occasions each 
day on which his mouth was otherwise emj^oyed. At these seasons 
his motto was, '* business first, pleasure afterwards." Tradition says, 
that he was bom smiling, and when two days and three hours old was 
heard to laugh audibly. This, however, I cannot with certainty affirm, 
although he has often told me that the guardian angel of his infantine 
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days assured him, with hands upraised as two fat notes of admiration, 
ihat *' he was the darlingest, sweetest, smUingest little creetur she ever 
did have in her arms," — (and that was no small number.) I can well 
believe the old lady, judging from his imperturbable good humor at the 
time I knew him. Nothing could put him hors du combat^ so far as 
laughter was concerned. 

This habit brought him into a thousand scrapes, all of which, how- 
ever, he found vastly amusing, when he was well rid of the consequen- 
ces. The day of his assumption of the virile toga, (that is, of his first 
induction into breeches,) which he will ever remember as the day on 
which he was introduced to the school of Mr. Menelaus Switchem, saw 
him well castigated for tittering at the most pathetic part of an initiatory 
oration delivered by said M. Switchem, Esq., on the nature and evi- 
dence of obedience. This, he observed, with tears in his eyes, was 
" rery funny." Whether it was the whole affair or merely the thrash- 
ing, that was so highly amusing, has never been definitely decided. 
At church he was regularly reprimanded for laughing every time his 
father (bless your soul, he never nodded) wished to rest his eyes. At 
his sister's wedding, though playing the important part of groomsman, 
instead of handing salts, he roared in the bride's face at the very crisis 
of the ceremony. In short, as a last resort, he was sent to college, be- 
cause his good humor was perfectly intolerable at home. Happy 

S ! 

<* No condition of thia changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it,*^ 

could make thy laughter less. Even when a Freshman, he maintained 
that this was one of his inalienable rights. Truly it was his by posses- 
sion — nine points of the law, at least. How he was able to pass 
through examination without any breach of decorum, has been a sub- 
ject of much unsatisfactory speculation, though it has been hinted that 
terror kept his mouth shut, till all was over. If so, he has since well 
made up for the time he lost. Sleep brings not to him idleness : even 
then his waking thoughts dance in their wonted fantastic style before 
his mind, recalling to their well known post the smile or laugh. In 
fact, he is rather a noisy bed-fellow. Bob was an invaluable member 
of our Club ; his hearty good humor was irresistibly contagious, effect- 
ually preventing all ill-feeling, for how could any one be angry, with 

Bob S in the room ! — the idea is absurd. Although he oflen 

began stories, he is not known, so far as I can learn, ever to have fin- 
ished one ; long before he reached the apex, himself and all present 
were sure to be convulsed with sympathetic laughter. Though no one 
ever asked why it was, or could tell what under the sun the story was 
about, yet, by some mysterious induction, the result was sure to be a 
general burst. Bob passed for a wit. 

Poor Bob, however, unfortunately laughed once too often. One 
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morning, his tutor preceding him a few steps to the recitation rooi 
'drew from his pocket, in place of a handkerchief, a lady's cape, whic 
by some unaccomitable mischance, had fonnd its way thither, i 
conrse Bob was in ecstacies. ** It was the funniest thing he had er 
seen.'' His merriment by no means tended to allay the blushes of o 
officer, who wa 3 really a fine fellow, and respected by us all, but hi 
a perfect horror of being supposed guilty of visiting any of the fair se 
To be laughed ^t under any circumstances would have been provokii 
enough, but before students, and with so good cause — even the mi 

Mr. C wai^ ruffled at the thought. During the recitation. Bob t 

most suffocated himself by his efforts to suppress his laughter. Tl 
bench on which he sat creaked nervously, his face grew now red, no 
purple, his hands were clapped first to his side, then to his mouth, gi 
ing, as tears of Joy streamed down his cheeks, and his foot 8tamp< 
furiously on the fioor, unmistakable evidence of a state of most e: 
quisito enjoyment. He contended nobly, but it was of no avail, ai 
desperately covering his face with his handkerchief, he rushed fi 
the door. His exit, for the struggle had not passed unnoticed, was fc 
lowed by an universal shout. That evening he was privately repi 

manded by Tutor C , being able to make no defense, save, th 

**it was tremendous funny." 

About a week after this poor Bob was summoned to appear befo 
the Faculty for some slight misdeeds, and at the appointed time pi 
pared to meet that most respectable body, in the expectation of recei 
ing a wholesome admonition. I accompanied him to the dread thres 
hold, striving to impress him with the necessity of decorous behavior 
his superiors, charging him above all to beware of laughter. Not wit 
standing a most smiling promise to be stern as Brutus and sober at 
judge, I doubted his strength, and, as the event proved, not without go 
reason. The next morning, repairing to his room, I found him in i 
midst of a confused assemblage of books, boots, hair-brushes and coa 
filling a trunk which might have been made from the skin of the hor 
for which King Richard called, or mayhap from one of those that No 
drove into the ark, Judging from its rustiness. " Where are you goix 
Bob?" said I. 

" Going home — funny, aint it ?" 

" Why — what is the matter now ?" 

** Sent off— the Faculty — funny fellows, aint they ?" 

** What have you been doing ?" 

" Laughing," — and that was all I could ever get from him on t 
subject — "that the Faculty were funny fellows, very — had sent him 
for laughing." He fairly laughed his way through college, and at h 
laughed himself out of it. A troop of us escorted him to 3ie wharf, a 
heard his valedictory laugh as the boat lefl the shore. I have not hei 
from him since, but doubtless he is at his old trade still, and if there 
the least truth in the proverb " laugh and grow fat," has well nigh 
tained the fair proportions of a Lambert. 
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Most assuredly Cicero must baye had his eye on Bob S ^ when 

lie said, " Ore, vultu, voce, denique ipso corpore ridetur." 



Reader, art thou a sluggard ? Dost love thy morning's nap ? Sum- 
ner and winter, dost hug thy couch, and when the belWrings forth its 
•ong, dost turn and cry *' yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep ?" Dost till *' the field of the slothful ?" Then 
have I no sympathy with thee. If thou hast not a soil to quit the em- 
braces of sleep, which take from thee thy life and reason, to look upon 
Ihe young beauty of the breaking day, to breathe its k^en wintry fresh- 
ness, or its summer fragrance, then hath Nature given thee in vain the 
capacity to enjoy her noblest pleasures, and to no purpose are spread 
before thee the choicest bounties of an all-bountiful Creator. But no, 
it cannot be that thou despisest these enjoyments ; thou hast never 
tasted them, and knowest not their piquancy. I must confess that but 
one glimpse of the rising sun, makes me to feel a conscious superiority 
to him who lies steeped in stupid slumbers, inhaling the bed-room's 
noxious gases. 

'Tis now early morning, and the waning light of the single star that 
pales beside the setting moon, give token that the king of day resumes 
his throne ; and now, his first rays tint with blushing hues the hills that 
rise before my window — and now they are bathed in the full sunlight 
Let me throw up the casement. The mild breath of May has strayed 
from southern climes, and coaxed old Boreas from his rugged mood. 
Though winter, yet it is such a spring morning as at times, in revery, 
seems to float over us, bearing the fragrance of flowers and groves. 
Whilst I enjoy its loveliness, how can I but lament that any should 
degrade these hours with sleep. Bah ! they are fools ! To give them 
eyes, and ears, and nerves, is a very casting pearls before swine — gild- 
ing oats for asses. 

But let me forget, since I cannot forgive them. 

Hah ! there is my feathered friend in yonder garden, preparing to 
send me his morning salutation. Mark the aristocratic air with which 
he struts, seeming " monarch of all he surveys." He bends bis head, 
turns towards me his glistening eye — and now he is on the fence, to 
bid me a very good morning ; — his greeting comes ab imo peeiare — he 
listens to hear it answered. There, the alarm is spreadmg, now it 
comes from the yard over the way ; and, from the next and next, till 
it dies away in the distance, and the circuit is commenced again. At 
last he is done, and leaves the rostrum. Look at the fellow ! (he is a 
great favorite of mine.) Observe his proud dignity, — his consciousness 
of grace ! See with how lordly an air he steps amid his obedient 
harem — with how much deference they treat their acknowledged lord 
and master ! Truly it is the model of a well-regulated family. He has 
lit upon some hidden treasure — how gallant, how patronizing are his 
actions ! This, without his spurs, would show his knightly breeding. 
Desperate in courage — his motto ' victory or death,' an early riser and 
the very model of politeness, the cock is in fact your true gentleman. 
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His name declares it, for, does he not rejoice in the same appellati?! 
with that most gailant of all men, Gallus, the Frenchman t 

Speaking of Frenchmen and politeness, brings to my mind the almost 
forgotten form#>f a little German, who in the latter respect was tmlj 
the first of men. From often meeting him in my morning walks, I ha^ 
struck up a slight acquaintance with him, which after a while ripenec 
into intimacy. He rises before me now, as he appeared when first ] 
met him, some years since. I see him as then, small in stature, ba 
making up in dignity what he lacked in size — thin and erect ai 
the most genuine Johnny Crepaud that ever breakfasted on frogs- 
seeming determined to offer some resistance to the wind that passei 
him with as little noise as though he were the keen edge of a knife 
and as little respect as though he were some ill-dressed vagabond no 
worthy of its notice. His dapper, rQsset pantaloons were half hiddei 
by a huge red waistcoat, and his face by a nose to match. As the poe 
beautifully observes, 

" They both were red, and one waa wondetfuL" 

Yes ! his nose was wonderful 1 Surely it should not be lightl; 
spoken of. It was one of those features which a painter loves to sketch 
which it would have rejoiced the heart of Vandyke to behold, and ti 
which he alone could have done justice. Had my little German bu 
lived in the days of that great painter, a Vandyke nose would be m 
well understood, as is now a Vandyke collar. Could the great limne 
have seen with prophetic eye the day on which such a nose wouL 
have been bom into the world, he would have cried, unlike the pool 
"/have lived two centuries too soon to paint a portrait." 

If, as Tom Tweer says, *' we may take a handle from the size of hi 
nose, to judge of the size of his intellects," then was Meinherr Grossen 
nase a mental giant. Think not it was one of your turn up, retroussesi^ 
it was not ; nor an aquiline, nor a Grecian — ^but a regular up and dowi 
cut and thrust, pass-me-if-you-dare nose. But why should I enlaig 
on that which was large enough without any help of mine. It was on 
misty morning, that my little man, coming in an opposite direction, as 
turned the comer, ran (that is, his advanced guard did) plump againf 
my breast. I caught my breath, he his proboscis, each of us a thnm; 
He wiped the tears from his eyes, then turning to mo, he inquired wit 
more than continental politeness, if I were hurt. 

Now, though the proposition of philosophy be true, which assert 
that action and reaction are in opposite directions and equal, yet, i 
this case, the parts brought into contact differed so widely in sensibilit} 
that most certainly he was the injured party. This, however, did nc 
seem to diminish his regret and self-condemnation. I assured him thi 
I was not hurt, and inquired in turn after his state of preservation 
Without regarding my question, he rushed on in a train of apologies, a 
the close of each, exclaiming with sincere fervor, that he ** was unco 
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f sally displeased, ant peged my pardon a hundert tousend times." After 
he had pretty well unburthened his conscience of self-reproaches,^ he 
gradually fell into conversation, and I found that there was in his na- 
i ture, mixed with a good deal of pleasantry, and not a little naivete, as 
I the Frenchmen say, (loe call it greenness,) much that was interesting 
i and even instructive. I learnt from him the thoughts an& feelings of the 
I middling classes of Europe on aristocracy, and many influences of 
I which we know nothing. I learnt, too, the cause of his desertion of 
I the Fatherland, The dense population of the old country, *' dough it 
was a goot Faterlant,'' suited him not ; in its crowded thorough^res 
" men did allwise run into one anodder, ant hit dere noses ; it woot not 
do, de press was too oonlicensed." In our freer air he had found 
some alleviation, but not a perfect riddance of his troubles. Here, too, 
from time to time his feelings were shocked by the rude jostlings of the 
multitude. For some time, however, he got alone very well, by keeping 
himself secluded on election days and the fourth of July, from all con- 
tact with the vulgar. 

The overstrained politeness which was his most distinguishing char- 
acteristic, would occasionally exhibit itself rather ludicrously. No 
matter how much aggrieved, he was " unoosally displeased ant peged 
pardon." I remember, on one occasion, (he was walking with me 
at the time,) a generous serving-maid threw a bucket of water com- 
pletely over him ; he immediately turned and touched his hat with a 
low salaam, " hoped de yung-frau woot excuse him, for he did not un- 
terstant she vas to trow de vasser, or he woot haf stopt." " Lauk, Sir !" 
exclaimed the astonished Abigail, "you need n't mind it, the water was 
dirty, and I did n't want it." He took every thing in good part. 

Poor fellow! one morning, having been caught at a mass meeting the 
preceding day, he seemed much depressed, and said he must go to the 
West ; he should like to see the prairies, he had heard that there were 
not rees there. Since then I have looked for him in vain. He is 
doubtless rubbing through life nearer the setting sun, and if he has not 
stopped, may ere this have overtaken old Leather Stocking, in the pur- 
suit of unrestricted liberty. Ah ! Herr Grossennase, freely would I 
give twenty-five cents to see thy nose once more, once more to feast 
my eyes upon its fair proportions, for well I know that, take it all in all, 
I ne'er shall see its like again. Farewell ! my friend ! and mayest 
thou find a land in which thy form may grow oncramped. 
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MORNING. 

PftOM THI OlftMAN OF aSMMBK. 

Wklcomk ! early moming light. 

Welcome ! j^outhfiil day ; 
Yonder from the woody mount 

Flashes now its golden ray. 

In the waterfall it glitters, 

From the dewy leaf it gleams, 
Joy, and life, and hope an spcinging 
Whefesoe'er the morning beams. 

Now the Iiost of rosy dreams 

Flieth forth from every breast, 
Still like love -gods sporting round 

The cheeks of Chloe in her rest. 

The zephyr leaves its perfumed bed 

Upon the bosom of the flower, 
And fluttering through the moistened leayes. 

Awakes the blossoms in the bower. 

Fly ! zephyr, fly I and steal for me 
The choicest sweets the morning brings ; 

Then bear them to my Chloe hence, 
Wafted upon thy dewy wings. 

Awake for me the beauteous child. 
Fluttering above her snow-white bed ; 

Play softly o'er her maiden breast, 
And lips so rosy red. 

When she awakes, tlien whisper her 

That since the morning sun, 
I tarry at the water-fall, 

And wait her there, alone. 

J. A. P. 
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THE WITCH. 

▲ TALB OF THB LAST CENTUBT. 
RY CUJU8. 

' ** The earth has bubbles, as the water hath." — Macbeth. 
CHAPTER III. 

About half a mile to the southwest of Rapaug Pond, there is a wild 
spot, little known at present, and visited only at long intervals by some 
solitary sportsman. It appears as if, at some remote time, an attempt 
bad been made to cut through the ridge, down to its very base, but that 
the work, after progressing a little distance, had been given over in des- 
pair. A narrow hollow, or dell, not more than thirty feet in width, ex- 
tends eastward nearly a hundred yards directly into the mountain. Its 
sides, at the entrance, are of course but little elevated, but they grow 
higher and more precipitous as it penetrates farther, till, at its inmost 
extremity, it is stopped -abruptly by a cracked and ragged cliff, which 
rises some forty or fifty feet above the rough ground of the bottom. The 
soil of the dell is rich, — though fragments of rock are scattered here 
and there along its whole extent, — and the stout old trees that spring; 
from it, rear their green crests high above its craggy wall. It is a 
pleasant place for the weary pedestrian to rest himself during the heat 
of the day ; for the summer rays scarcely penetrate there, the wild 
flowers grow profusely around, a little sparkling fountain, gushing from 
the rock, trickles through, and the winds sigh softly among the branches 
of the hemlocks which darken the mountain above. 

We return now to the time of the events detailed in the preceding 
chapter. The sun was yet at some distance above the western horizon, 
when a man, armed with a rifle, advanced cautiously from the interior 
of the dell we have described, listening and looking anxiously through 
the forest, as if expecting some companion. After standing a few 
minutes, he turned, as if to retrace his steps, hesitated, and finally sat 
down on a fragment of rock. His person was tall and powerfully 
made, and his Matures regular ; but there was an angry curl of the lip, 
a dilation of the nostril, a gleam of the dark eyes and a settled scowl 
upon his forehead, which gave him an extremely repulsive look. He 
was clothed in a hunting-shirt, deer skin leggins and moccassins, and 
wore upon his head a shaggy fur cap. A powder horn and bullet pouch 
were suspended from his shoulders, and, in the belt which was drawn 
tight around his waist, was thrust a long, glittering knife, without any 
sheath, or other covering. His meditations seemed to be any thing but 
pleasant, for he muttered angrily to himself, and every now and then, as 
some decayed bough, or rustling leaf, or squirrel-eaten nut fell to the 
ground, he would start up, glance into the woods, listen a moment, and 
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finally resume his old attitade. At lenf|[th t tdck broke ckiM hj )k 
side ; he turned, sprang up and beheld the object of his expectatkw: 
an Indian, a remnant of one of the perished or fast perishing tribes if 
that portion of the country. The savage stood as silent and i^parsmh 
as unmoved as any of the old trees around, till his white compsaiBi 
exclaimed, 

" Grahtimut ! where have you dropped from T" 

*' Grahtimut is the wild cat," was the reply, ** his step no mh 
sound when he wish.** 

" Did you see him ?" 

*' Ugh ! shoot at him, could n^t see plain, no hit" 

" No hit ! well, where the devil is he now ?" 

" Grahtimut old, he no longer young panther — ^but — he no miss twia. 
Soldier up to Rapaug with young squaw." 

For a time both were silent ; the Indian was a good specimen of bii 
race, but, as he said, old, for he must have seen three score winters, yfi 
his countenance retained much of its native ferocity, though long iotM- 
course with the whites had given it an expression at once of subnuasifli 
and cunning. He was accoutred mainly in the same manner as tin 
other, but he wore no cap, and his hair was entirely removed, with the 
exception of one coarse tuft, or scalp lock, on the top of his head. 

*' Danm him !" exclaimed the white, at last, '* I hate him. He struck 
me, Grahtimut, felled me to the earth, to save an old woman firom » 
ducking." 

" Cap*n Martin want him scalp ?" 

" Yes, I want his scalp, — and when I refused to join the rebels be 
threatened to denounce me as a tory unless I lefl the State, and I did 
leave it. Ha ! ha ! he little thinks how near I am. Grahtimut, as yoi 
say, I must have his scalp." 

" Ugh !" 

" He '11 be off for his regiment before long; and we may not have 
another opportunity like the present ; he is a rebel, too ; it is but doing 
our duty to the king to destroy him." 

"Ugh!" 

*' It will not do for me to attempt it, — they know me in these parts, 
and should I be seen by any of the rascally rebels I '11 be strung up in 
less than a week. Grahtimut," he continued, holding up a well-filled 
purse, " it is yours if you do the job — here, take my rifle — it 's a better 
one than that" — his brow grew black as night — "don't miss him 
again." 

" Grahtimut never miss twice," said the Indian, taking the weapon 
and giving his own in exchange. 

" By the way," said Martin, " is the girl handsome ?" 

" The young squaw is Manokee — the spring flower !" 

" Good ! we '11 take care of her, by and by ;" he turned and retired 
into the recesses of the dell, while the savage, with the peculiar gait of 
his race, hastened into the forest. 

For a short time all was quiet, till suddenly a tall, gaunt figure step- 
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ped out from behind a laige rock, which lay a little to the right of the 
entrance to the hollow, and hurried away, with a noiseless tread, in the 
direction which Grahtimut had taken, exclaiming, in a suppressed tone, 

" Pos-si-bil-i-ty ! Wal ! we '11 see 'bout that 'ere !" 

The dress of this individual was peculiar ; he wore moccasins and 
leggins, but instead of a hunting shirt he had on a coarse, home-spun 
coat, made somewhat after the fashion of those worn by the Quakers of 
I the present day. A cotton handkerchief was tied tightly around his 
neck, and his head was protected by a low-crowned black hat, in the 
band of which was stuck the stump of a red feather. His hands were 
large and bony, and his face was browned by long exposure, but it wore 
an expression as honest as the sunlight. The short knife which was 
thrust into a belt that passed around his waist, under his coat, and the 
clumsy rifie in his hand, showed that he was on a hunting excursion. 

For some time he continued his course in silence, now and then 
pausing to examine more closely the crushed leaves of the trail. It 
took him but a little while to gain a sight of the object of pursuit, and 
at first, as he did so, he raised his gun to his shoulder, but shook his 
head and dropped it again, muttering, 

" No, no, it 's no use to shed the blood of a fellow-crelur when you 
can help it, even if the cretur be a tamal Injun : it 's kinder cowardly, 
too, and p'raps, arter all. Mister Hugh ain't there, and then the red ras- 
cal may sneak back agin. Dam it ! who 'd ha' thought that infamal 
Tory, John Martin, was off here in Rapaug woods ! Wal ! he was 
right about it, arter all ; rather guess he toiU get strung up, he ! he ! he ! 
"Won 't it make Mister Hugh all-fired mad though, when he hears on 't. 
And John thinks * he '11 take care of the gal by and by,' does he, ho ! 
ho ! he ! he ! pos-si-bil-i-ty ! Wal ! we '11 see about that 'ere, too !" 

Both the Indian and his pursuer advanced, rapidly and noiselessly, 
over the mountain toward the Pond, and when at length the former 
reached the edge of the clearing, ho stopped short, as if to reconnoitre. 
The hunter immediately sprang behind one of the huge trees, and in 
good time, for he had scarcely done so, when the savage turned, and 
hastily coming back directly toward him, passed by almost within arm's 
length. The sun was now set, and the woods were fast becoming dark, 
so that the tall forester stepped from behind his retreat, having allowed 
Grahtimut to gain a distance from him somewhat less than he had kept 
before. Their course now lay toward the west side of the Pond, and 
the huntsman was beginning to conjecture that Hugh had returned 
home, when suddenly the Indian stopped, and brought his rifle to his 
shoulder. 

'* What in thunder 's the cretur shootin' at ? Hallo ! there 's Mister 
Hugh on the rock !" He raised his gun,— it was too late, the crack of 
Grahtimufs piece sounded through the woods, and the Indian sprang 
forward just in time to save his own life, for Uie bulltet of the hunter 
whistled close past his ear, and with a yell of surprise he leaped away, 
and disappeared in the forest. 

It was but the work of a moment with our gaunt friend to bound 
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diTough the trees, spring into the Pond, and drag Hagh Warden, appa- 
rently lifeiess, out upon the rock. 

** Pos-si-bil-i-ty," exclaimed he, the teara mingling with the water- 
drops upon his cheek, " the critur 's killed him ; no he hant neither," 
lie shouted, as Hugh opened his eyes faintly and closed them again, 
while his frame was convulsed with a strong shudder. '' O, Mister 
Hugh, I might have shot the infamal Injun in the woods, cuss him !" 

Again the sufferer opened his eyes, and the water poured profusely 
from his mouth, while his preserver caught him up in his arms, as if hm 
had been a child, and bore him away toward the clearing. As he 
reached the green sward before the hut he paused, and the wounded, 
man, raising himself by a strong effort, inquired in a feeble voice, 

" Why, Richard, what is the matter ?" 

'' Matter enough, Mister Hugh, but do n't speak any more just now,** 
answered the hunter, while he carried him to the door of the hut. 
Without waiting to knock, he raised the latch and entered. 

The apartment into which they so abruptly intruded, was of a de- 
scription common in those days, and wore an air of cheerfulness and 
comfort which the exterior of the building would hardly promise. In 
shape it was nearly square ; the walls were neatly plastered and white- 
washed, and decorated here and there with sprigs of evergreen. One 
side of the room, the eastern, was half occupied by the huge fire place, 
in which, on old-fashioned andirons, a pile of oaken sticks was blazing 
Mghtly. On the wide mantel-piece above, were placed two or three 
vases, filled with the last flowers of the year, a few sea-shells, and some 
half dozen books. A small square stand, or table, stood in the centre 
of the apartment, on which was a pair of lighted lamps. A tall old 
clock ticking in one corner, a table placed against the inhblII, over which 
hung a mirror, with a grotesquely carved mahogany frame, and several 
chairs arranged about the room, completed the ordinary furniture. On 
the western side, immediately opposite the fire place, two doors, stand- 
ing slightly ajar, opened into the sleeping apartments, which were 
completely separated from each other by a white-washed wooden 
partition. 

As the huntsman entered, still supporting the wounded man, Oiia 
started from her seat near the stand, glanced at them fearfully a mo- 
ment, and then springing forward, exclaimed, 

** Hugh ! Richard ! what is it ?" 

** Noting serious, Orra," answered Warden, ** I had the bad luck to 
fall into the Pond, and might have been drowned but for the timely aid 
of our faithful friend here." 

'* Better tell the truth at once. Mister Hugh," said the hunter ; '^he 
fell into the Pond, Miss Orra, 'cause the tamal Injun shot him, and if 
he had n't been wounded he 'd got out himself easy enough." 

«* Wounded, Hugh !" said the giri faintly, turning pale as death, and 
catching at a chair for support. 

" A mere scratch," replied Warden, " but I fear enough to make me 
intrude on your hospitality for the night." 
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Perhaps <mr lieroina should have fainted, but she did not, and recoT* 
ering herself, though with a bloodless cheek and qui?ering lip, she ad* 
▼anced gently to the side of her lover, and exclaimed, '* Here, Hugh, 
Richard, here,*" then taking a lamp from the table, she threw open the 
door of one of the sleeping rooms, while the forester hastily bore War^ 
den forward and laid him on the couch. 

*' And now. Miss Orra," said he, " if you '11 git me some cloth I 'U fix 
his wound, and I rather calculate natur '11 do the rest." 

Bandages were soon procured, when the hunter, taking the maiden 
gently by the hand, and leading her into the sitting room, said to her in 
a low tone, " God bless you, Miss Orra, but it is n't good for young and 
lovin' eyes to look at sufferin', and Mister Warden will soon be well 
of this, indeed he will." 

The girl's eyes filled with tears as she sunk into a chair, by the 
table, and leaning down upon it, she hid her face with her hands, 
while the huntsman returned to the room of the wounded Hugh, and 
closed the door behind him. 

During all this time Mrs. Stanfield, who was sitting in an old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair, by the side of the fire-place, with the cat at her feet, 
had not spoken, or even looked around ; but now she glanced once or 
twice sharply at the maiden, and muttered, 

" Fine doings ! fine doings, indeed ! who cares for the old hag ? 
She lives in her granddaughter's home, and the girl 's got a stout sol- 
dier for a lover, and no need to ask the crone where to put him, or even 
whether he may enter the house ; but in with him if he chances to be 
scratched; the gray-headed woman can sit by the fire-side till the 
morning, well enough." 

" Oh! grandmother," said Orra, rising and walking to her side, " why 
do you speak thus ? I have given my own little room to Hugh ; there 
is yours ; you can be alone there as well as if there were but us two in 
the house, for I shall not sleep to night — I shall not !" 

" Yes, yes ! and rise in the morning to find the door open and thd 
soldier and grandchild fied together ; away, away to the wars ; it 's a 
merry thought, child, ho! ho! ho! is n't it? Yes, yes, a merry 
thought, ho! ho! ho!" 

The girl made no reply, but returned to her seat, and resumed her 
former position, while her form trembled, and now and then shook con- 
vulsively, as if with repressed sobs. 

In a few moments the door of the wounded man's apartment opened, 
and the huntsman came forth. Orra raised her head and looked at 
him inquiringly. 

" Yis," said he, " you can see him now, it 's nothin' very serious 
arter all." 

The maiden arose and went Into the room. It was a small chamber, 
with but one window, which was covered with a curtain, fringed and 
worked by the hand of Orra. There was a little table in the farther 
corner, on which was placed a pile of needle-work and the lamp, and 
near it were two chairs, the only ones that the room contained. A 
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small book-case hung against the wall opposite the bed, filled with 
neatly arranged volumes, on the blank leaves of most of which might 
have been read, by any one who should chance to open them, *' From 
Hugh Warden." A bonnet and a shawl were hung on either side of 
this, and immediately beneath, on a large oaken chest, stood several 
flower-pots, mostly containing the common wild rose. On a shelf which 
was put up between the head of the couch and the window franse, lay 
the usual toilet apparatus and an open Bible. The bed itself was 
placed against the partition which separated the room from Mrs. Stan- 
field's ; it was small and of simple materials, but the sheets and cover- 
lid were white as the driven snow. In this couch lay the wounded 
soldier ; his face was pale and wore an anxious look, but a flush over- 
spread his cheek and his eye brightened, as the light step of the maiden 
crossed the threshhold. 

"Hugh!" she exclaimed, sinking into a chair which the forester 
placed by the bed-side, " tell me how it is." 

" A slight wound, Orra ; I turned just as the shot was fired, and thus 
in all probability saved my life ; the ball struck my shoulder, and glan- 
cing ofif from the bone passed through the fleshy part of my arm above 
the elbow ; the shock caused my fall into the pond, where I might have 
drowned, indeed, but for the timely aid of Richard, who, by the way, 
has n't told me how he happened to be at hand at so seasonable a 
moment." 

"Richard?" said the girl, looking at him inquiringly. 

The hunter was sitting in a comer of the room busily inspecting his 
wet rifle, but upon being thus addressed, he answered, 

" Why, you see. Miss Orra, I know'd that Mister Hugh was gone up 
into the mountains, 'cause he was calculatin' to go away to-morrow, you 
know ; and I thought that if I should take the old piece here and come 
round this way, I might chance to kill somethin' and have his company 
home too. Wal, ofl* I come, took a kind of round about track, and, as I 
was passin' by a kind of darned queer place down below here, 1 thought 
I heard somebody talkin', and then I heard Mister Hugh's name, and I 
got behind a rock and looked round it, and there I see'd that ere Injun 
of yourn, cuss his tamal red skin — beg your pardon. Miss Orra, but I 
can't help it — conflabberin' away with a white man, never mind who that 
was ; and I made out that the pale chap and he were gittin' up a plan 
to shoot you. Mister Warden, and the white feller showed a money-bag, 
and the Injun took his rifle and ofif he started. ' Pos-si-bil-i-ty !' says I, 
and ofif I started arter him. I got a chance to shoot him once or twice, 
but somehow or other I could n't make up my mind to, and when we 
got up there by the Pond, I see'd him raise his rifle, but I could n't see 
nuthin' at first of any thing to shoot at. Pretty soon I saw you, how- 
ever, on the rock, and I fired at the red-skin quicker than lightnin' ; 
but he'd fired first and jumped, so I did n't hit him, and away he went 
into the woods like a deer, and I into the Pond like a duck. You know 
the rest. Mister Hugh." 

" Well, but, Richard, who was the white man ?" 
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" John Martin." 

" John Martin !" exclaimed Hugh, starting up and immediately sink- 
ing back, with a slight exclamation of pain. The girl started too, and 
repeated the exclamation. 

** Yis !" said the hunter, "John Martin, that infamal tory." 

" This must be looked to, Richard,' said the young man thoughtfully, 
" indeed it must.'' 

" But you cannot look to it to-night, Hugh," said the maiden, smiling 
sadly, " so think not of it. But I hear my grandmother calling — good 
night, talk no more," continued she, placing her hand upon his lips, 
" but rest, for you need it much," and she left the room, closing the 
door after her as she passed out. 

*' The gal's about right, Mister Hugh," said the hunter, throwing 
himself upon the floor, *' so you need n't ask any more questions ; I'm 
done with talkin' till to-morrow momin'." 



CHAPTER IV. 

It wanted yet somewhat more than an hour of midnight. The moon 
rode high in the unclouded heavens, and the landscape lay stretched 
out beneath, still, quiet, and checkered with a thousand alternations of 
light and shadow. The forest was hushed, all except a deep, continual, 
faintly-murmuring sound like the noise of the distant ocean, and now 
and then the sharp cry of some wild beast, or the dismal shrieking of 
the night-owl. What a strange mystery hangs over the silent night ! 
Day we become familiarized to, the sunlight comes, and comes, and 
comes again, but we cease to think of it, engaged in the continual round 
of business, and each succeeding hour is the same with that which 
shone on us yester-morn or noon, only that they pass away more swiflly 
as wo grow older, till they all end in the peaceful grave. Not so with 
night ; to it, we cannot familiarize ourselves ; it is a fit emblem of 
death, of the time " when no man can work ;" it is fearful, for under its 
dark shadow deeds of terrible iniquity are planned and committed ; 
theft, lust, and murder stalk abroad during its silent hcmrs, and the 
shriek of agony too often breaks its dread repose. It is the time, too, 
when superstition exults in her power, and the heart dies within us at 
her ghastly presence. Who is there that walks solitary at midnight 
and feels no quicker throbbings in his bosom, or has no oft-repeated 
inclination to look back, as if some phantom were pursuing him ? But 
we are wandering from our narrative. 

We return once more to the retreat of the tory. At the inmost ex- 
tremity of the dell a kind of hut had been constructed, the walls of 
which were formed in part of the solid rock, and in part of a rude stone 
work, built up to the height of some eight or ten feet. It was covered 
with poles, the smaller ends of which were thrust into the fissures of 
the clilT, while the others rested upon the top of the stone-work, and 
upon these were piled large quantities of the dried leaves of the forest. 
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The entrance was low, and guarded by a rough door, made of sticb 
bound together by strips of bark. 

In this hut, on a couch of skins, lay John Martin, asleep. Hia slam- 
ber was disturbed, for he tossed uneasily, and now and then muttered 
broken sentences. Suddenly a sharp whoop resounded through the hol- 
low, and the tory, starting up hastily, pushed aside the door and sprang 
into the open air. The dell was almost perfectly dark, and it was im- 
possible to see any object with distinctness. 

" Grahtimut," shouted Martin, " is it you ?" 

" Ugh ! Cap'n Martin," answered the Indian, stepping to his side. 

" Have you seen him, Grahtiniut ?" 

" Ugh." 

" The scalp, the scalp." 

" No got it." 

" Missed him again, by !" 

" Grahtimut never miss twice." 

" Where the devil is he, then?" 

" Bottom of Rapaug." 

" What !" 

*' Mis'er Warden on rock. Grahtimut creep up like wild-cat« — fire 
— ^never miss twice, — pale-face throw up his arms, and fall dead into 
the Pond ; more pale-faces come, shoot at me, feel here, Cap'n Martin." 

The tory did as desired, and placing his hand to the side of the In- 
dian's head, felt the blood clotted on the scratch made by the huntsman's 
bullet. 

*' A narrow escape, Grahtimut, but a great deal better than none ; 
how many were there in the parly that fired at you ?" 

*' No count ; heard 'em in the woods ; see Mis'er Warden fall ; k$ 
dead, Cap'n." 

'* Good ; well, here is the purse ; you say the girl is handsome, eh ?" 

" Young squaw is Manokee !" 

" WeU — stop, though ; whore did the pale-faces go ?" 

" No tell ; down to D , s'pose." 

" The devil !" said Martin, thoughtfully, " they can't have stopped 
there ; no, no, the old witch would n't allow it. Grahtimut," he con- 
tinued, turning to the Indian, *' go into the hut and sleep, I've got busi- 
ness of my own now." 

The savage obeyed, and Martin, after drawing his belt somewhat 
tighter about his waist, feeling the handle of his knife, and examining 
with his finger the priming of his rifie, started into the forest. He bent 
his course toward the Pond, muttering as he went, 

'* It would n't have done for me to have shot Hugh Warden; the d— d 
rebels would then certainly have showed no mercy if they had ever 
caught me ; and it 's cursed doubtful now ; but I do n't think they '11 get 
hold of me right off; no, no. But this old hag they hate, and 't won't 
make any difference what I do there. Grahtimut seems to be half in 
love with the girl himself, ha ! ha ! Manokee, — ^the spring-flower, eh ! 
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Hallo ! what the devil *8 that?" he exclaimed, as a wild animal bounded 
from his path ; ** confound the beast, how he scared me !" 

He proceeded rapidly through the forest, muttering to himself at in- 
tervals, till he reached the clearing. Here he paused, and crept cau- 
tiously up to the house, and peered into one of the windows on the side 
fronting the Pond. The lamp was burning dimly upon the table, at 
which sat Orra, with an open book in her hand, though her eyes were 
often wandering from it ; in the corner sat the old woman, in the posi- 
tion described in the preceding chapter. 

The tory, as if convinced that no others were near, raised himself up 
boldly, and without knocking entered the^hut The girl started up with 
a half shriek, gazed for a moment full in his face, and then, as not re- 
cognizing him, walked back a little way, and stood as if awaiting the 
announcement of his errand. The cat sprang with one bound to the 
top of the old clock, and turning round, stared with her fierce gray eyes 
at the intruder, while the old woman, looking up, exclaimed in a sharp, 
angry tone, " John Martin ?" 

*' Yes, John Martin," replied he, coolly seating himself in the chair 
which Orra had vacated, '* and how are you and your friend, the devil ? 
Both well, I suppose. Do n't be frightened. Miss," continued he, look- 
ing at Orra ; " the Indian was right, by ! Very comfortable here, 

very ; I think of exchanging my residence ; room for a lodger, eh ? 
Do n't look so d — d savage, old woman ; nobody means you any harm." 

" John Martin," said Mrs. Stan field, rising, *' go back to your hiding 
place in the hollow. You 're a fool for coming abroad to-night ; I 
know your intentions, but do n't anger me again, it is n't safe ; I tell you, 
go ; a few minutes more will be too late." 

The tory quailed a moment before her impetuosity, but recovering 
himself, he exclaimed, *' None of that, if you please ; your hero of ^y^ 
years ago must be called from the bottom of Rapaug, if at all ; so look to 
yourself rather than to me ; seat yourself, my dear," he continued, start- 
ing up and advancing tc>ward Orra, '* a kiss first, though," and he threw 
his arm around her ; the old woman clapped her hands suddenly, and the 
cat leaped from the clock with a fearful yell, full into his face, and fas- 
tening upon his head and shoulder, tore with teeth and claws, deep into 
the fiesh. The intruder relinquished his hold of the maiden, and, half 
blinded with rage and pain, grasped at the handle of his knife ; when 
the door of one of the sleeping apartments burst open and a heavy blow 
from the butt of a rifie prostrated him upon the floor. 

*' There, dam ye, take that," shouted the hunter, standing over him, 
" pos-si-bil-i-ty, though ; is that the way the Britishers lamt ye to treat a 
gal, blast your infamal pictur ! I 've a darned good mind to cut your throat ; 
but I '11 save ye for a more desarvin' eend, I will," and unloosing his 
belt, he tied the hands of the senseless tory tightly behind his back. 
This operation completed, he looked up at the cat, which had resumed 
its original position, and exclaimed, " Wal ! you 're considerable of a 
oritur now, you are, by thunder ! you etamal, great, green-eyed, black 
devil ! Hallo ! there ; you 've come to agin, have you," said he, as 
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Martin opened his eyes and groaned heavily. In a few moments more 
the prisoner recovered his senses entirely, and glared fiercely around 
the room ; suddenly he looked toward the open door of the bed-room ; 
he started as if shot, bounded convulsively upward, and, with a horrible 
shriek, fell back senseless as before. The hunter turned, and behind 
him stood Warden, partly dressed, and with the white coverlid drawn 
aroand his shoulders. 

'* Mister Hugh," said the huntsman, ** what on airth are you out here 
for? Pr'aps you calculate I could n't manage the infamal scoundrel; 
did n't I tell ye not to stir ? But I 'm eenamost glad you come, arter 
all. He thought you was a ghost, he ! he ! he ! There, he 's comin' 
to agin," 

The tory opened his eyes, and looking steadfastly at Warden, muttered 
something in an indistinct tone. 

" Yis, yis, John Martin," said his captor, " it 's him, alive and kickin'. 
Guess it '11 take two or three Injuns and a half a dozen tories to kill 
him, when Richard Brownhead 's in the neighborhood, ho ! ho ! he !" 

" Well, but, Richard," said Hugh, " what shall we do with the pris- 
oner till the morning ?" 

** I '11 take care of that," replied the hunter ; " this way, if you please, 
Mr. Martin ;" and lifting the prisoner from the floor, he partly led, partly 
dragged him, still bound, into the chamber which we have before de- 
scribed. Here he laid him upon the floor, and having fastened his feet 
together, left him. When he came out Hugh and Orra were sitting 
together, conversing in a low tone, and the old woman was apparently 
dozing in her chair. After standing and looking at the lovers a moment 
he muttered softly, 

" Pos-si-bil-i-ty, he ! he ! he !" and with a countenance contorted with 
intense delight, walked across the room, and seating himself, commen- 
ced an examination of the tory's rifle. 

Nearly two hours passed away, to the lovers of course almost im- 
perceptibly, but Richard had been for some time nodding over the side 
of his chair, when a stifled noise in the prisoner's chamber caught his 
ear and at once aroused him ; he listened a moment, the sound was re- 
peated, and something like a fall was distinctly audible. The hunter 
sprang up, burst open the door and entered the room ; the belt and cord 
lay broken upon the floor, the window was raised, and Martin — gone. 
Without a word the huntsman leaped from the window, and by the faint 
light of the morning, now beginning to illuminate the eastern sky, 
searched for the trail ; there was none to be found, no broken soil, no 
track or trace of the fugitive, and after a tedious inspection of the 
ground, he re-entered the house, and looking with a blank face at the 
astonished inmates, exclaimed, 

" Wal ! Mister Hugh, the blasted, infamal, sneaking oritur has been 
just a leetle too 'cute for us this time, and we might as well be gettin' 

back to D now, for it 's no use stayin' here, and the folks 'li wonder 

what on airth has become on us." 

*< Orra," said Hugh, rising, ** I cannot leave you here to the mercy of 
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this villain. The mountains are unsafe for two defenseless women ; 
why not seek a refuge in the Tillage ?" 

" Gro home, Hugh Warden," said the old woman, rising, '* defend 
yourself; Orra Stanfield and her grandmother can protect themselves; 
better trust to the beasts of the forest, or to the worse than beasts that 
hide their heads there, than to the rabble of a town ; 1 can defend my 
child, and could have done it this night without your aid. She loves 
you, she does ; I have seen love before and know its strength, but I tell 
you again she can never become your bride. Depart !" She turned 
away and resumed her seat in silence. Hugh whispered a few words 
in the maiden's ear, to which she replied in a low, mournful voice, 
" No, Hugh, no, I cannot leave her, you would not love me if I could. 
Go, dear Hugh, go, I feel assured I shall not be harmed, for the God 
of the orphan will be my protector." 

*' You are perhaps right, Orra," said the young man sadly, but 1 can- 
not bear the thought of leaving you here ; yet I wiU go ; this wound 
will detain me at home, I foresee, for unless I join my regiment soon, 
which ii will not permit, it will be a wiser course to remain here ; the 
enemy is making demonstrations in this direction, too ; and while I do 
remain, Richard and I can keep watch about you, and" — 

" Come, come. Mister Hugh," interrupted the hunter, " if Miss Orra 
can't go, and the old woman won't, we must." 

" Good bye, Orra, dear Orra," said Hugh, as he pressed his lips upon 
her pale forehead ; the maiden murmured some low words ; the door 
opened — closed again, and Mrs. Stanfield and her granddaughter 



were alone. 



[to be continued.] 



THE CHILD'S CONSOLATION.* 

A MOTHER sat apart and wept. 
And would no word of comfort hoar ; 

Some grief lay heavy at her heart. 
Which spake in many a bitter tear. 

Her child, returning from its play. 
Wondered to see its mother sad ; 

So little of the world she knew, 

She thought the good were always glad. 

Fain would she speak some gentle word 
To comfort her, and yet she fears ; 

Her mother must have sinned, she thougiit. 
For sin ak»ie was cause for tears. 



' Tbe aboTf ii a simple narration of a roal Incident. 
11 
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So gently stealin|^ to her side, 

And lifting up her eyes of blue, 
•* Mother," she said, *' do so no more, 

And God will pardon you.'* 

Sweet child ! thy Innocence is Truth ; 

Sorrow for sin alone is given, 
And though it fall on guiltless heads, 

If Sin were not, then Earth were Heaven. 

J. A. P. 



THE LAST LEAF TOOM THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 

** I.M winter*8 tedious nights, sit by the fire 
Witli good old folks ; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago betid : 
And ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief. 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 
And send tlie hearers weeping to their beds.** 

SHAnPEARE*s RicRAaD Sccoirik 

Whatever estimate may have been put upon the literary merits of 
the author of the * Rowleian Antiquities' in his own age, little reflection 
is needed at this late day to convince us that he possessed a genius u 
brilliant and astonishing as ever burst upon the theatre of literary life. 
A mere youth, *to fortune and to fame unknown,' he displayed i 
maturity and grasp of mind the wrestlers for the wreaths of intellectual 
might may well propose for their imitation. 

Thomas Chatterton was bom in Bristol, in the October of 1752, 
under circumstances that would forever forbid ordinary minds indulging 
the faintest speculations concerning distinction in life. At the age d 
five years he was bound to a charity school by his widowed mother, 
herself totally ignorant of any employment she might find for bim here- 
after. But, like many more on whom the world now doats with aflec- 
tionate pride, he was considered by his instructors ' a boy too dull to 
learn,' and dismissed to his mother with this mortifying intelligence. 
A mind naturally inquisitive, united with the careful teachings of a 
troubled parent, soon, however, regained to him what he had lost by his 
dismissal, and he continued to make a progress in learning altogether 
surprising. At fifteen he was apprenticed, for want of a more conve- 
nient employment, to an attorney in Bristol, where he unfortunately re- 
mained the rest of his life, if we except only a few months in London. 
It was in this capacity that he sent forth to the world the result of hif 
antiquarian researches, maintaining their authenticity with no ordinary 



i 
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ingenuity. But, if his success vanished before the sweeping inrestiga- 
lions of the learned and inquisitive, we would, from more charity, to 
say nothing of admiration, call it his misfortune, not his fault. The 
conduct of Horace Walpole, who through his passionate love for anti* 
quated manuscripts and paintings had made him honorable professions 
of regard, and generous promises of assistance, on receiving a letter 
from our poet, hinting the possibility of their being forgeries, by in* 
forming him that these were the only means of his subsistence, has 
ever been a subject of general dissatisfaction, notwithstanding the re- 
peated attempts of his biographer to gloss it with a fair explanation. 

But Chatterton's success in Bristol was far short of his most moderate 
anticipations, and he longed to embark his fortunes in the metropolis of 
London, where the spirits of a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Jonson, and a 
Garrick, had successfully gone before him. To free himself, then, 
from the legal claims of his master, was his next object, and this, as we 
shall see, he effected with little difficulty. His plan was, partly, we 
believe, through a desire to inspire fear, and partly in obedience to the 
promptings of gloomy despair, to throw out repeated threats of self- 
destruction : which, nowever, at last were so often repeated as to pass 
unnoticed and uncared for. But the discovery, one morning, of a formal 
will lying on his table, gave the subject a more practical appearance, 
and procured for him what he had so long desired. Once fairly dis- 
missed from his uncongenial employment, and made dependent solely 
on the fertility of his genius, his hypocondriacal temper deserted him, 
and he prosecuted those literary subjects, to which his taste originally 
directed him, with renewed ardor, and, for a time, with wonderful suc- 
cess. He appeared in most of the popular magazines, but it was 
chiefly in the ' Town and Countr}',' that he became an object of univer- 
sal inquiry. In the columns of this periodical he exhibited many 
copies of papers in his. possession, professing them to have belonged to 
an old monk, Rowley, in the fourteenth century, and discovered in an 
old chest, secreted in St. Mary, Edgeviile church, by his own father, 
while sexton. Among these, the most striking were papers relating to 
• William Canynge,' the tragical interlude entitled * Alia,' * Battle of 
Hastings,' the * Elegy of Sir Charles Bawden,' and *on the Fryars first 
passing over the Old Bridge.' In polemical writing on political topics, 
in composing songs for the public gardens, or in arranging tales for 
depicting the customs of his day, he everywhere displayed an aston- 
ishing versatility of talent. If we consider the amount alone of his 
labor, it staggers our utmost credulity : his pen was ever his constant 
companion, — his mind over in pursuit of new objects. But it was 
chiefly under the character of * Rowley,' that he wished to secrete him- 
self, and acquire, like the modern 'Junius,' a reputation, rendered 
doubly valuable by the veil of secrecy thrown over it. 

Thus had this * boy bard,' as one of England's later poets styles him, 
passed three months in his new field of labor, when suspicions of his 
imposition gave his circumstances an entirely different aspect. Hit 
fortunes turned, and however much a little had before been to him, 
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poverty would now thrust a farthing in his face, and grinningly tell him 
'twas his last. Already for two long days he had tasted nothing ; his 
expectations of gaining food by solicitation were overreached by his 
pride, and he resolved that earthly miseries should soon have an end 
with him. On the evening of August 24lh, 1770, scarcely yet having 
attained his eighteenth year, he destroyed himself with poison. He 
was found on the following morning, stretched on his bed, an awful 
spectacle. A mere ' shell' received his distorted remains, and Chatter- 
ton slept with the dead. Such was the life and death of one upon 
whom the world will never cease to gaze in wonder, — " a comet in the 
hemisphere of genius, ordained sometime to illumine the world with its 
miraculous splendor, and which then retires for ages, whilst an admiring 
nation observes the irruption in the order of things, and is lost in the 
contemplation of its unknown laws." 

In whatever aspect we behold him, he is sure to awaken feelings of 
mingled admiration and sorrow; admiration, at beholding an age so 
tender made the receptacle of Heaven's brightest gifts ; sorrow, in 
knowing ourselves thus early bereft of a gem, that would have shed a 
lustre on the brightest page of the history of literature. 

'* His life wan gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in Iiim, that Nature might stand ap 
And say to all the world, — This was a man !** 



Turn with me, reader, into this narrow, secluded lane of noisy 
London. Ascend this flight of steps, push onward through that long, 
half-lighted hall, mount another fliglit of rickety stairs, and at their hei^ 
are the entire earthly dominions of the noblest literary monarch known. 
From his little window, curtained only by the fine woofs of the indus- 
trious spider, and repeated coatings of dust raised from occasionally 
disturbing his pile of manuscripts, can be seen in the distance the ma^ 
jestic front of the ' Tower,' and the heavenward pointing spire of St. 
raul's. Solemn and sad were the tones of the old clock, as it sounded 
forth the knell of departing hours, bringing with them, to him, their full 
measure of sorrow and misery. 

Here might we see him sometimes for whole nights together, bend- 
ing a feeble and fast-sinking frame over labor that was to prove to him 
worse than useless. Sleep he could not, for with such a writhing 
spirit as his the calmness of sleep could have no possible sympathy. 
After exhaustion from his labor he would toss upon his bed, beat his 
temples with the palms of his hands, and in almost insupportable agony 
exclaim, in the language of the troubled Macbeth, 

'* Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow : a poor player. 
That stmts aud frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more." — 
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Again he would start from his couch and speed his pen for hours, 
wholly engrossed in the subject before him. It was only after such 
repeated tortures of his mind, that he would sink back at last upon his 
bed, overcome with entire exhaustion, and bury his cares in sleep. 
The rays of the morning sun would long have found their way through 
the dusty film that enveloped his window, ere they penetrated his 
heavy lids. 

He had returned to his humble tenement one evening in the latter 
part of August, at an hour so late that he started himself with surprise 
on counting the heavy strokes of the old clock. But from no scenes of 
festivity and mirth ; his brow was clouded, and manifestly something 
hung heavily on his heart, whose weight he showed not the least de- 
sire to dissipate. Flinging aside his cap, he paced his little domain in 
a state of excitement almost amounting to frenzy. * Relief must come 
soon,' cried he in anguish, * or all will be over,' and he hastily threw 
himself on the chest, that stood by his window, and tried in vain to 
gaze on the cold face of the moon. * Yes, all will be over, — the ordeal 
of fate must soon be gone through,' and he shed a flood of scalding 
tears, that seemed to trace, as they coursed down his emaciated cheeks, 
the furrows of torment. * Yesterday's sun,' continued he, * saw my last 
morsel, and, O, Heaven! must it be that in London humanity and 
learning will behold the unfortunate die, in the very act of laboring for 
sustenance ! The life of the attorney was indeed a thankless one, and 
I could have expected from it nothing less than starvation. But friends, 
who are so no longer, advised me to desert that for the more agreeable 
profession of letters : and must I, beside the path of literature, erect 
my own solitary mound, and inscribe my own epitaph !' 

As if to presage the melancholy gloom in which the future was 
shrouded, his candle glared with intense brightness, and sunk into its 
socket, leaving him entirely alone, for even in solitude one feels a com- 
panionship in any object around him, that requires the least share of 
his attention. * Thus am I left alone,' said he, after a moment's pause 
and reflection, ' a wretched, most wretched item in this world's history. 
Well enough am I acquainted with it, — it is the wisdom of a fool that 
seeks to know more. But there is another, pictured by scenes of joy 
and knowledge, where I may roam unfettered through all science, and 
soon may it find me among its happiest occupants. Sainted Father ! 
may it be mine to quench my thirst from the same fountain with thee !' 

Again he paused, seemingly overpowered by the intensity of his 
feelings. A clammy sweat stood upon his throbbing temples, as if his 
proud soul were stniggling to free itself from its exhausted tenement. 
He rolled his head, first upon one side, then upon the other, and seemed 
to court ease in the very motion. But though he sought rest for hit 
bodily powers, already strained to their utmost, his soul was a stranger 
to any such desire. There was evidently some great commotion with- 
in, some fiery working of the feelings, that bespoke momentous results, 
as the sequel of our narrative will show. Twice he sprang in a frenzy 
to the floor, and as often sank back in silence on his uncushioned seat. 
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muttering expressions, first of triumphant confidence, then of wavering 
doubt. The innocence and purity of the youth was engaged in a vio- 
lent struggle with the passions of the man, and it was only a feeling of 
stout-hearted manliness within him, developed beneath the ^tna pres- 
sure of his cares, that nerved him calmly to witness so easy a vanquish- 
ment of the former. 

With an energy, fired only by despair, he made a third attempt, and 
stood by his table in the middle of the floor. Clenching his fist in in- 
conceivable agony, he struck it forcibly on his pile of papers, and turn* 
ing his gaze through the windows up to the spangled vault of heaven, 
whence the moon seemed to look down in cold pity, exclaimed : — '' God 
of the Universe ! hear my last, solemn vow ! thy benevolence in placiof 
me here has strangely proved to mo a blighting curse : the fal8e-hear^ 
edness of man, his treacherous protection and disguised sympathy, could 
never have been designed by thee either for my happiness or interest. 
I must find relief, and that soon, or escape the pangs of a beggar's 
shame, and the lingering torments of starvation, by my own hand. 
Unless thou shalt raise mo up some supporter in this world, to-morrow*8 
moon shall behold me resting on tliy arm, a support as lasting as 
eternity.' 

He groped by the light of the moon for another candle, and placed it 
in the emptied socket : it was the last he had, but not so much as a sigh 
escaped him as he prepared to light it, for from this time he looked upon 
every thing as going. Then, with a firmness of spirit, lent him as it 
were preiiiaturcly from the other world, after conning the titles of his 
manuscripts and arranging them in order, he calmly penned a final letter 
to his widowed parent, nor suflered his pen to rest till his task was com- 
pleted. As if a recapitulation of its miseries could alleviate in the least 
a spirit already buried beneath them, he spread out the scrawled sheet, 
and thus read aloud : — 

London, August 23rd, 1770. 

Dearest Mother, — 

The unwortliy affcotion I Ix-ar you bids mo leave you at least one memorial of 
myself, wliich you will In-hold in thes<5 farewell words. What I am now penning ii 
my Inst and only bequeiit : did I posses.^ tlie touch of a Midas, haf^jranl want should 
never know you, and the worM would not thus seonifully tram])lc on its moat devoted 
son. My fate hap been sealed : — I have sworn to rid myself of tliis fickle tiling — life 
— ^in one day's lapse, if assistance dors not meet iue in the mean time. Since I left my 
uncon{renial employment in Bristol, fortune, ever varyinjr, has visited me with many 
sad reverses. To disapi>ointments rnfjuent exjx'rience has so for nccufltomcd mc, thit 
I can bear them even without mimnurini^ nr much remorse. Indeed, I Bbonld JM 
out of my profK'r e^urse. did not Heaven visit mo with a lar^e share of miaay : but 
when poverty rolls over my soul like tlie oe^?an waves over a drowning wretch, and 
disap}x>intment inere.a.ses her festerinjr tonnent to that of the ^^ood, — when my bright- 
est hopes, on which, alas ! hun<r all that is dear to me in this life, lie cruffhed at my 
feet, and I am compelled to l)ehold tliem as a phantom, dispelled on approach* — then 
it is. mot.luT, that courajjo deserts me, and I i.'sall on death. 

I liave been mfrvd to press on, — to show no faltering distrust at the approached 
poverty, and a * shininjr murk* is mine. .\h ! could the world hut know the corroding 
canker that lies at my heart's vitals, — if men would exercise penetration enough lo 
perceive the close relation of mind and body, of the essential and in\'i8ib]o. I mold 
need but little Rtimulus to lead me on through paths the most intricate and ardnoaiL 
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Of late I have held a limited correspondence with his Majesty's minister, tlie Hon. 
Horace Walpoic, and if you, motlicr, from such a slight means could Icam so tho- 
roughly the glorious cheat of human nature, — the hypocrisy and treachery that 
cloUies itself in the garb of honor and power, you could as easily as myself be dis- 
gusted witli all the professions of tliis false world, and pray for a speedy removal to a 
better. May he yet discover his error, thou^jrh it be too late, and the world yet know 
it has spumed its own beggared child, though its tears of affectionate regret be 
unavailing. 

Of the Heavenly muse I have ever bctn an ardent worsliiper : not one to traffic 
my noble nature for the mere tinselry of earthly gifts — and woo her only when arrayed 
with the wealtli of the Queen of Sheba ; in the calm seeliision of solitude I have ever 
been happy to hold nocturnal conferences witli my Egeria, when I could not believe a 
sordid desire might have polluted my orisons. As I have courted the muse in life, 
BO I believe she will soothe and chann me in death : my mind grows brighter as I ap- 
proach it, and will sliinc forth unclouded at its consummation. It is the pressure of 
my circumstances alone that drives me to this step ; think not I am mad, / am ittarV' 
iu^. Yet I will not beg : there are enough in wealth and power, before whom I have 
laid my condition, — my labors for an honorable subsistence have at no time been re- 
mitted, and tlie curse of my dark death may grate on tlieir soul's happiness till we 
meet at the general reckoning. My few books and papers I have carefully arranged, 
and here tliey will remain for your clisposal. Do not regard me when gone as a reck- 
less suicide, but Ixlicve with me that I olK«y a merciful summons from above. May 
Heaven lighten your burthen in tliis world and satisfy you with undisturbed rest in 
another, wlierc we hoi>e to meet again. Farewell ! 

Thomas. 

Folding this with tremblirtg hands, he sealed it, inscribed his mother's 
name upon the back and laid it with his manuscripts. Rising abruptly 
from his seat at the table, he re-commenced pacing his room, stopping 
ever and anon to catch the sound of footsteps in the dismal hall, or to 
gaze for a moment on the pale face of the moon, now fast sinking in 
the West. Suddenly ho starts at the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and trembles for the very fear it may after all prove a delusion. * Yes,* 
said he, * an Angel of Mercy !" A low knock was heard at his door, 
and at his bidding a stranger entered and quietly seated himself by the 
window. After the usual salutations ho commenced a conversation, in 
the course of which our young poet made such heart-rending disclo- 
sures of his condition, as to bring tears to his eyes. That he might 
not augment another*s sufferings by the addition of his own grief, and 
believing he had, though accidentally, found an object worthy of imme- 
diate and generous relief, he left him again to the stings of reflection, 
intending to return at an early hour on the following day, and surprise 
him with assistance. 

" What can this mean ?" exclaimed Chatterton, ere yet his visitor's 
footsteps had ceased to echo in the hall. * Has Heaven cruelly deluded 
me, that my straining spirit may relapse again into torments greater 
than before ! O, that there were one in the wide world to call friend^ 
and he repeated it, as if the title sounded strangely to his ear : * not one 
whose favors are bought with money or the detestable coin of flattery : 
no, 1 would know no more of these, — the world swarms with them, and 
their contact is to be avoided as the viper's. But come, Death ; I have 
courage and fortitude at any time to meet thee.' 

The exhaustion such an ebullition of his inmost feelings naturally 
produced, 'drove him at last to his pallet, where incessant weeping and 
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sobbing induced a sleep so vigorous as to be prolonged to a late hour the 
next morning. His last farthing was long since gone, and be troubled 
himself with no farther expectations for good, but went on with his re- 
maining duties with resignation and fortitude. He arranged his simple 
dress with more than usual care, separated and adjusted his various ar- 
ticles of clothing and furniture, and prepared himself for his last hours 
with the firmness of a Socrates. The morning hours lagged heavily, 
yet rapidly they flew by : noon came, still no relief, — afternoon, his 
hopes grew fainter and his feelings deeper, — the old clock tolled out 
successively the hours of four, five, and six ; the shadows in the streets 
grew longer, — twilight came slowly creeping over nature, and it was 
evening. The seventh hour had come in its place and the eighth was 
at hand, when his heart should no longer throb with the impulses of 
agony and fear. At the foot of his bed he might now be seen sitting, in 
suspense for the next stroke, the veins on his neck and temples dis- 
tended to an awful and alarming size. In the silence that prevailed, 
the rapid pulsations of his heart could be heard distinctly, occasionally 
only interrupted by a deep-fetched sigh. 

Thus situated — his feelings poised between the two worlds — he 
might have forgotten himsolf in dreamy musings, had not the tones of 
St. Paul's fearfully sounded his death-knell. * Ah, my poor mother!* 
he exclaimed, * may you never know the sufferings of your son!' 
Rising calmly from his seat he walked to his window, extended his 
hand towards his chest, and opening it took therefrom a vial containing 
foisan. His chest he slowly shut again, re-seated himself at the foot of 
his bed, and pouring its fatal contents into a tumbler that stood ready on 
his table, without so much as the quivering of a muscle, he drank it off 
at a draught. He replaced the glass upon the table, simply murmuring 
in a suppressed tone, — * Such is human existence.' Aware that the 
strength of his potion would almost immediately prostrate his bodily 
powers, he stretched himself at length upon his couch and awaited his 
final struggles with resignation. Nor were his expectations long de- 
layed. The grim shadows of death stole slowly over him, and the 
powers of his vigorous mind almost imperceptibly rela]>6ed into the tor- 
por of forgetfulness. Now thick and fast danced unseen spirits round 
his bewildered brain : the demons of pain grappled fearfully with his 
benumbed body, wringing large drops of sweat from his brow. Once 
he threw out his arms and struggled with all his dying exertions, — 
raised his head and stared wildly around his room, — ^threw it back agtin 
upon his pillow, groaning faintly, < What a world !' either in retrospect 
or in looking forward to that he was about entering,— closed his hewrj 
lids and gasped his last. Thus ended the eventful existence of Thomu 
Chatterton, the history of whose sufferings is but the history of a thou- 
sand others in every age. £. 
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STANZAS. 



FROM THE GERMAN OF WA88RRMAIfN. 



AHlfUNO. 

Ich hore Glockcniaute, 
8ie dringen ixiir ins Hen, 
So dumpf wie ihr (lesuniine, 
So dumpf iat audi mein Schmcrz. 

Ich hore Glockcnlautc, 
Sic zichon in die Lufl, 
Eb wohnt mir in dem Buaen * 
Ein Sehncn nach der Gnifl. 

Ich hore Glockcnlautc, 
Die Thrtinc quillt herab, 
Ich fiilil *e8, meinc Qualen 
Verloschcn erat im Grab. 



FOREBODING. 

I hear the chime of bells, 
Straight to my heart it goes. 
Heavy as that deep music swells, 
So heavy are my woes. 

I hear the chime of bells 
Ring out to wind and wave. 
Ever witliin my bosom dwells 
A longing for the grave. 

I hear the chime of bells, 
Faster tlie warm tear flows ; 
Where rest tlie dead in quiet cells. 
There only cease my woes. 



MORAL PRINCIPLE AND LAW, 



AS CONSERVATORS OF GOOD ORDER. 



A SINGLE glance will suffice to convince us that nothing is more va- 
riable than moral principle in different individuals. It rises up before 
one as an ever-present and smoking Sinai ; whence he receives the 
" Tables of the Law" of his heart and life. To another individual, on 
the contrary, moral principle never presents itself ; or, if so, not as a 
mount of authority, but as a rock of stumbling and offense. He is a 
child of passion, a devout worshiper of blind, contradictory chance ; 
a vacillating, reeling creature of impulse, as changeful in action as 
Proteus in shape. 

If now we search aAer the efficient cause of this diversity in the 
moral principles of men, we shall find it, not in any original difference 
in moral constitution and tendency, but in the different influences under 
which these principles have been formed. We always predict a vicious 
manhood of the child that is educated amid the polluting influences of 
of corrupt examples. And, on the other hand, we expect a virtuous 
life of the child of virtuous parents. So uniformly have our experience 
and observation shown it to be a fact, that the moral character of the 
chief source of authority ever assimilates its subjects to itself. 

VOL. u. 13 
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Law is to the man what the parent is to the child. The child is a 
mem!)er of a household ; suhject to its regulations ; and an imitator of 
the moral character of its legally constituted head. The man is a mem- 
ber of Hociety; amcnal)le to its enactments and prescriptions ; influenced 
in his thoughts, governed in his conduct by them. Are they not likely, 
then, materially to shape his character ? What is law ? What are these 
rules and regulations of society ? these international laws, these civil 
enactments, these penal codes with their tremendous sanctions ? What 
are these halls of legislation, these judgment seats, these officers oflaw, 
these dungeons, gibbets, and penitentiaries ? Are they not a vast fab- 
ric — a sublime and spacious Temple, reared by the toil, the wisdom, 
the virtue of all ages, to hoary headed Justice ? And shall the man who 
daily treads its solemn aisles ; who beholds its impressive ceremonials ; 
who listens to the language of its priests ; who witnesses the sacrifices 
— the tears and groans of injustice and wrong : — who sees the victims 
— wicked men — reeking on its gore-stained altars ; — shall the spectator 
of scenes like these, I say, turn away and be unjust still ? Must not 
an abiding sense of the inflexible sternness and rjgidity of justice sink 
deep into his heart ? Will not moral principle grow strong beneath 
such congenial influences. 

The proof of the position I have hero maintained, in theory, might 
easily be confirmed by facts, were wc to compare the moral principle 
of the same, or of diflercnt nations, when under a lax, and when under 
a rigid government. But I deem it already sufficiently substantiated. 
Very much of the influence, therefore, which moral principle exerts on 
society, is to be ascribed to law ; inasmuch as law is the schoolmaster 
to educate and fit it to wield this influence. Indeed, this is one very 
important medium through which law secures the well-being of society. 
Like a skillful general, it does not essay to guard every inlet to harm 
by its own personal presence ; but, training up others, it stations them 
as sentinels at the posts of danger. 

But, for the sake of argument, I will consider moral principle as it is; 
without reference to the means of its development and growth. What, 
then, is the true amount of influence that moral principle has on Ameri* 
can society? 

Law is designed to prevent only the more capital crimes. There is 
a lower class of oflenses ; such as falsehood, cheating, sinful thoughts 
and purposes never bodied forth in action — each and all as ofTensive to 
the pure eye of Justice as any other — but of which human law takes no 
cognizance. This department of human waywardness and guilt has 
been confided to the guardianship of moral principle ; and this, I might 
add, is its appropriate sphere of employment. 

Look abroad now, over society, and see how great its efficiencj 
proves to be in this its peculiar department of exertion. Some there 
are, attentive and obedient to its admonitions. No one, however, w> 
quainted with society, will pretend that even here, in this favored land, 
these constitute a majority ; much less then in other lands. The con- 
stant repetition of the misdeeds I have named, shows at once lbs inpo- 
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tency of moral principle and the depravity of humanity. The soil of 
the human heart is, indeed, prolific in crime. Moral principle labors 
nobly ; but the rank weeds of vice are springing up at its feet ; around 
its altars ; yes, and ofttimes within the Church of the living God ! 

If, then, moral principle is insufficient security against these smaller 
ofTenses, what security can it afford against the higher ? If it is incom- 
petent to watch over a small department, what sort of guardianship can 
it exercise over the whole calendar of crimes ? If it cannot cure the 
disease in its incipient stages, what impression can it make after it has 
assumed the incorrigible malignity of a settled hereditary disease. If it 
does not stifle the first oath that is trembling on the lips of the con- 
science stricken boy ; if it does not prevent him from wilfully disobey- 
ing his parents ; how shall it quench the torch of the incendiary ? how 
prevent the depredations of the hardened thief? what shield oppose to 
the dagger of the midnight assassin ? what barrier raise against the tem- 
pestuous surges of popular fury? 

But what is moral principle, from its very nature, fitted to effect? 
The mode of its operation is moral suasion. The motives which it pre- 
sents to virtue are, a good or bad reputation — as the act may be — an ap- 
proving conscience, inward peace. But what are these that they should 
essay ascendancy over the prejudice, passion, selfishness, and ambition 
of the human heart? Every day shows them scoffed at and trampled 
under foot, though aided and enforced by the most vigorous laws. 
What, then, could they accomplish alone ? Under such a system the 
villain and murderer would roam unmolested ; nay, commit their nefa- 
rious deeds in the broad light of day. Moral principle would stretch 
out no arm to arrest them ; constitute no tribunal to judge ; open no 
dungeon to receive them ! It might, to be sure, jog them gently on the 
shoulder, and remind them that their conduct would, probably, prove 
destructive of inward peace ; and moreover, might, possibly, be disor- 
ganizing to society. Excepting this, they would he unrestrained ; their 
only check the natural limit of their ferocity ; their only law a satiety 
of blood ! Should crimes, therefore, under such a system, be no more 
frequent than now ; and moral principle retain its present vigor — as 
they would not — we can easily see, that, in the absence of security to 
life and property, society must be resolved into its original elements. 

We have, hitherto, considered only one thing which is requisite to 
the good order of society ; and that is the prevention of crime. This, 
however, is but a very imperfect account of tlie matter. Society in- 
volves innumerable duties and relations ; all of which must be distinctly 
defined and carefully arranged, in order that there be no jostling and 
clashing of parts. The rights of the citizens, the sources of power, the 
duties of the legislative, judicial and executive departments, the me- 
dium of currency, the modes of holding and transferring property, inter- 
national relations, — all need to be judiciously balanced and systematic- 
ally adjusted to their proper spheres. In a word, the intricate ma- 
chinery of a comprehensive system of government is to be fab;ijated 
uid kept in operation ; every wheel of which shall be adapted to its 
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proper place, and have tliat place assigned it, in order that all may move 
on in unbroken harmony. What, then, 1 ask, is competent to this ar- 
duous task — to this stupendous result? Nothing! nothing but the 
mighty energy of law ! 

Perhaps it will be said that law itself is the offspring of moral prin- 
ciple ; and, therefore, whatever good order law secures to society, is to 
be attributed to moral principle. 

It may seem a bold assertion, yet I presume to make it, that not one 
solitary enactment can be pointed out on our statute books, the origin of 
which can, with any truth, be assigned to the moral principle of the 
nation. Many of them do not at all involve moral considerations. Some 
of them do. But moral principle was not the point on which their 
adoption turned. [Jtiliiy, expediency, are the watch-words that echo 
through our Congressional Halls ! These, doubtless, always coincide, 
in fact, with moral principle. But sometimes they seem to contlict. 
Which, then, has the preference ? Does moral principle propel these 
mail-laden cars, all over the (-nited States, on the Christian's Sabbath? 
Besides, is moral princi{)Ie one of the qualifications which we require 
of our candidates for public offices? If not, with what show of truth 
can we maintain that ihey are governed by moral principle in their offi- 
cial acts ? I do not now say what was the primary origin of Govern- 
ment ; but one thing seems evident ; it has been perpetuated by the ne- 
cessities, and for the advant^iges of the race. Moral principle can now, 
even in this age, be said to be the source, or foundation of law, in no 
sense whatever. 

1 say even in this age ; for if we go back and contemplate the in- 
fancy of the race and the inception of society, no one will pretend 
that mankind were induced, by moral principle, to associate together 
under some form of government ; and, that the laws by which thej' 
regulated themselves, as memi)ers of a civil compact, were the tran- 
script of this internal principle of virtue ; for this is to suppose that an 
uncivilized and barbarous people are more obedient to the dictates of 
virtue than our own ex|)erience, as has been already remarked, shows 
an enlightened people to be ; nay, more, it is to suppose the existence 
of that, which, had it existed, would have precluded the need of law. 
The truth is, ilie first law of nature — a regard to security and self-pre- 
servation — small, at first, have induced men to assume and brook the 
restraints of government. 

Society being once established, a new order of duties and wants, 
peculiar to itself, is at once created. The latent energies of the mind 
— always equal to any emergency — awakes to meet and satisfy this 
demand. Thus society progresses ; augmenting in numbers, and 
increasing the variety and frequency of its applications to human inge- 
nuity, prudence, and foresight. But, for a long period, both public and 
private attention are directed, almost exclusively, to physical well- 
being. 

The impulsive energy of man's religious tendency then manifests 
itself. Invention is taxed and tortured to contrive objects of religions 
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homage. Hill, vale, stream, and mountain and sea are peopled with 
thronging deities. Mighty gods ride thundering over land and sea, or 
assemble in solemn conclave on the heights of dread Olympus. Kings 
and chieftains too, go forth at the head of marshaled millions to do 
hattle with heroes as powerful as themselves. Conquests succeed. 
Wealth flows in. The fine arts spring up. Orpheus tames the fero- 
city of savage beasts and leads the forests captive by the music-tones 
of his lyre ! The inspired bard breaks forth in rude, impassioned song ! 
But, what participator in all this gorgeous pageantry — what actor in this 
splendid drama ever stops to inquire, seriously and earnestly, what is 
right? Their heroes, statesmen, poets, and philosophers are here, en- 
thusiastic, generous, warm-hearted, immoral. Their deities are com- 
plaisant or morose, stern or indulgent, cruel or lenient, as the humor of 
the moment chance ; but always liberal, wanton, and lascivious. The 
highest virtues of the former are patriotism, courage, and natural affec- 
tion ; the chief aim of the latter power, mischief and enjoyment. 
Moral principle, an unbending adherence to right, scarce finds a rest- 
ing-place in the thoughts of all the millions of antiquity. Their atten- 
tion is ever directed outwards. Seldom docs the eye turned inwards 
gaze down into the mysterious depths of their moral nature. In their 
passionate attachment to the eternal and physical, uiight is bowed down 
to as the highest attribute of humanity, and the only legitimate source 
of authority. Even the inalienable rights of men, first descried as 
through a glass, darkly, by the Reformers in England, were destined 
to have their first and final demonstration wrought out, in characters of 
blood, by the patriots of the Americrm Revolution. 

While such ignorance and utter disregard of the essential nature of 
man prevailed, it was impossible that moral principle should materially 
affect public government or individual conduct. In both, considerations 
of self-aggrandizement and emolument prevailed over all others. 
Temporary expediency ruled tlie world. It was the foundation of all 
law — the source of all action. And although, in the onward progress 
of society, under the salutary influence of law, moral principle has been 
greatly developed, yet it does not apj)oar that it has ever yet been much 
regarded in acts of legislation. Never, we believe, till within the pres- 
ent century, have any ircnuine attempts been made to render it the 
basis of legislative enactments. The failure of these attempts in nearly 
every instance, is incontcstible evidence that law still rests on its 
ancient foundation. 

Now it must be admitted that quite a:^ high a degree of good order 
prevailed among many of the nations of antiquity, as among any that at 
present exist ; and there is nothing else to which we can attribute it, 
but to the supremacy of law. Who, then, will deny that the same effect 
which we witness is to be traced to the same cause, which still exists ? 
Who can deny that, as good order was then secured to society through 
the agency of law, it is likewise secured now by the same agency? 

We have thus examined the comparative influence which moral 
principle and human law exert towards preserving the good order of 
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society. We have proved that moral principle owes, in a great meas- 
ure, its development and vigor to law ; that, even thus, it is inadequate 
to prevent the smaller offenses ; how then the higher ? Indeed, we 
have proved that, from its very nature, it is utterly unfitted to check 
those wild outbursts of passion and demoniac malignity, which, up- 
checkeJ, would rend society in sunder, as by the energy of volcanic 
fires. 

Law, on the other hand, springing up, not from moral principle, but 
from the deep necessities of the race, spreads out its ample and potent 
influence over the warring and shapeless elements of humanity ; like 
that spirit which, 

" With mif^hty win^ outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad*st it pregnant" 

Forms of beauty and comeliness arise from the elemental disorder ! 
Peace takes the place of war — love, of hatred — harmony, of discord. 
Nations are bom. The smiling arts of peace appear. Commerce 
spreads her wings for a flight beyond the sea ! Education reveals her 
inexhaustible mines ! 

Such are the effects of Law. Society is as truly built upon it, as 
the human body on bones and sinews ! And never will it cease to be 
the foundation and security of society, till selfishness is banished from 
the human heart ; till man becomes, by the tics of love, a brother of his 
fellow-man ; and all are bound, by a sweet moral affinity, to the throne 
of Infinite Benevolence. 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

FbRJtt ON Man. By Cornrlius Mathews, author of " the Motley Book," " Behe- 
moth," " Puffer Hopkins," &c. &c &c. New York, Wiley & Putnam, 1843. 
We live in an age of poetry ; ** the faculty divine" is no longer doled out to a few 
■cattercd individuals, but is sown broadcaut throughout the length and breadth of the 
civilized world. Every tree and bush has its warbler, though Boraetinics the only 
music produced ia a hoarse, ncr\'c-grating * caw.' 

Of course America has received her portion of the heaven-sent bounty, and we 
think we can verily boast that we now liave a Poet. In fact, oar genius in this line 
is no longer to be sneezed at ; a star kaa appeared even among us, and the name of 
Comdius Mathews will 

"Gather all Undreda of thii boundica realm,** 
together in mute admiration. '' Cornelius Mathews!" we hear aomc one ezdaim; 
« why, who is he?" The author of Puffer Hopkins, Behemoth, Wakondah, &x^ and 
the whilom editor of ' Arcturus.' ** Never heard of any of them before." Astounding 
ignorance ! This * argues yourself unknown.' But turn with us to the " Pbems on 
Man," and learn something of this candidate for poetic laurels. It is ssid thai the 
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best method of criticiaing a work is to present passages and leave the reader to form 
faifl own judgment As we have no time to waste on Mr. Mathews, we shall adopt 
this course. We open the book at the first '' Poem," ** the Child." We remind our 
readers in the first place that the infant is lying in his cradle, and Mr. Mathews is 
wmtching his * development' Hear the poet apostrophize : 

" At e^ery liAing of thine arms tbey [mankind] feel 
Tkt ribbtd and vattf bulk 9/ Empire thdU^ 
And from the Taahion of thy features take 
The hope and image of the common-weal !** 

H ere is occupation for our statesmen ; if they would attend to the ' oommonweslf' 
let them become wet-nurses, and examine the * fanhion* of their charges* * features* lor 
the ' image of the* aforesaid * commonweal* But we quote farther : 

" See ! through the white nkin beat* the ruddy tide ! 
The pulsea of thlni> heart, that come and go, 
Lik* the great circlet of the ocean^ fiote 
And da»h a coirnii knt at either tide?* 1 1 1 

Open at another place, " the Citizen.** Hear him ! 

«• Feel well with the poised ballot in thv hand, 

Thine unmatch'd sovereignty of right and wrong, 
*Tls thine to bless, or blast the walling land, 
To tkorten mp itt life or make it long.'* 

We presume there is considerable difference between "thorterdng^ a life and 
" thortening it up ;** or perhaps Mr. Mathews put in the word up for the sake of 
metre ; a good idea, certainly. But a little more of *' the Citizen :** 

*' Nowhere within tlie great globe's skyey roand, 
Cant't thnu escape thy diity grand and high, 
A man unbadged, unbonnettitJ, unbound. 
Walk to tile Tropic, to the Desert tly.** 

Another improvement, and in orthography Mr. Mathews can doubtless tell us what 
letter originally intervened in the last syllable of * cans*t ;* his aix)8trophe at least 
intimates it One or two more extracts before we throw the book in the fire ; both 
from ** the Farmer.*' He is addressing the husbandman : 

*' When cities rising shake tir Atlantic shore, 

Tnor xiouTT Imlano ! calm with plentooos peace, 
Oh temper and assuage the wild uproar. 
And bring tiie sick, vexed mames balmy «we.** 

Here is a soubriquet for our farmers. " Thou mighty inland !*' MfiXnytpirtL Zth I 

what an epithet! Again: 

** Better to watch the Uve-Iong day. 
The cloud« that come and lo. 
Wearying the heaven they idle through, 
And fretting out its evtrlatting blue /** 

Ohe ! jam satis ! enough ! and this is the trash which the Democratic Review lauds 
to the skies for its depth (!) and originality. (! !) If Mr. Mathews ever should again 
feel the approach of the cacotthes scribendi, we would advise him to get some kind 
fiiend to tic his hands behind him and lock him up. ** Areturus** has set ; *' Puffer 
Hopkins** has bfown his last breath ; and we verily believe that ** the Poems on Man'* 
will prove still-bocn. After a careful perusal of the book, save us from another such 
inflictioii ! We are forced to conclude that nothing in it is good whieh is not plsgia* 
riied, and nothing original which is not eaecreble^ 
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Once more, kind reader, we arc about to enter, nay even now are in thy 
bearing our unpretending budget, hoping to please by tlie will if not by the powlp j 
entertain. If thou dost not like our dress, remove, we beseech thee, our outer 
and pass sentence on our inner man. Here, wc trust, thou wilt be satisfied. If ml^ 
then be assured tliat the fault lieth with tliyself and not with ua ; thou art 
with the spleen, or thou art hungry and thy empty stomach vezeth thee with ill odf 
mannerly grumblings, so that thy better judgment ruleth not: wait tiU thy humor bi 
amended — till thy spirits become more jovial Then, when thou feeleat at amity 
all mankind, thou maycst rt^ad witli some hope of being pleased — till then we ' 
thee to desist But, if thou maintainest that our contents arc too musty and too Sla- 
pid, hail the first thou meetcst who holds they arc too flimsy, take him by the 
and fight it out fairly, like a couple of discontented curs, thanking us that we gn« 
you so good a cause for quam^L As the good woman observed when her husbaai. 
and the bear engaged in mortal conflict, " it *s the flrst fight I ever saw when I did nit 
care which licked." What would the consequence be should all the flood of 
cism vented on us be kepi bottled up in tiie College bosom ! *Tis fearful to think cf ' ] 
the explosions dire that would result Assuredly we are the safety valves of our dsK • ' 
institution. J^, 

Thou doubtless hast ere this observed, that wc have obtained for this numbsr of ,^ 
oar Magazine an engraving of the C\)llege Library Building. For this be thawlcl^l^ . 
since it hath been procured without trouble or expense on thy part. Topniieit '?) 
would be unnecessary, — it.4 merits declare th(;mselves. We will merely say, iar th0 ' f 
benefit of our ultra-collegian readers, that it is a most striking likeness, haying bees 
recognized by several persons as soon as scrn, — and several more declared, when toU ^ ' 
what it was, that if we had not said a word they should have known it To pieveni 
all mistakes, however, its name is very judicioasly appended to our engraving, after 
the fashion of the painters of the oldnn time, wlio were accustomed to inscribe opoo 
the productions of their skill, " Tliis is a horse, — this a house, — tliis a tree." 

Reader, we had intended to tell tliee, how that amid the crash of plates, on thia 
Thanksgiving day, our editorial wants had not wholly been neglected — that we an 
not strangers to tlie kindly effects of the " unctions and palate-soothing flesh*' of tm^ 
kies slain and roast, and otlicr rich staples of the day — we had intended to tell thes 
how that a benevolent widow, taking compassion on our fiicndless, lean and wobegontt 
appearance, did summon us to her well-filled table, and caused our inner man to sing 
for joy — ^we had intended to tell tlicc how our leanness vanished, and how our 
meager features filli>d out Uieir folds und grimly smiled — how our condescension 
equalled only by our hunger, our wit by our apjictite. We had intended — but why 
tantalize tliec farther by hinting what we might have done, had we not been on ow 
last page? This true ProcrusU^s* bed of ours cuts short with its stem iron walla the 
tale of all our mighty, wise, and noble deeds, at this most memorable of all Thanks- 
giving dinners. 

Yet has every rose its thorn. We had but just composed our editorial form and 
caught a shadowy glimpse of mild Oblivion's wing, when the Apollyon of the praai 
roused us with his doleful cry. Had we not been in the best mood imaginable, it had 
fexed our righteous souL But we were calm, and smiling on him, begged him to pn- 
sent, kind Readers, one and all, our best respects to you. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES TO DEMOCRACY. 

*' In thji world of ours, wliich )ia8 both an indostnictiblo hope in tlie futuir, and an 
indeatnictible tendency to pt^racverc o^i in tho past, must Innovation and conservation 
wage their perpetual conflict as iht-y may and can." — C'arlvlk'h Frknch RKVOLirrioN. 

There is probably no word of such general use, concerning whose 
real meaning and extent there exists at tho same time such general 
ignorance, as Democracy. With us, hero in tho United States, it acts 
like the spell of the magician, calming the waves of public feeling, or 
rousing them into tempestuous fury, according to the will of him who 
best understands the method of its application. All parties claim an 
exclusive right to be considered its advocates ; the groat statesman, the 
sleek-faced demagogue, the shrewd Yankee, and tlic ragged hod-car- 
rier from green Erhi, must profess equal readiness to obey and de- 
fend the supremacy of the people. A convention of one political sect 
assembles in this place ; of another in that ; resolutions are passed by 
both, and speeches made, diametrically opposed upon every great na- 
tional question, but upon this one point they display the most remarka- 
ble unanimity, and Administration and Opposition each and all join 
with alacrity in the grand shout for the sovereign Democracy. Yet it 
is an indubitable fact, that hardly a dozen individuals out of these thou- 
sands could satisfactorily explain their own meaning. If the matter 
ended here, it would scarcely be worthy of serious notice ; but it does 
not ; there is introduced among us a morbid desire for some unknown, 
inconceivable good ; an uneasy, restless looking-forward to a new and 
more glorious era ; a confused hurry, a precipitate fickleness, which 
but too often disregards all the restraints of honor, good faith, and pri- 
rate and public duty. 

Neither are these feelings confined to the western shores of the At- 
lantic; Europe has witnessed their terrific energy. We have seen 
the volcanic flame burst forth in France ; we have seen the land 

vou iz. 13 
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Strewn with human corses, the foundations of government shattered to 
atoms, and the shrines of religion prostrated — the effects of the tre- 
mendous eruption. True, the fire is no longer visible ; the thunders 
have ceased from their roaring ; the ground no more cloares asunder ; 
but the appearance of the soil tells of danger ; the occasional rockings of 
the earth give warning that the embers are yet smouldering, the fuel 
yet unexhausted. In England too, strange as it may seem. Democra- 
cy has gained a footing. Thousands of excited, exasperated men, are 
there — exasperated perhaps by real grievances — who are looking for 
a redress of their wrongs, not to the constituted government, but to an 
entire overthrow of existing authorities, and the establishment of new 
laws, new rulers, new institutions. If what we have now said be true, 
the inquiries why is this, whither does it tend and what may be its ef- 
fects, are surely worthy of consideration. 

The origin of the liberal sentiments, which now prevail in this coun- 
try and throughout a great portion of Europe, has been frequently and 
justly traced back to the period of the Reformation, and it would be su- 
perfluous in us to repeat what has already been so oflen domonstrated. 
That free opinions had been extensively developed and strenuously 
defended — that they had taken strong hold of the minds of men and 
were exercising a powerful influence before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, is a fact not to be disputed. Our object is to consider more espe- 
cially the advance which they have made, — if they have made any, — 
since the treaty which concluded the war of the American Revolution, 
and inquire whether we have not reason to fear that they are de- 
generating into open and excessive Radicalism^jhe parent of anar- 
chy and misrule. In so doing we shall confine our attention to France, 
England, and the United States, for the reason that these countries af- 
ford the most striking proofs of our positions, and are now exercising 
the greatest influence upon other nations. 

At the death of Louis the Fifleenth tyranny in France had reached 
its zenith. Civil freedom had fled from the land, and there appeared 
little hope of a speedy return. Yet observers saw that some contest 
was fast approaching, though it was impossible to predict the issue. 
The priestliood, still powerful, but hypocritical, unbelieving — wolves in 
sheep's clothing — the infidel philosophers, swaying the public mind 
and disseminating on all sides and in the same breath, high aspirations 
for liberty and bold blasphemy against all religion, — the monarch, the 
state, — the court, a splendid brothel, — and twenty-five millions of starv- 
ing men raging like wild beasts for their daily food, — these were the 
omens everywhere discernible. One year later came the news of the 
battle of Lexington, and the symptoms of the coming outbreak became 
more decisive. It would be apart from our purpose to detail the events 
which took place between this period and the first violent revolution- 
ary outbreak, or to attempt a historical sketch of the Revolution itself. 
The weakness of the monarch, the vain confidence of his ministers, 
the Utopian schemes and visionary hopes of the philosophers, the re- 

C' ings of the people when they believed that the day of perfect liberty 
dawned, and the dark and terrible eclipse which followed, are too 
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fresh in our memories to need a recapitulation. The French people 
were not ready to become freemen ; despotism had been to them a 
cage-prison ; the bars broken, they burst out, beasts of prey. There is 
a portion of the allegory of Spenser, where Una falls into the hands of 
the " faytour knight'' Sansloy, and in the hour of her utmost need is res- 
cued by the Satyrs, 

" A rude, misshapen, monstrous rablcment" 

Struck with her wondrous beauty, they bow down before her in wor- 
ship, and when attempting to point them to a higher divinity she re- 
strains their blind adoration, they transfer their idolatry to the beast on 
which she rode : 

" her wit she plycs 

To teach them truth which worshipt her in vaine, 

And made her th* image of idolatryes ; 

But when their bootlesso zeal she did restrayne 

From her own worship, they her asse would worship fayne." 

So in France : truth, fallen into the hands of sneering, faithless philo- 
sophers, seemed about to be despoiled of all her beauty and innocence, 
when the sans culottes, the 

*' rude, misshap<'n, monstrous rubblomcnt," 

hurried to the rescue ; but alas ! their brute nature could not under- 
stand her high mission, aui instead of obeying her holy precepts, they 
worshiped with sacrifice of blood and fire, dumb Reason — the beast 
on which she rode ! But the years of the Revolution passed away ; on 
the 14th of July, 1789, the Bastile was destroyed, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1795, Napoleon Buonaparte drove the Paris mob back into 
its den. 

The gradual conversion of the republic into an empire, the mad ca- 
reer of ambition and conquest, and the sudden and final overthrow of 
the conqueror, are topics upon which we need not dwell. The French 
under the dominion of Napoleon were intoxicated by national vanity ; 
they forgot every thing, right, liberty, and law, when they saw him vic- 
torious over Italy, Austria, and Prussia, and advancing with rapid steps 
to still more splendid conquests. When he fell, as a nation they were 
humbled ; twenty-five years of continual war, — war not like other wars, 
but at first raging at home, fierce, relentless, covetous of blood, and af- 
terwards completely exhausting the resources and energy of the state, — 
had filled the kingdom with mourning and left a place desolate by al- 
most every fire-side. From the succession of Louis the Eighteenth to 
that of Charles Tenth, the people were comparatively quiet ; they en- 
dured a king because they were too feeble to rebel, and because the 
sovereign suited his measures in some sort to the popular feeling. But 
when the latter monarch ascended the throne, forgetting that time enough 
had elapsed to re-invigorate the nation, with a folly almost incredible, 
he commenced a series of acts whose direct tendency was to estabhsh 
aoew the authority of the ancient regime. For six years they endured 
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his dominion, though with many threats and much vociferous complaint, 
and then indignantly drove him from his throne and his country. Since 
that event, now some thirteen years, Louis the schoolmaster has been 
King of the French, for a King of France exists no longer even in name. 

We are now to consider the condition of that nation as exhibited at 
the present time. Do peace and contentment dwell there ? Are vol- 
untary preservation of order and cheerful obedience to law its prevail- 
ing characteristics X Alas ! we must answer, they are not. We have 
said that the days of thj^ Revolution passed away ; but the actors therein 
are not all gone ; the R jfbhilion itself is not fully accomplished. Gray- 
headed veterans are yet living, whose hands were red with blood in 
the September massacres ; and men of ripe years may be found, who in 
their childish days shouted " Vive la Republique !" at the execution of 
Louis XVI. The sympathies of hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
are all republican ; they abhor the very name of King ; they are quiet 
because they dare not be otherwise. Their submission is forced, their 
numbers formidable. A still more powerful party there are clamoring 
for universal suffrage ; thoy do not proscribe monarchical institutions 
openly, they claim only for every man the immediate liberty of depos- 
iting his vote. They overlook the twelve millions of their countrymen 
who can neither read nor write, whose only instruction has been, how 
to live ; they ask for enfranchisement first and education afterward, a 
course which this world has never yet seen adopted with success. 
They appear to believe that the only object of the sovereign and his 
immediate coadjutors is to make the best use of the nation for their own 
private advantage. " I compare," says Faust — the book is not at hand 
and we must quote the idea from memory, " I compare the king and his 
ministers to shears, and the people to the paper, — the blades of the in- 
strument (one of which is the king, the other the ministers) seem ever 
opposed, ever slashing each other ; but each other they harm not — 
they only cut the paper y This seems to be the sentiment of a large 
class in France, and for protection against such evils they call for uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Another distemper which it seems hard to remedy in the present condi- 
tion of the country, is the scarcity of labor. Work cannot be provided in 
the ordinary way for thousands who desire it, and in consequence it must 
be provided at the expense of the government or of the monarch. This 
is the secret of the numerous great labor-requiring undertakings, in the 
capital and elsewhere ; idleness is the root of all disorder ; and Louis 
Philippe dare not leave his subjects in want of employment. Thus far 
he has succeeded, owing to his immense private wealth, but should a 
deficit in funds again occur, the fearful consequences may easily be 
foreseen. Should France suffer a season of distress like that which 
prevailed in this country in 1 837, we might with confidence expect 
another revolution. Political writers also are continually disseminating 
the most pernicious principles throughout the kingdom ; principles 
which tend to the subversion of law and religion, and which the igno- 
rant or depraved are eager to seize and circulate still more widely. As 
described by one well acquainted with their conduct and influence, they 
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are " a ■warm of empty and hungry journalists and pamphleteers, crea- 
lures as ravenous as the beasts of the desert, and endowed with about 
as imich reason as Heaven gives the ape. They seem the very imper* 
sooation of evil, — civil, social, and religious. Without principle, with- 
out faith, and without fear they deluge some places with their infamous 
pablications, advocating a partition of goods, universal suffrage, a great 
social communion and all the kindred topics. Their tongues would 
set on fire the course of nature, and seem themselves set on fire of 
bell." 

Such is in part the present condition of France ; we have not space 
for a fuller delineation ; we think we have shown enough to prove that 
mach danger is still lurking there. In the strong language of Carlyle, 
'* Democracy was born" in that kingdom, fifty years ago, and has by no 
means as yet expired. Couched under one form and another it is ex- 
ercising a powerful influence in that sunny land. What it will accom- 
plish cannot well be foreseen ; we can only say with confidence, " the 
end is not yet." 

England, at the end of the last century, was strongly agitated by the 
political revolutions across the channel. Men ready to arouse the pub- 
lic mind to folly or madness are never wanting in any country, and at 
this period they started up from every corner of the island, and echoed 
back the enthusiastic or fanatic aspirations of the French republicans. 
Their conduct called forth from Burke some of his noblest productions, 
in which satire and sound argument wore brought to bear with irresist- 
ible force against them. Prom that time to the present moment there 
has been a large body of British radicals, more or less powerful, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the whole nation. At one time they seem- 
ed almost to have disappeared from the land ; — it was when Buonaparte 
was threatening to invade England. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of the enthusiasm then existing ; volunteers by thousands poured down 
to the sea-side, prepared for any thing rather than defeat. Every nerve, 
every sinew of Britain was braced for the conflict, and as has always 
been the case when the national spirit has been fully aroused, she was 
victorious. Napoleon exiled to St. Helena, Europe liberated and the 
world once more at peace, external appearances all indicated prosperity. 
But in reality this was the very hour of danger. The evils which, in 
the excitement of war, had been patiently borne, now seemed of ten fold 
intensity. An immense national debt had been incurred ; commerce 
and manufactures had been fettered, and agriculture had of course suf- 
fered with them ; the prices of every article the most necessary to ex- 
istence were enormously high ; taxes were immense ; aristocratic priv- 
ileges were extensive and odious ; pauperism stood worn and haggard 
on every side. Radicalism at this crisis started from its lurking places 
and with vociferous clamor urged its complaint. To that complaint 
Tory ministers were little inclined to listen, they treated it rather with 
contemptuous neglect. Years rolled away and misery was borne be- 
cBQse it seemed irremediable. Once, when the Whigs came into 
power, great hopes were entertained by the discontented class of some 
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amelioration of their condition. In fact, however, matters seemed daily 
growing worse, and the Tories were restored. Of late we have beanl 
other sounds there than those of petition or remonstrance. There has 
been a clanking of steel, a rattling of fire-arms. ** How happens t7," 
said the laborers of Manchester, " that we who produce every things bate 
NOTHING ?" The Saxon blood of the English workingman is aroused; 
he sees clearly that something must be done or he must perish, and his 
voice is loud for Reform, though of the manner and means thereof he 
knows nothing. But these are not all the Reformers of England ; an 
intelligent, enterprising, nay, oflen wealthy, rising generation are de- 
manding the same ; but they too know not how to obtain it. They are 
divided among themselves ; the dearest object of some is to separate 
Church and State ; of others to limit royal expenditures ; of others still 
to abolish hereditary privileges ; to extend suffrage ; to establish free 
trade ; to make a republic. But in truth these things cannot be done. 
A separation of the church and state might indeed benefit the former, 
but it would prove of irreparable injury to the latter. This may appear 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true. The constitution of the Eng- 
lish government is interwoven with the established church ; they have 
stood together for centuries, and endured the shocks of Papal power and 
the assaults of fanatic enthusiaain. They have together been the bul- 
wark of Protestantism in Europe, and they cannot be disjoined without 
the most disastrous consequences. Should a separation be effected, 
the lovers of the church would cluster around her and sustain her as 
well, nay, better than she is sustained at present. Experience in our 
own country has shown this to be true. But just in proportion as their 
devotion to the religious institution would be increased by snch an 
event, would their affection for the civil be diminished. And this is 
not all. The minds of the English people have become habituated to 
a union of church and state, and should Uie present system be removed, 
some other would almost necessarily be called to take its place. A 
great majority of the English themselves is undoubtedly attached to 
Episcopacy ; they could not endure the change with patience ; and a 
religious tumult, a sectarian discord, of all commotions the most violent, 
most unsparing, most odious to God and man, would ensue. 

To attempt to abolish the British aristocracy would be equally inex- 
pedient. No nation of Europe can boast of an order of nobility equal 
in any respect to that of England. There are, it is true, among them 
examples of folly, vanity, and vice, but the same may be said of any 
body of men under heaven. But as a whole, for the discharge of the 
important functions to which they are called, as leaders in war, as coon- 
seliors in the senate, as ministers in the cabinet, we very much doubt 
whether any form of popular election would make a better provisioii 
than the present. The English order of nobility cannot be destroyed 
till a majority of the English people have become completely changed 
in habit and sentiment. Like the established church, it is conne^ed 
with every thing that is venerable in the mind of the British subject. 
The victories of olden time, the trophies of warhke honors, the ancient 
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Donaments of illustrious men, forbid the undertaking. Scarce a plea- 
lant valley, a rocky hill, a winding stream, or barge-freighted river, but 
ells of the achievements, the virtue, and the patriotism of the ancestors 
if the present aristocracy. In everything which could conduce to the 
lonor or the advantage of England, the nobility have been found in 
;he foremost ranks. The order too is interwoven in its interests with 
he constitution of the kingdom, and we deem it not too much to say, 
that for the present, at least, one cannot stand without the other. In 
rapport of this assertion we may notice that all, or nearly all those 
itRtesmen, who in their youth were among the violent Whigs, aiming 
It the overthrow of these institutions, as they advance in age, and at- 
.ain high political stations, recede from their old grounds and become 
in some sort conservatives. 

Still there is in England a powerful minority, who cherish demo- 
sratic principles as the only safeguard for the lower classes ; demand equal 
priTileges with all and for all, and the immediate tendency of^ whose senti- 
BientR is to the overthrow of the Monarchy and the Constitution. Existing 
grievances afford them a plausible ground for complaint, and the condi- 
tion of our own country for argument. They point to the petty sala- 
ries of our chief officers, and contrast them with the enormous sums 
expended by their rulers. They hold up the high price of labor here 
18 the immediate effects of our Republican form of government, and in- 
vite the ignorant at home to aspire to the same. These are at the bot- 
tom of many of the disgraceful riots lately perpetrated in the large man- 
ufacturing towns. Either wilfully or blindly they would have the na- 
tion rush upon sure destruction. They are the pests of community, 
the bane of social quiet and good order. Looking at them as we do, 
across the ocean, our visions blinded by our anti-monarchical princi- 
ples, and hearing their oflen too just complaints, we are apt to sympa- 
thize with and even encourage them. In them and their influence there 
is much danger ; and we repeat, England has little to fear from abroad ; 
let her guard jealously her own subjects. 

We have now arrived at that portion of our subject which most im- 
mediately interests ourselves ; the present tendency of Democratic 
principles in the United States. We are aware that we are here ap- 
proaching a delicate topic, and that we may incur the censure of po- 
litical partisans : but we cannot hesitate to raise our feeble voice in 
opposition to such principles as we deem subversive of law and order, 
wherever they may be found, at home or abroad. If we have ultra 
feelings in this country upon the subject of government as well as upon 
every thing else, and if these feelings, unless checked in the outset, 
would lead to disastrous consequences, it is time that we should be 
well aware of the fact, and ready to provide for any contingency. 

When this nation became independent and adopted a republican con- 
stitution, there existed throughout its whole extent a confirmed ab- 
horrence of monarchical government. To set a new example in the 
New World, to realize in some sort, plans which many had considered 
as Utopian visions, and to render oppression forever impracticable in 
his land, was the general desire. We imagine that these sentiments 
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have lost none of their original energy, — that we have as little relish 
for kingly power at present as at any former period, but we also imag- 
ine that in avoiding one extremity we are rushing madly to the other- 
steering wide of Scylla to be swallowed in Charybdis. Frightened at 
the very shadow of Aristocracy, we precipitate ourselves rashly into 
the arms of Democracy ; a power more potent for evil than for good, 
and which has ever been the fruitful parent of injustice to the individ- 
ual, and commotion in the State. It may be true that we have little to 
fear in the next ten or twenty years, but should radical sentiments con- 
tinue to gain ground as rapidly as they have done of late, we shall ha?e 
reason to fear that our grand experiment in government will prove but 
a ruinous failure. We have a party among us, which has exerted, 
and is exerting all its strength to set the poor against the rich ; to con- 
vince the former that their interests are opposed to those of the latter ; 
and that their individual rights are in danger from wealthy aristocrats. 
Now we conceive that no political doctine ever has been, or ever can be 
more dangerous than this ; it has been the source of the most frightful 
evils, both in ancient and modem times ; it is false at bottom ; it can 
produce no advantage except the ascendency of some one political sect 
Yet it is gaining ground ; no measure of state policy can be proposed 
but that this will be used on one side or the other ; thousands have 
already been brought to believe it ; other thousands are ready to be con- 
vinced. It is sewing discontent, for its direct tendency is to force 
men to conclude that poverty is itself an infringement of right ; in a 
word, it leads at once to Agrarianism. Another principle, which, 
strange as it may appear, all parties seems to acknowledge, is, that " to 
the victors belong the spoils." To eject a man unceremoniously from 
office, merely for his private opinions, is now considered no disgrace 
to an Executive, but rather applauded as evincing his zeal for his par- 
ty. Does this become a free nation ? Is it not in fact the worst sort 
of oppression, the restriction of man's liberty of conscience ? It expo- 
ses the ballot-box to bribery and corruption of every description ; it 
renders the highest offices in the land subservient to any thing but the 
interests of the country, tools of party, and so far as the patronage ex- 
tends, engines of despotic power. 

A third doctrine, nearly on a par with those above mentioned, de- 
clares that all public officers are literally " the servants of the people!* 
The judge on the bench, the legislator in his seat, the executive in his 
high commission, must obey without discretion the will of the sove- 
reign people. Why then, let us ask, have we laws ? What use for a 
judge to decide thereupon, and why cannot the people revoke his de- 
cision ? Because the doctrine is false. Why do our senators and rep- 
resentatives convene to discuss the interests of the nation, and to enact 
statutes for its governance ? Why not ask the people their will, and 
vote accordingly, without debate or even convention ? Why must this 
same people obey the injunctions of the statute-book, on penalty of life 
or death, instead of arising in their majesty and patting them down ? 
Because the notion is absurd. Why are our executive officen called 
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OUT rulers and our governors ? Why have they often acted — why did 
Washington himself act in direct opposition to the clamorous demands 
of a majority of the nation ? Because the principle is unsound — rotten 
to the core. Still it is a party doctrine, and its evil tendencies are 
manifold and obvious. It would bring into contempt the magistrates, 
and of course their decisions in like manner, and if there were any 
obedience, it must be the obedience of fear, not of rectitude. 

Finally, the maxim, that in a government, as in all political ques- 
tions or elections, the will of the majority should rule, is being carried 
to the most unjustifiable lengths. The constitution of these United 
States declares that a petition to Congress upon any subject whatever, 
even to the dissolution of the Union, shall be received, read, and voted 
upon. Now, in defiance of this wise provision, we have seen a faction 
in our national legislature declare that this shall not be done in all 
cases — and why ? The only argument of any validity is that of brute 
ibrce — the majority wills it. Again, a law is passed making certain 
regulations with respKsct to elections ; several States disobey this law, 
set Congress in defiance, and because these States happen to be of a 
certain party, they are allowed not only to do this with impunity, but 
even encouraged to a repetition of the same lawless proceeding. For 
what reason ? The majority wills it. Whither then will this princi- 
ple carry us ? It will make it a rule that whatever regulation, provision, 
or even statute, may be determined upon by the constituted authorities, 
whenever a majority may be in opposition, it shall be of no avail. It 
will render all law nugatory, ail government inefiectual. It will inlro- 
dace anarchy and confusion, and render this land the chosen residence 
of discord, the home of desolation. We have now exhibited some por- 
tion of our danger as a nation, from ultra democratic principles. We 
may be wrong. Heaven grant that we are ; but while we imagine that 
we see these evils approaching, we would lift our hands to stay their 
progress. 



THE OLD CHURCH BELI.. 

" Say ! how canst tbou mourn ? 
How canat thou rejoice ? 
Art but metal dull !" Lonofellow . 

Hiciii up within 3*on gray old tower 

There hangs a mnssivc bell ; 
It chimes with tlic wind, and each passing hour 

Ito flight by its tones doth telL 
Ar they melt avray on the air so dear, 
How mournfully linger they on the ear. 
vol. IX. 14 
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And as I gaze on that tower so gray. 

Where tlie dove her circuit makes, 
And the hooting owl at set of day 

His nightly vigil takes ; 
I think of the songs that hell hath sung, 
Of the mellow peals from its swinging tongue ; 
Its thrill of joy on a bridal day, 
And its mournful tones o'er the hfeless clay ; 
Still linger they on my listening ear, 
In thar silvery tones so faint and clear. 

*Tis a faithful monitor, that bell. 

To tlie heart that knoweth its sounds so well ; 

Each passing hour of tlie * live-long day* 

It calls to the mind ere it flics away : 

The joys of Love — the pangs of Fear, 

Though past, yet are not gone fore'cr, — 

At its mellow sound they hover near. 

As it swings away by the ponderous wheel 

And its tongue beats the sides worn bright. 
While the day streams in or shadows steal 

Through the lattice that screens it from sight — 
Thus sings it out its merry song, ^ 

The wild winds on their wings prolong. 
While distant hills its echoes throng : — 



Day follows day. 
Years glide away, 
Still onward marches Time ; 



And o'er the sotil 
I have control. 
Of feelings sad or gay ; 



His scythe I hear, The sympathy 



Its clang soimds near, 
How solemn is the chime I 

From out my screen 
Life's busy scene 

I reach with varied song : 
The haunts of men, — 
The fields, — the glen, 

Its echoes clear prolong. 



Man holds with me. 
Can ne'er be thrown away. 

The huniexl strife 

Of mortal Ufc 
My merry peals excite ; 

But deep and long 

A funeral song 
I ping o'er Death's sad blight : 



Years roll away, yet its clear notes rise 
Like incense to the arching skies ; 
While mortals live, then disappear, 
8till rings it on so calm — so clear. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGJE. 

Biography is of two kinds, ono pertaining to the outer, tlie other to 
the inner man. The one describing the nature, diseases, and achieve- 
ments of the body, the other of the souL The former is valuable only 
•s a fact or a number of facts in natural history. The latter is invalua- 
ble ; it is the ground-work of mental philosophy. Within it lie, some- 
times confused, sometimes beautifully arranged thoughts and* germs of 
thoughts, which, when classified and combined, form those broad and 
deep principles which constitute the philosophy of mind. The biogra- 
phy of a great man is a grand discovery, or rather a series of them, in 
this department. It may be unwritten, or it may be badly written, yet 
k furnishes facts which are of more value than the discovery of stars to 
the astronomer. Such a biography we have in the life, partly written, 
partly unwritten, of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

To many who admire Coleridge, and to others who do not, the very 
idea of an undergraduate writing about him will appear ridiculous. Wa 
are not writing his life, nor his eulogy, nor a commentary on his works. 
The child cannot write his fathcr*s epitaph, nor build a monument over 
his grave, yet he may plant a flower upon it, even though it be but a 
daisy, and that a rootless one. If we can do but this for the bard and 
sage of Nether Stowey we shall be satisfied. If, however, when the 
sun is up, and because it hath no depth — of earth, it wither away, be it 
so ; roses and lillies have withered too. 

Some great and good men admire Coleridge, others dislike, and 
others still despise him. There is but one other prominent scholar 
in modem times that has been more loved and laughed at — his own 
bosom friend, Wordsworth. Neither is it our object to speak of him as 
we would, as we feel. We simply design to show, that however much 
his philosophy or his manner of explaining it may be objected to, and 
reasoned against, he is not to be despised and ridiculed. That his er- 
rors, if errors they be, are the errors of a philosopher, not of a fool ; 
and that it is unmanly and unscholarlike to treat the author of the " Aids 
to Reflection" as we would the author of a disquisition " On the Morn- 
ing and Evening State of an Angel's Understanding." 

Two hundred years hence the nineteenth century will be spoken of 
by the people of England and America as we are accustomed to speak 
of the seventeenth. What a crowd of scholars has it already sent forth ; 
poets, statesmen, and historians ! Rather are we inclined to believe, 
that it will be looked upon as the dawn of a new epoch in the progress 
of opinion ; of the introduction of a system o£ Christian philosophy 
which has God for its ultimate end, and man as an immortal being for 
its object. In this light histories and poems are now written and read, 
the origin and constitution of government examined, and the Bible stud- 
ied and more deeply and intelligently loved. Prominent if not fore- 
most among the great minds of this period is Coleridge. Consid- 
ered merely as an author, he deserves common respect. This may 
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appear very much like a simple proposition. It is only stated, however, 
to place over against a still simpler one — its converse. It is a fact, 
and can be easily proved, that the very name of Coleridge to many 
minds, to the minds even of some scholars who are respected and ad- 
mired, has been connected with such associations as to induce them to 
discard from thought and sight any thing directly or remotely allied to 
it. Now though it may not be true that we must first partake of poison 
before expressing an opinion upon its nature ; nor that we should in- 
dulge in the revelings of a brothel, in order to know their polluting ef- 
fects upon soul and body ; it is not true that we should scorn, a priori, 
a man who was through life the bosom friend of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Lamb, and Hazlitt ; who is admired by Talfourd and Lockhart, and 
who is now the idol of not a few distinguished sons of church and state 
in both hemispheres. It does not follow that we are sneeringly to dis- 
miss with the epithets '* dreamy," *' transcendental," "blackness of 
darkness," opinions and principles that are entering into, and, to say 
the least, deeply coloring old established systems of mental and moral 
philosophy and theology. We know indeed that Byron sneered at him, 
but Byron hated man. To ridicule and to scoff would have answered 
very well three or four centuries ago. They were the arguments to 
which intellectual despots then resorted ; just as the stake and the 
rack were the arguments of religious despots. But as it has come to 
pass in these last days that truth and reason are the powers that be, so 
must their arms be brought to bear upon opinions or systems before 
they can or will be successfully overthrown. A bad cause or system, 
when skilfully presented and sustained by ingenious reasoning, will 
gain more hearers and proselytes than a good one boldly asserted and 
stubbornly reiterated. 

No scholar that has ever carefully read twenty pages of Coleridge's 
Works has despised him. If they have not been awed into admiration 
by his height and his depth, his nice perception of the moral and spir- 
itual sublime, his analytic acuteness, his precision and power of lan- 
guage, they have at least been convinced that he was more than a 
dreamer. Critics whose hearts have palpitated to " damn him to ever- 
lasting fame," have unconsciously dropped sentences which, if their 
words could immortalize any man, would immortalize him. Dr. John- 
son, speaking of Dr. Watts* Works, says, " the reader's attention is 
caught by indirect instruction, and he that sat down only to reason is 
on a sudden compelled to pray." Similar and almost as sudden, in 
many instances, has fteen the reHux of feeling toward our philosopher. 
Forewarned by their minister, teacher, or the town sage, of his heresy, 
pantheism, or infidelity, many young men brace themselves at once 
against the slightest influence from him. They shape to themselves a 
dark, gloomy, hideous monster, like the image we first fonn of him who 
" goeth about like a roaring lion," whose touch is pollution, and whose 
embrace is death. If, however, at some unguarded moment, the sinfnl 
propensities of our nature gain the supremacy, that curiosity that will 
pry into forbidden things is aroused. The " Biographia Literaria,^ the 
" Aids," or the " Table Talk" is opened. Curiosity gratified to the 
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IL» gives place to interest. Examination succeeds and soon results in 
»pect and admiration for the spirit that could penetrate so deeply into 
fe and truth, and the genius and power that could bring thence pearls 
> brilliant and so rare. There is not a work or thought, complete or 
Dperfect, where we cannot discern the same master mind. In the 
rinnality and exquisite beauty of his figures and illustrations, in the 
imiesty of his thoughts, in his perfect knowledge, we might almost say 
Lmiliarity with the " dead past,^ and with the arcana of the spirit of 
lan, and in his far-piercing glance into centuries and worlds in the fu- 
ure, he baa but very few if any uninspired equals. 
As a poet we might justly speak of him in high, almost the highest 
inns. If that had been the work which was given him to do, we 
Mild use the superlative. Yet even fragments, as most of his pieces 
re, tbey are splendid fragments. They prove the presiding energy of 
transcendent mind, the effusions of a spirit touched *' with celestial 
re." The marbles in the British Museum, which Lord Elgin brought 
tND the Acropolis, are mostly fragments, yet in these pale, cold, old 
bIics can be seen breathing forth, almost audibly, the spirit of that 
ligbty genius that conceived and executed the Athenian Minerva and 
Olympian Jove. The " Ancient Mariner," " Christabel," " The iEolian 
larp," " Genevieve," and several fugitive pieces, might be cited as 
roof. There is in the thoughts as well as in the language a symphony 
od an exalted tone, that bears us along almost insensibly " until," in 
le charming lines of Wordsworth, 

" the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And oven the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asltn^p 
In body, and become a living souL" 

To the " forms of things unknown*' which " imagination bodies forth," 
e gives not only a habitation, but one adapted to their heavenly nature. 
lit creatures are not naked and invisible essences, but living and lov- 
ig realities, richly '* clothed, and in their right mind." 

" No man," says he, " was ever yet a great poet, without being at 
16 same time a great philosopher." He himself, in his lectures before 
le Surrey Institute, was the first* to exhibit this grand truth, as illus- 
"ated in Shakspeare. Milton, Wordsworth, and Cowper, furnish 
bundant evidence of the same fact ; and we might include him in the 
St if, as we have already stated, this had been his mission. But it is as 
philosopher he came, as a philosopher he is beginning to be studied 
nd revered, and as a philosopher he will be known and appealed to, 
rhen the ashes of his detractors and of their works are manuring the 
arth. 

* This honor, we notice, is claimed, by a writer in the last Foreign Quarterly, for A. 
IT. Schlegel, and an attempt is made to prove his right to it ; but we prefer to believe 
olcridge's own statement, especially when conoborated by tho testimony of Sir Geo. 
it, Sir Humphrey Davy, and Hazlitt 
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As Coleridge belonged to no school or party as such, in poetry and 
politics, so he owned allegiance to none in philosophy. Not that he 
despised or envied either. No man could see worth sooner, appreciate 
it more fully, or be more forward in encouraging and commending it, 
whether possessed by a beggar or a prince. But he felt a power and 
an energy within him that could grapple with any subject, however 
deep or comprehensive, and educe an opinion for himself. In poetry, 
intimate as he was with the founder of the Lake School, he occupies 
several chapters of the ** Biographia" with a profound inquiry into, and 
a complete refutation of some of their chief tenets. In politics, he was 
at one time considered a Jacobin, and closely watched by a government 
spy ; at another we find him dealing equally heavy and effective blows 
at ultra democracy and unlimited monarchy. Alison, in his great 
histor}', has paid a noble tribute to his penetration, even in this depart- 
ment. After describing in his glowing style the brilliant characters 
that shed such a glory around the last years of the reign of George III, 
when the * fiery surge' of the French Revolution had subsided, ho adds, 
" But the genius of these men, great and immortal as it was, did not 
arrive at the bottom of things. They shared in the animation of pass- 
ing events, and were roused by the storm which shook the world. But 
they did not reach the caves whence the whirlwind issued, nor per- 
ceive what spirit had let loose the tempest. In the bosom of retire- 
ment, in the recesses of solitary thought, the awful source was discov- 
ered, and iEolus stood forth revealed in the original antagonist power 
of wickedness. The thought of Coleridge, even during the whirl of 
passing events, discovered their hidden springs, and poured forth in an 
obscure style, and to an unheeding age, the great moral truths which 
were then proclaiming in characters of fire to mankind." 

Upon his philosophy we said we intended to give no commentary. 
The attempt might prove what several such by older heads and more 
experienced pens have proved — a successful failure. In this the most 
numerous and most valuable class of his writings, he has been fre- 
quently and boldly charged with theft. Such a charge reflects far more 
disgrace on the accusers than the accused. It existed, or rather the 
feeling which prompted it existed, long before he became known as an 
author. His sympathy and communion with unpopular authors of that 
day brought it upon him ; and now that he has won his laurels and his 
enemies have silently been vanquished, they would make one desperate 
effort to tear them from his tomb, by charging him with plagiarism. 
First, he could not originate a thought ; secondly, those which he did 
originate were cloudy, mystical, and inane ; and thirdly, all his brilliant, 
glowing, heart-swelling thoughts have been stolen from the Ger- 
mans. 

Now we cannot say how much Coleridge has or has not stolen from 
Leibnitz, Kant, Schelling, or any other author on the continent, because 
we do not know. We do say, however, that if the test of originality 
applied to him, be applied to any other of the laureled heroes of Eng* 
lish literature, the garland that a grateful and an admiring posterity has 
wreathed for them will soon fade and wither. To cite a single instance: 
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n a recent biographical sketch of Milton, there are given the names of 
ifteen Italian, French, and English authors, from whom he is said to 
lave borrowed. To these wc might add, with much more propriety 
ind truth, Moses, David, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Paul, and John the Evan- 
relist, besides Homer and Virgil. Nor is he indebted to them for 
LUnsions and figures alone, but for thoughts and even words. Yet 
rhose ardor of affection is cooled, whose tribute of praise is diminished, 
vhose memory will not ever preserve engraven on its tablets the name 
ind the honor of Milton ? As well might we depreciate the merit of 
he astronomer, because he did not make the stars or the telescope, 
ashion the eye or originate eternal axioms. 

Yet even allowing all the charges of his enemies to be true ; allow- 
ng those thoughts and passages, of whose theft he has been accused, 
belong to others ; there still remains enough in his philosophy to 
ustify all the praise bestowed on him, and entitle him to the first 
ilace among modern metaphysicians. What then, in brief, are some 
»f those peculiar characteristics of Coleridge's philosophy, taken as a 
whole ? 

Its very nature is to beget in the mind of the student a thoughtful 
kCtivity of mind. 

The age has been styled superficial. Men and scholars too have 
Men so eager to keep step with the progress of financial speculations 
ind ' light literature,' that they have taken opinions upon the credit of 
lames. Coleridge stops them at the very threshold, and sends the 
nind in to the oracle that is within, to ascertain whether these things 
ize so. He compels it to enter, and reflect upon its hitherto unknown 
latnre and powers. It is called a vague, dreamy system. It may be 
heamy. But it is not a nightmare pliilosophy, that scares and terrifies 
he soul while it holds it firm in its lank, skinless grasp. His dreams 
ire like Jacob's. In them the soul encounters and boldly wrestles 
irith the angel of truth all night even to the breaking of the day, until 
t has received a blessing. It is a man-ennobling philosophy. From 
he refinements and reasonings of previous philosophers we had hardly 
)een able to determine — certainly not to know — whether we stood much 
ligher in the scale of being than the brutes ; whether what was predi- 
rated of the bee or the beaver, might not be predicated of man ; 
irhether our spiritual nature was mortal or immortal. The distinction 
rhich Coleridge has made between the reason and the understanding, 
ind his definitions of nature, the will, and the imagination, have illu- 
nined " what was dark within us," and immovably established the 
nfinite superiority of man, not in degree, but in kind, to the brutes that 
lie and live no more. 

There is but one other mind that we are acquainted with which 
'esembles Coleridge^s in this as well as in several other points. Had 
le lived in an age and a country illustrated by Protestantism, where 
ipinion was unfettered and the Gospel free, he would undoubtedly have 
»een a bold and distinguished disciple of this system. We mean 
■'aecal. A single paragraph taken from his '* Thoughts'' may sufllice ; 
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for beauty of expression and grandeur of thought, coroparal: 
some of the English philosopher's : 

" Man is so great tnat his greatness appears even in the < 
ness of his misery. A tree does not know itself to be misc 
is true that it is misery indeed to know one's self to be niis< 
then it is greatness also. In this way all man's miseries g« 
his greatness. They are the miseries of a mighty poteni 
dethroned monarch." 

The last grand and distingubhing characteristic of it tha 
mention is, that it is Christian. One of the objects he infoi 
has in view in his system, is " to show the perfect rationality 
articles of faith that are rightly classed among the myst 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity." Other systems have wh 
rated intellectual from moral philosophy, reason from revel 
time from eternity. His unites all ; makes time but a nan 
the image and offspring of God within us, " and (as far as m: 
cemed) the source of living and actual truths." Intellectual : 
moral and spiritual philosophy, all converging towards and ce 
the Cause of Causes. Reflecting and investigating by mea 
light, we are enabled to see the consistency, the harmony 
unity of Truth, the greatness of our nature, and the inexpress 
of Him who is the Fountain of Truth and of Life. 

Let scholars then honestly and diligently study Coleridgi 
shall not be afraid of the result. Let them scrutinize and w< 
thought and every word. He himself requests and demand] 
them not sneer at him : it is unmanly. Let them not sp 
" some have entertained angels unawares." 



FROM ANACREON. 

Nature had bulls endowed with boms, 

To hones hoofs had given. 

Had made the timid hare as fleet 

As are the winds of Heaven. 

Great teeth she getye to lions, 

Fishes she taogrht to swim, 

And gave to swift winged birds 

Tliroui^ liquid air to skim. 

To roan (the best of all her gifts) 

She understanding gave, 

And reason that might teach him how 

Himself from ills to save. 

Nature had freely now bestowed 

Of all she had in store. 
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Defense unto both man and bcant, 

And there remained no more. 

What gifts tsliall nature tiicn impart, 

Fair woman to protect ? 

Tliis boon to woman liath been given, 

With beauty to be decked. 

And beauty yields more sure defense 

Than warrior's shields afford. 

For she that is a woman fair 

Can conquer fire and sword. 



THE WITCH. 

A TALE OK THE LAST CENTURY. 
RY CIJUS. 

" The eartli lias bubbles, as the water hath." — Macbeth. 
CHAPTER V. 

Hugh Warden was an only child. His parents both died during 

his boyhood, leaving their son to the care of a bachelor uncle in D . 

They nad been in opulent circumstances, and dwelt with their family 
in New York till the period of their death. Immediately after that 
melancholy event the young Hugh was removed to the residence of 
his guardian, where he remained at the commencement of our story. 
This guardian, Mr. John Warden, was, as we have said, the uncle of 
our hero, and a fitter person to supply the place of a father to the orphan 
boy, could not have been found. In his youth he had been betrothed, 
but his affianced bride was stricken by disease, and on the very day 
which had been set apart for the nuptial ceremony, he saw her laid in 
the grave. This was a sore blow, and at first it seemed almost to 
prostrate all his energies ; but lime gradually healed the wound, and 
though it was long before his face recovered much of its wonted cheer- 
fulness — for indeed he never became entirely the same man that he 
had been — ^yet at the age of forty-five, when he removed from New 

York to D , having amassed a comfortable fortune, lie was looked 

upon as a benevolent, contented, though somewhat eccentric old bache- 
lor. About six or seven years after Mr. Warden had taken up his new 
residence, Hugh, then a boy of ten, was committed to his charge, and 
soon grew as dear to him as an own child could have been. The only 
other member of the family besides the uncle and his ward, was Mrs. 
Martha Barton, a widow woman whom Mr. Warden had engaged as a 

housekeeper when he furst came to D , and who had dwelt with 

him in that capacity ever since. We said the only other member — 
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though we perhaps should have mentioned Richard Brownhead, a kind 
of nondescript character, who lived entirely alone in an old house on 
the outskirts of the village, gaining a subsistence by assisting the 
fmrmers during some portions of the year, and at other times mainly by 
hunting. Between him and Hugh an intimacy was formed almost as 
soon as the latter entered the village ; and as the boy grew older, 
Richard took him under his protection, taught him to shoot, and allowed 
him to become his companion in many of his long excursions into the 
mountains. He made himself useful to the uncle also in various ways, 
furnishing him often with game, for which he would receive no com- 
pensation ; and as he had conceived a strong liking for the youth, 
which Hugh on his part cordially returned, he finally became in some 
sort domiciliated in the family. 

It was during a College vacation that Hugh first saw Orra Stanfield ; 
the circumstances of their meeting we have already narrated in our 
first chapter. Warden accompanied the young men on their witch- 
hunting excursion, without any definite knowledge of the party accused, 
though he had heard vague and exaggerated stories concerning the old 
woman from the superstitious villagers. His surprise at seeing Mrs. 
Stanfield, and still more at seeing her grandchild, may hence be easily 
imagined. He found Orra much better educated than was wont with 
those of her own age, and eager for opportunities of extending her 
information. Her kind and affectionate disposition, united with her 
singular beauty, endeared her to him, and he tacitly undertook the 
charge of continuing her instruction. Books were plenty at his uncle's 
house, and these he either gave or loaned to her, according to her own 
inclination. But there was a mystery about the maiden which Hugh 
was unable to penetrate. When he questioned her about her parents, 
she could make no reply ; she remembered living in a handsome resi- 
dence in the metropolis, and nothing more ; and when the youth ven* 
tured to inquire of Mrs. Stanfield, his curiosity met with a cold repulse. 

Thus some two or three years passed away ; Hugh had finished his 

education, and had dwelt about a couple of twelvemonths in D , 

when the battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill took place, and the 
war of the Revolution burst forth in earnest. A company had been 

hastily formed in D , and our hero was placed in command. With 

this little band he marched tc Cambridge and joined the army under 
General Washington, during the autumn preceding the evacuation of 
Boston by the English. He continued with the American forces 
during the disastrous campaign which followed that event, until New 
York fell into the power of the British under Generals Howe and 
Clinton. Immediately afler this, having received his captain's com- 
mission from Washington himself, he was called home by the serious 
illness of his uncle. The bachelor recovered, however, soon after his 
nephew's return, and the young soldier spent the greater part of his 
time in the vicinity of Rapaug, in company with Orra. His boyish 
attachment had long ere this ripened into love, and we have already 
witnessed the avowal of his afl^ection on the very day before the expi- 
ration of his furlough. 
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It was on as pleasant a November morning as one often witnesses, 
tbat Mr. John Warden sat down to breakfast in the comfortable sitting- 
room of his snug residence in D The bachelor seemed in rather 
ill hnmor, for he looked moodily at the beef and hot cakes which the 
careful housekeeper had placed before him, and pushed aside the coffee 
with such vehemence that the cup was upset, and the scalding liquid 
poured over the edge of the table upon his leg. 

'^ Martha ! Martha ! blast the coffee !" he shouted, springing up^; 
^ Martha ! where the devil are you ?" 

" Oh dear ! massy on us ! he's spilt the hot coffee on his leg !** 
screamed the housekeeper, emerging hastily from the kitchen, with a 
basin of cold water, the contents of which she dashed profusely upon 
the burnt limb. 

" What under heaven do you make your coffee so hot for, Mrs Bar- 
ton ?" said the bachelor, savagely. 

^ Oh dear, sir, why, sir, yesterday mornin' you said it was cold as 
pump-water, and now, sir, and now" — 

" Well, never mind, Martha," said he, considerably mollified by the 
widow's anxiety, " I don't think it's burnt much — scared me, though," 
and he reseated himself at the opposite side of the table, while Mrs. 
Barton returned to the kitchen arranging her disordered cap. 

Mr. Warden now cut off a piece of steak and deposited it on his 
plate, muttering, ** it's strange, though, that the boy has not returned ; — 
Martha ! pour me another cup of coffee ; — why, zounds ! the woman's 
disappeared. Mrs. Barton!" 

llie housekeeper entered again, bringing with her a small coffee-pot : 
** there, Martha, set it down, and then sit down yourself; I feel lonely 
this morning ; I wonder where Hugh is." 

The widow seated herself at the table, and having poured out another 
enp of the beverage, handed it to the bachelor, at the same time re- 
marking, " why, you know, he went off to Rapaug woods yisterday 
a'temoon, and Richard went off too in a little while, and I s'pose they're 
huntin' together up there somewheres." 

'* Pshaw !" said the old gentleman, pushing his plate from him. ** I 
can't eat this morning ; hunting ! and he was to leave us to-day ; well, 
if he's been all this time prowling around the woods, instead of coming 
home to spend an hour or two with his old uncle — zounds ! I'll disin- 
herit him, rU"— 

** No you won't, either," interrupted Mrs. B., for her love of Hugh 
was stronger than her fear of her master, " you won't do any sich 
thing." 

" I won't, hey ! you — you — ^I won't ? I'll be d d if I don't, though. 

I won't do what I please, I suppose, and you'll stop me, hey ? The 
young rascal — ^what does he go up to the mountain for everyday; 
Inmting ? Where's his game ? Tell me that ; where's his game ? I 
tell you what, Mrs. Barton, I'll turn him out of my house — he never 
shall come into it again, he shan't !" 

" Ain't you ashamed, Mr. Warden, old as you are, to fly into sich a 
passion about nothin' ?" 
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" I've a right to be in a passion ; it's my duty to be in a passioD ! 
The boy han't been brought up right ; and now he's conspiring with 
my housekeeper against me. Zounds ! I will be in a passion I** 

" Oh, Mi-ister W-warden !" said the widow, sobbing, *' who'd ha' 
thought this o' you ? S'pose the poor boy should be hurt — ^bu'st his 
rifle, or fallen into the pond, or — or" — 

" Hurt 1" said the bachelor, turning very red, and then very pale, 
*i don't cry, Martha. You know I didn't mean what I said. I'm get- 
ting old — into my dotage, perhaps — hurt — let's go and see." He sprang 
from his chair. " Where's my boots — my hat ?" 

" Wait a minute, sir," said Mrs. Barton, clearing up her counte- 
nance, " he can't be hurt, because Richard is with him, you know." 

" So he is : no, he can't be hurt ; but where the devil is he, then ?" 

" Wal ! 1 calculate he ain't a great way off," said a voice in the hall. 

" There's Richard !" screamed the widow, and the next moment our 
two adventurers entered the room, Hugh looking somewhat pale, and 
leaning upon the arm of the hunter. 

" Now, boy," said the bachelor, " give an account of yourself!" 

" P'raps," exclaimed Richard, " you'll wait a little till he's got 
breath, and had his wound fixed." 

" Wound ! Richard," ejaculated the bachelor and the widow in the 
same breath, " is he wounded ?" " Lord o' massy !" continued Mrs. 
Barton, " let me go to the medicine-chist. What shall I git, Mr. 
Brownhead ?" 

" Some stout linen for bandages, that's all." Hugh assured his uncle 
that the hurt was nothing serious, and gave an account of his adven- 
ture in full, with the exception of some unimportant passages concerning 
his doings at the hut, while Richard was removing the former bandages 
from his wounded shoulder, and applying new ones. 

" John Martin up there, and that infernal red-skin," said the bach- 
elor. " Well, but, Hugh, what on earth was you doing there ? I don't 
see into it." 

" This is not the proper opportimity to explain it, uncle. As my 
furlough must needs be extended for the present, there will be time 
enough for explanations." 

The housekeeper, who had left the room for a few minutes, now en- 
tered with a look of joyful surprise, exclaiming, " Oh ! Mr. Warden, 
the general's comin' here ; I saw him opcnin' the gate." 

*' Hey, the general coming," said the bachelor, " what's in the wind 
now ? 1 say, Hugh ! — why, the boy's gone !" The young soldier had 
slipped from the room as Mrs. Barton entered. " Well, but, Richard,** 
continued Mr. Warden, turning toward the place where the hunter had 
been sitting, but he too had disappeared. A loud knock was now heard 
at the door, and the widow \eh the apartment, and returning in a few 
moments, ushered in a dignified looking gentleman, dressed in the uui- 
form of a military officer of rank. 

" General Silliman,"* said the bachelor, bowing, and offering the 

* Brigadier General Silliman, son of the Hon. Ebenezer Silliman, and Cither of the 
prawnt diftinguiihed Professor of Chemistry in Yale College. 
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▼Uitor a seat, *' I am happy lo see you at my house. Any news from 
below ? 

" Very little, sir, very little," replied the other, sealing himself. " Cap- 
tain Hugh Warden is, I believe, at home at present on furlough ?" 

" Yes, sir, he has but this moment left the room, and as he is aware of 
yonr presence, 1 presume he will speedily return. Breakfasted, Gen- 
eral 7*^ continued he, as Hugh, having changed his dress, entered the # 
room. 

" Thank you, sir, I have. Ah — here ho is. Good morning. Captain 
Warden. What ! you look ill.*' 

" I received a slight wound in the shoulder yesterday, of just suffi- 
cient consequence to lengthen my furlough indefmitcly." 

"If the hurt is not serious," said the general, " nothing could be 
more pat to my purposes. I was considering by what means to detain 
you here this winter. I believe, sir," he continued, turning to the 
uncle, " that you are favorable to the American cause, and it will do 
no harm to mention our plan of operations in your presence. We need 
some place where we can gather a supply of stores, provisions, &c. 
As D is at some distance from the Sound, and somewhat of a cen- 
tral place, we have chosen it for this purpose. We shall immediately 
commence the work, and as I caimot remain here myself, there is need 
of some active and faithful officer to superintend. Knowing that Cap- 
tain Warden was at home, I called to make arrangements to secure his 
services. His wound, I trust, will soon be healed, and I will to-day 
write to head-quarters to obtain permission for his stay : meanwhile he 
can remain by my authority. Stop, though — is there any enemy in 
these quarters ? How did you receive your wound, captain ?" 

Hugh gave the outline of his story, and dwelt particularly upon the 
necessity of capturing the tory and his associates. 

" You are right," said the general, thoughtfully, " you are right. 
W^hat force have you in the place ?" 

•• Small, sir, very small," replied Hugh, " in fact none. Men enough, 
however, can be collected for this object. I will go myself, and with 
me Richard Brownhead, and two or three others that I think of." 

" No, captain," interposed the senior officer, " no, you are not well 
enough to perform this service. I have heard of this Brownhead. Can 
you not obtain the others that you mention, and allow him to take the 
command ? If any one can catch the scoundrel, from his reputation I 
should think he might." 

" If you insist upon it that I shall not go, general, I believe Richard 
can and will perform the service." 

" Let it be attended to at once, then. Remember, Captain Warden, 
that you are to direct the collection and depositing of the stores. The 
defense of the place will be entrusted to Col. Cook, whom I shall send 
up with a detachment for that purpose. He will bring you further di- 
rections, for our arrangements are not yet completed. Meanwhile I 

■hall return to F , waiting, however, to see some persons sent out 

after this Martin." 
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" I will call in Richard immediately " said Hugh, '* but thereH 
necessity for that, for here he comes." 

As he spoke, the hunter entered and doffed his hat to the genera 

*' Richard," continued Captain Warden, '* we wish to seize, i possi 
John Martin and the Indian. As I cannot well undertake it mysdf, 
have concluded to put you in command of such persons as yon can 
or may select, and send you alter him." 

*' Pos-si-bil-i-ty ! wal ! Mister Hugh, he*s as good as caught." 

*' Who can you find to accompany you ?" said the general. 

'* Why, you see, gin'ral, I calculate I amid do the job alone ; bm 
always best to make sure and — ^let me see — there's John Treadws 
reg'lar 'cute un, and Tom Morris — and — and — that's it. Bill Armstn 
the nigger ! Reckon we four can do it." 

" Good morning, then," said the general, " I must hasten my retn 
and he left the room. 

" Now, perhaps, we can eat some breakfast," said the bachelor, ■ 
ing himself at the table, while the others followed his example, ** 
mustn't start on your expedition with an empty stomach." 

" Wal ! that's m^ calculation," replied the hunter, applying hin 
to the provisions with a readiness and despatch which fully proved 
correctness of his reckoning. 



CHAPTER VI. 

About an hour afler the events just detailed, a party of four n 
three whites and a negro, might have been seen collected togeth« 
the entrance of a kind of lane (now a high road) leading from the ti 

of D up into the Rapaug forest. One of them was our old fni 

Richard Brownhead, the others, the companions he had selected to 
sist in the capture of the tory. The forester was clothed in the mai 
we have already described ; the other whites wore the common h 
ing-dress ; but the attire of the negro was somewhat unique. His 
was an old straw one, the brim of which had been half torn away, aa 
the top of the crown was stuck a red feather. A hunting-frock of; 
low and red striped cloth, a pair of calf-skin leggins, and ordinary n 
casins, and a clumsy musket, completed his equipments. He 
originally been a slave, for slavery then existed in New England 
well as elsewhere, but upon the death of his old master had gained 
liberty. 

They were engaged in earnest conversation about the method of ] 
cedure ; Richard thinking it necessary to proceed first to the Pond, 
afterward to the Dell. Morris sided with him, while Tread¥ray i 
the negro, for they had all heard his story, were for hastening at o 
to the tory's hiding-place. 

" Ki !" exclaimed the negro, " what you want for to go there 
Mis'er Brownhead, hey? Martin aint there, he run away, out 
window, hey !" 

** Pos-si-Ml-i-ty ! yon black rascal ! who told you to speak ! Ridb 
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Brownhead's commander of this regiment ; hang the mutineers." Thus 
saying, he trudged manfully along the lane, followed, though somewhat 
^rumblingly, by the others. 

On they went, into the forest, and over all kinds of obstructions, till 
they gained a tight of the Pond. Here tlie hunter commanded another 
lialt, in order to determine their plans, and after much noiseless discus- 
lion, it was agreed that they should divide, two going round by the west 
ind two by the east side of the Pond. 

" Bill, you son of darkness," said the hunter, " you go with me, by 
lie east ; and step as light as a cricket, for the Injun may be within 
two rods of us now ; you, Morris, go the other way, with John. We'll 
OMet at the hut, and if we don't find him there, we'll go down to his 
barrow, blast him !" 

There we leave the party for the present, to follow tlie course of an- 
Dther individual, who had been following and watching them, unob- 
lenred, almost since they entered the forest. This was Grahtimut, 
vho, as they separated, started off in another direction, with great 
ipeeid. A few moments brought him to the Dell, whither Martin had 
natumed after his escape, and was now sleeping, being exhausted with 
iha fatigues of the preceding day. As the Indian struck his rifle against 
the rude stone-work of the cabin, the tory came forth, with an angry 
»iintenance, and exclaimed, 

" Well ! where are they now ?" 

*' Cap'in Warden gone home, s'poso." 

" Damnation ! did you see him ?" 

** No ! when you come back, Grahtimut go straight to the hut, old 
Kjiiaw, young squaw there ; young squaw crying ; pale-faces gone. 
PoUow trail till it go out of the forest ; then wait for see more. One, 
two, three hours ; then they come, so many," holding up four fingers, 

* hear 'em talk ; afler d— d tory, they say ; too many to shoot ; leave 
em at Rapaug ; come down here like wild-cat, they comin' too." 

*' The devil they are ! I must be off, then." 

"Ugh!" 

" Have you got another rifle ?" 

" Here yours ; got it at the hut." 

•* Good ! wait a minute till I get my ammunition." 

He entered the cabin, and afler remaining there a few moments, 
same forth with his bullet-pouch and powder-flask slung over his 
ifaonldera. They started toward the entrance of the hollow, but before 
they gained it Martin sprang back, exclaiming, in a suppressed voice, 

* God ! here they come !" 

" Back, back !" said the Indian, retreating hastily to the cabin. 

" Grahtimut, we've got to fight for it !" 

" Ugh ! get behind tree, Cap'in Martin, when you see 'em, shoot 
itnight ; kUl two and get away." 

Scarcely had they placed themselves behind two contiguous trees, 
irhen Richard and his party appeared, carefully examining the fresh 
rail of the Indian. 

'* They're here," said the hunter, in a whisper, " keep behind the 
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trees, and look sharp," at the same time protecting himself by the body 
of a huge oak, while the negro followed his example. Morris and 
Trcadway were not so cautions ; they stood, hesitating for a fatal mo- 
ment as to the choice of a shelter ; the next moment a simultaneous re- 
port of the rifles of the tory and the Indian sounded through the wood ; 
Morris, giving a fearful shriek, leaped into the air, and fell dead, while 
Treadway, staggering back, dropped, mortally wounded. 

" Upon them," said the hunter, fiercely springing from his covert, 
followed by the negro. No time to reload was allowed, and Martin 
exclaiming "we must meet them half way," darted out; Richard 
brought his rifle to his shoulder and snapped ; it missed fire ! and the 
next moment a blow from the butt end of the tory*s piece sent him reel- 
ing against a tree. As the savage came forth the negro fired, and Grahd- 
mut, stumbling headlong, fell, apparently dead, at his very feet. 

" You've settled him, Bill," exclaimed the hunter, " now for Martin," 
and, with the negro at his side, he bounded off in pursuit of the tory. 
They stopped a moment at the bodies of their friends, and seizing the 
loaded rifles which lay near them, left their own and hastened away. 

The track continued fresh for some distance, and they continually 
expected to come in sight of the object of pursuit. It went in a south- 
erly direction from the Pond, but after proceeding about a mile it grew 
fainter and fainter, and finally disappeared altogether. Near where it 
was completely indiscernible was a small stream, and Richard, after 
pausing an instant, exclaimed, " He's taken to the brook ; let's follow 
it." For nearly another mile they followed the course of the rivulet, 
till it came out into the open fields. Here they found the marks of 
Martin's feet again, where he had left the stream, and the trail quite 
fresh ; they pursued it to an opening in the rude worm fence, where it 
ended, and the tracks of a horse were alone visible. 

" He's stolen a horse, by !" shouted the hunter, fiercely excited, 

" and is safe. Only let him come in Richard Brownhead*s way once 
more, blast the infarnal scoundrel ! Bill, we must go back, it's no use. 

" Golly ! Mis'er Richard," exclaimed the negro, " whatll Cap'in 
Warden think ?" 

"He'll think I'm a cussed fool! no, ho won't either — wal! it's no 
use now ; we must go back." 

They turned, and in silence, but with a rapid pace retraced their 
steps ; when they arrived at the dell, the first thing that caught their 
attention was the bodies of their friends — both scalped. Richard, with 
an ejaculation, rushed into the hollow — the Indian was gone. He had 
evidently been wounded, for there was much blood where he had lain, 
but not mortally, or even very severely, for the track to the bodies of 
the men was steady, and the whole appearance of the matter betokened 
cool deliberation. No trail from the bodies was to be found ; and after 
much search the pursuers gave it up in despair, and hastened toward 
the village, in order to procure assistance to remove the corpses. 
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STANZAS. 

Now Zephyr gently bruathes adown tlie lawn, 
lio ! 'tis the grateful hour of closing day, 
The torrid heat of noon-tide now is jrone. 
And burning I^ioibus dims his brilliimt ny^ 
And slowly sinks from human sijrlit away. — 
Twilight's soft shade comes down from uU the sky, 
Enrobing land and sea in sober gray — 
The gaudy glare of day dies silently, 
-:Vnd leaves Heaven's deathless lamps unveil'd to every eye. 

So breathes old age his last expiring breatli, 
So his sun languishes into the tomb- 
Fast on his eyes spread forth the shades of death, 
And gathers round his head contagious gloom ; 
But faitii reveals a brighter world to come, 
Where light undying gilds the blessed sliorc — 
Tlierc every way-woni pilgrim finds a home, 
And earth's vain pageant cheats the heart no more. 

Tlioa too art laid to rest in thy last home. 
And thy cold ear lisLs not the triimiph of fame, 
Nor break npon the quiet of thy tomb 
The world-wide echoes of thine honored name. 
Long shull thy monumental pile inflame 
The youth of coming times with kindred fire — 
Long as thy country holds one generous aim 
Thy canvas shull the patriot heart inq>irc, 
And Trumbull's name shall pass tlut)ugh lips of aon and sire. 

Lo ! in the Senate, where in dead suspense 
Discussion shapes a nation's woe or weal, 
Tlie storied walls rouse patriot eloquence, 
And force the state into ancestral zeal. 
() may thy art give latest times to feci 
The mighty souls that fired the heroic age, 
^\nd Freedom's gbrious buttlc-ground reveal 
The wr&nior'i prowess and his noblo rage. 
Till distant centuries in Freedom's war engage ! 

Oh ! cazthly immortality— a cheat thou art! 
liast fiUed foil many a heart with maddening atriir. 
Bat happj thon did ebooM a better put, 
16 
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\nd jpruin the blessed boon of endless life, 
An immortality with plory rife, 
That ^rows not dim when canvas fades away. 
It is not woni by time, or care, or grief, 
tiarth's fairest thing shall sink to low decay, 
But fame in Heaven shall briorhten to eternal day. 



THE CHARACTER OF TRUE GREATNESa 

What is greatness ? As maDkind in general view this question, a 
solution of it has already been found in the various parts which many 
of their number have acted. Some, whom public exigencies or polit- 
ical revolutions have called from the humbler spheres of life, have had 
their peculiar characters developed by the momentous scenes in which 
they engaged. The suddenness of their transition, and the brilliancy 
that attended it, and succeeding events, appeal to the wonder and as- 
tonishment of men. Energies, before latent, are brought into action ; 
are concentrated with irresistible power upon a given object. But 
they do not go on unassisted — they command, nay, they compel the 
abject subserviency of mind and matter. The world yields a ready 
obedience, for it is charmed and overpowered as it gazes upon the 
noon-day splendor of these newly risen orbs, and worships their talis- 
manic presence. Again, there are others who slowly, silently, but 
surely wend their way from obscurity up to honor and eminence. 
Their fellow-men are not awe-struck at the manner and celerity by 
which they have attained that position, but at the fact. Under the influ- 
ence of that feeling which pervades the soul whenever we look up to 
exaltation, however it may have obtained, we entitle it greatness. Yet 
in what does it consist but in a bare superiority, to the acquisition and 
importance of which, circumstances may have been chief contributors ? 
But is this to be the test of a position to which we pay our homage, 
and of an individual who is to fix the eyes of his fellow-men upon him- 
self? In either of the cases mentioned above, it is not impossible or 
improbable, that he who first appeared upon the horizon, and sooner or 
later gained the meridian, employed the means he found roost suitaUe 
to reach his desired height. But we do not consider the character of 
these means he himself uses for his elevation. The mistake is in nol 
inquiring who and what he is, but what is his station. How unreason- 
able and unworthy does this blind adoration appear, and such is it that 
the world manifests toward those who have been its t3rrant8 and murder- 
ers, whose self was to them more than all beside, and who have lived 
but to be a scourge. It is evident then, that to answer this question 
agreeably with reason and justice, we must apply some other test, than 
this brilliancy which dazzles our eyes and perverts our judgment. And 
what it shall be, let reason and conscience dictate, in view of the defect 
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f)i such a criterion. But where was tlie defect ? In the heart, the 
originator and source of human conduct, in the inner man, which is seen 
only by its outward developments ? then it is here wc must look for our 
standard and guide, when wc would judge of other men, and also when 
we would judge ourselves. It is the motives of an action which decide 
its character and make it worthy of being called great. When the 
lires of those who have been the prime movers of the world's affairs, 
who have incorporated themselves into its history, and thus have to 
their names this poor honor paid, are subjected to this trial, they are 
divested of the pomp and glory that conceal their nature. Before this 
all-seeing Argus, naught but nakod truth is unblemished. It is an or- 
deal from whose refining fire there is no escape — and let him who can- 
not endure, perish — but whatever docs, wc may rest assured is pure. 
Therefore we infer, that all true greatness falls back upon principle as 
its ultimate source — that it is its immediate and necessary result. 

Action and suffering are the two great theatres which display its 
triumph, and its infinite superiority to all subordinate motives — in both 
il shines forth like the sun with inherent light. Since then we have 
here such a cause, its effects cannot but partake of its high nature. 
And first as it develops itself in action. Conduct is the index of char- 
acter — and whatever mystery at times envelops it, and presents to hu- 
man observation strange inconsistencies which becloud our vision when 
we would look into the heart, there is no reason to doubt the applica- 
tion of it as a universal rule. The hypocrite cannot be one always — 
nature will manifest itself; if it were not so, this would be the most in- 
explicable of all anomalies. Yet one has but to observe, to see that 
what is hero theoretical, is practical. It is not then an indefinite crite- 
rion by which we would judge of the character of an act — and this is 
an that is necessary to consider, in forming our estimate. The devel- 
opment of this principle living within, is just tlie reverse of an ambi- 
tion whose boundaries are self — it is too mighty, too great to be con- 
fined by limits so restricted — its energies can act only on a broad, ex- 
panded field, upon objects worthy of itself — these compose all the in- 
terests of man as a moral being, and as a member of civil society. Its 
design is to build up, and not destroy — to bring with it happiness, the 
great end of all human concerns. 

The action it prompts and governs does not, however, limit itself to 
any one channel — it is not the rivulet, nor yet the mighty river, but the 
Ocean encompassing in its vast expansion, the whole world. In all the 
political convulsions in which men have been involved, there have 
stood up some who seemed the ruling spirits of the storm, under whose 
guidance and by whose own creative energies, governments and na- 
tions have sprung into existence. At their bidding, the waste and 
desolation which always succeed a revolution of any kind, are recall- 
ed to life and prosperity. It is for them to collect the rude materials 
which are then spread about them, and fashion them with the hand of 
the skillful artist, till all coalesce into one symmetrical whole. Polit- 
ical fabrics thus erected, the world will admire for the character of 
their architects, and for their inherent beauty and utility. This is a 
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field where human wisdom and rectitude of purpose are seen in the 
most exalted state, and must be inseparable in wder to be successfti 
Bt this we mean, in establishing a government, the express design < 
which is to confer happiness upon its subjects — but to produce a di 
ferent one by acting from any sinister schemes, presupposes an entin 
ly different case from the present one, for only when the hero is d 
vested of these, does he become the patriot They who thus contn 
the course of the world's affairs, attach to themselves a sublimity thi 
justly places them in that truly elevated position which commands th 
admiration and profoundest regard of their fellow-men. But what wi 
it that so covered them with more than royal robes, that gave them th 
sway of these mental commotions, that inspired them, as it were, wit 
this attribute of omnipotence ? Some indwelling motive, whose inhei 
ent power and greatness were commensurate with such an effect- 
which could bring light out of darkness, peace out of contention* 
which could harmonize these warring elements of society, and oon 
bine them so as to produce the increased happiness of mankind. Bi 
it could bo no selfish desire or incentive — for that would be inadequal 
to the result — ^but it must have been a principle in the soul, that thn 
acted, commanded, created. They who in this way claim our highei 
honor, were but its instruments, the subjects of its will, which wa 
their law. 

The moral reformer is also under the sway of a kindred spirit. B 
a reformer, we do not mean the wild and frenzied enthusiasts who hav 
alwajrs existed in the world. It is most emphatically true that refon 
has been the watchword of the past and present — but when reform bi 
comes radicalism, it knows no bounds, and merely introduces extravi 
gant innovations which are not improvements. But we would give tl 
appellation to him- only, who where evils do actually exist, has wisdo 
to see them and scrutinize their nature, and judicious courage to guic 
him in their eradication. The former act under those impulsive fee 
ings and passions which carried but one step too far, never fail of b 
ing derogatory to the inborn dignity of human nature. The latter a 
buried up, and overpowered in the contest, by fixed principles of du 
and philanthropy. The warfare into which such an one enters, tl 
causes of it, and the efiects it is intended to produce, are all calculaii 
of themselves to infuse into him an energy and efiicacy of action, cc 
respondent to their importance. It is a thought which history w 
substantiate, that every revolution worthy of tho name of a reformatio 
has been guided by men who truly seemed to be nerved and ilJi 
mined with more than human strength and wisdom. The gigant 
]X>wers which were slumbering within, needed but some momentoi 
occasion or subject to awaken them to their full vigor ; but when the 
were called into action, the world trembled at their blows — well mig] 
it be abashed in the presence of a soul so sublime in character. Whc 
even one thus enters into the battle, enemies and obstacles fall as 
vanish before him — opposition he will encounter, but that will as ce 
tainly be overcome. The arm that is raised against him is paralyzed- 
the deadly arrow falls by him harmless. Is it asked why this invinc 
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bility ? Truth is his banner, God his leader and shield — he must pre- 
Tail. Times and men like these have existed in the past history of 
the moral and political world. But especially is this true in the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. What stronger incentives to the migh- 
tiest exertions could be presented to him, who could look over Europe 
then, comprehend its actual state, see its sleep of death, and feel him- 
self called to be its reviver ? If he could feel what his eye saw, his 
resolutions would but correspond to the emotions of his heart, and his 
life with his resolutions. Without entering upon a discussion of the 
causes and character of that Reformation, we merely wish to introduce 
the champion of it, as an eminent illustration of the opinions we have 
advanced, that acting in accordance with iixed principles, whenever 
and however they be exorcised, is the basis of all true greatness. Who 
at the present day, as he transfers himself back to that period, would 
conjecture that from an humble ascetic of a convent, such overwhelm- 
ing results should have gone forth? But if we could watch the grad- 
ual but decisive renovation that went on in the heart of Luther him- 
sell' first, and the increasing strength of his new principles, ought he to 
wonder that under incentives like these, the hidden powers of his soul 
ahould prove capable of whtit they did perform ? Yet with whatever 
degree of astonishment we arc struck at the fact, we have hero inscri- 
bed on the world's records, one of the sublimest examples it has ever 
witnessed, of what man can accomplish when truth and duty engage 
his zeal and action. Thus was he influenced — he felt their command- 
ing authority, and from it there was no escape, lie lighted the blaze 
which ere long kindled into a conflagration that spread over Europe in 
its wild fury, consuming and purifying with mujuenchable energy. 
When he girded himself with his simple armor, and went oirt to meet 
the enemy, no Goliath stood forth to combat him single-handed, but the 
united hosts of the Philistines arrayed themselves against him. But 
neither their defiance nor threatening could iniiniidatc or deter him 
from the faithful and successful prosecution of his cause. Such enthu- 
siasm and power were not to be smothered and subdued by human en- 
deavors, or the strenuous eiforts which were made to efiect this very 
object, would have attained their end. In none of his opjK)nents was 
there this strentfth of the inner man, which as it unfolded itself was an 
engine irresistible in attack or defense. In his intellectual powers, 
considered by themselves, he probably was not superior to some of his 
cotemporaries — but it was the causo ho advocated, which covered him 
wiih an impermeable panoply. All that we have seen him exhibit, 
however, we do not ascribe to the man ; it was the truth and its higher 
Friend, that spoke and acted through him — he was but the instrument. 
Language would fail us to describe his victory — but the world will con- 
tinue to bear testimony to it, until tho fire that he then kindled, shall 
be absorbed in the grpator conflagration of the universe. And equally 
f(Roble is it to portray the sublimity of his character and life — it is some- 
thing more than mere greatness — it attaches to itself the attributes and 
likeness of infinite majesty. 
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Thus in each of these two fields of the greatest action, we have seen 
the display of a governing principle pure and untarnished in itself, and 
in its consequences, possessed of the highest dignity which can grace 
human nature. But although it be assimilated to such perfection and 
glory, it is not confined to these most impressive manifestations. It is 
a kindred spirit to that which leads the philanthropist in his more 
humble and unobserved walks. It here assumes a milder aspect. Its 
language is " peace, good will toward men." It enters with sympa* 
thizing interest into all the woes of humanity, to mitigate and soothe 
their intensity — in all its efiects it bespeaks its high origin. It is the 
same in ultimate character with that upon which the dignity and glory 
of the two great moral and political reformations of the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries rests. Whether it ride upon the whirlwind in 
terrible majesty, or whisper with the still small voice of mercy, in the 
ear of sorrow, it changes not its nature, but its form. 

Under these considerations, which we deem admissible in every re- - 
spect, we would ask, are the selfish and contracted aims which govern ^ 
most whom the world honors, worthy to be the competitors of such for^" 
the character of true greatness ? It is true they might, if they were^ 
not diametrically opposed to the very constitution of human society, « 
the first ingredient of which is, the mutual dependence of all its mem- 
bers, and their consequently reciprocal obligations. And moreover, if^ 
we are at a loss to decide upon the kind of motives which at any time ' 
overrule or influence an act, we have one sure criterion by which to- 
judge of it — this is found in the consequence it does or is suited to pro-^ 
duce. If this guide were always followed, a more just estimate would- 
be formed of men who have rather astonished the world than benefitted, 
it. An appeal to the mistaken judgments that have been formed upon 
other groimds, leaves us to determine at once their irrationality. 

The magnanimity of soul which is displayed in sufiering is also doe 
to the same source. There is not so much room for deception here, as 
in the former. But very rarely or never do we witness that calm un- 
moveable fortitude, which murmurs not in adversity, successfully coun- 
terfeited. The reason is obvious — because it is not the gift of nature, 
nor the result of mere animal courage. It springs from something 
higher and nobler, and derived its own exalted qualities from those (tf 
its origin. We cannot find a sublimer spectacle in this world, than 
what is here presented us, and we instinctively acknowledge its inhe- 
rent moral grandeur. The soul, which like the eagle soars up into a 
cloudless sky, and looks down upon the raging storm with tranquil se- 
renity, exhibits a greatness of which we can form only an inadequate 
conception. It has incorporated into itself some principle of elevated 
excellence, which thus sustains it firm and unwavering. The history 
of our race furnishes us with some worthy exemplifications of this sen- 
timent, and generally those individuals have been those in whose ac- 
tions likewise, the same unconquerable power, no way passive, has dis- 
played its energies. Hence the song of joyous triumph which has 
arisen amid the fiames of the stake and all the tortures of malicious 
cruelty. When we consider the character and origin of those princi- 
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pies themselves, need we wonder that such are their remits ? Taking 
their rise far back of the human race, from their Creator, they were fixed 
before each individual soul, that it might see and feel their excellence. 
The honor they confer upon him through whom they thus live before 
the world, is not ephemeral — it abides but to become brighter and more 
tnnscendantly glorious — time and reflection, those touch stones of hu- 
mmn condnct, will try in vain to find defects and mortaUty here. Ob- 
livion will open no grave for such greatness, for how can immortality 
die ? No more can that which bears the impress of eternity, perish 
with its possessor. £. £. 



THE HOAXED 

Reader, your kind attention is invited to a short story founded, as 
they say, on fact, and interspersed with certain moral reflections. The 
main incidents related came under my personal observation, while a 
rusticated student at M , a country village remarkable for its health- 
fill air- and steady habits, situated within a day's ride of my alma mater 
— Harvard University. The moral reflections are, of course, the off- 
spring of later and wiser years. 

The village of M had long been reputed an excellent residence 

for those invalid undergraduates who need country air and regimen. 

This was in part owing to the fact that Rev. Mr. D dwelt there, — 

a learned and stem old gentleman, who, besides performing his parish 
duties, (revival and protracted meetings were unknown in those Armin- 
ian days,) found ample time to instruct several youthful aspirants to a 
college education, in their classical studies, and at the same time, 
keeping a fatherly watch over any transient collegians who might be 
recommended to his attention. 

Abraham F. Smith, as his parents and friends called him, (he always 
wrote it A. Fitz-Henry Smythc,) was the only son of an old Wall street 
broker, who had for many years retired from business, and was laid up 
at home with the gout. Abraham, being designed for one of the learned 
professions, had been kept at school from his infancy. A literary 
course had been chosen for him, because, in the judgment of his wise 
father, he had hardly sense enough for mercantile business, or suflicient 
strength to live in any out-door occupation. By constant nursing and 
great medical care he had been raised to incipient manhood, when he 

was sent to M , that Parson D might superintend the five or 

six last years of his preparatory course. Abraham was a spoilt youth. 
His common sense, if he ever had any, was obliterated by a false edu- 
cation. Time and money had always been to him quite unimportant 
trifles, worthy the consideration only of vulgar minds. Having prom- 
enaded Broadway, and been up the North River to the Springs, he 
professed an extensive knowledge of human nature, and the outward 
world generally. But, while he was entirely ignorant of other men. 
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because ho had spent his whole life in the contemplation of himself, he 
had less of real self-knowledge than any other sort. Abraham, in sev- 
eral of his circumstances and characteristics, represents quite a large 
class of young men, who enter college only to make themselves fools, 
and to become the minus quantities of society. They are generally 
the sons of rich men, who send them to college, as a matter of course, 
having nothing else for them to do, and without the least regard to their 
natural tastes and capabilities ; thus teaching them to disdain all labo- 
rious and useful employments, and to consider all study an evil in itself, 
and necessary merely as an accomplishment. They go from the nur- 
sery to a boarding-school, and from the boarding-school to college, 
where they learn to spend monftv and waste time ; acquire indolent 
habits ; dissipate both body and mind ; and graduate, as ignorant of the 
world they enter as children. The hard-earned family wealth gene- 
rally departs with this generation. 

But to return to Abraham. I saw him first in the bar-room of the 
village hotel, engaged in smoking a cigar, at the same time evidently 
exerting himself to look exceedingly knowing and independent. His 
collar was put on in the true carelessness of the Byronic style, and 
his glossy hair, according to the same design, (lowed in fine dark ring- 
lets to an unusual length. Neither nature nor art could do more for 
him, for his face was somewhat pale and freckled, his eyes very light 
blue, and his figure very lank : so that his taut ensemble was far from 
being truly poetic. 1 afterwards discovered, in a way which shall be 
related, that his natural hair was in keeping with his complexion, both 
sandy and straight. Having unfortunately lost it through the effects of 
a fever a year or two before, he had worn this admirable wig as a tem- 
porary substitute ever since, until he seemed, through an eccentricity 
of genius, to prefer it to the original. Abraham was a youth of an ex- 
ceedingly chivalrous disposition. Ho talked very largely concerning 
his honor as a gentleman, and was inordinately fond of pretty damsels ; 
though the secret of this last passion seemed to a close observer to be 
rather his own power of fascination than theirs. He had already, by 

means of his impudence, figured extensively in the society of M . 

It was not an unusual custom with him to be present at all parties of 
note, without waiting for an invitation, relying upon his own peculiar 
merits for a welcome reception, and making the next day, if he saw fit, 
a long and exceessively polite apology for his mistake, through the 
post ofiice. He was moreover always (ready and waiting) in the 
meeting-house porch at evening lecture, and always afifronting some 
honest country youth, by escorting home the best-looking young ladies ; 
until he at last flattered all the sensible girls in the village into utter 
abhorrence of him. 

It was on the evening of my arrival that I saw Abraham. Having 
surveyed me with a very wise and patronizing air, for a moment, he 
swaggered towards me, and introduced himself by hazarding several 
vague conclusions with regard to my object in coming to M . Af- 
ter I had partially satisfied his curiosity, and proposed to him some 
incidental questions, he became quite affable, described my fntuze gosr- 
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diao. Parson D , as a great rascal ; cursed the town of M , and 

mil its inhabitants ; excepting, however, with a huge oath, several pretty 
girls, whose persons and character he began to describe very freely. 
Growing heartily tired of his conversation, 1 seized a candle, and bid- 
ding him a gruff good night, asked to bo shown to my room, which 
office he immediately took upon himself, expressing the greatest delight 
at the very singular and lucky circumstance of our rooms being situated 
in the same story. 1 left him with a dismal foreboding of the future 
evils which would result from his near acquaintance. 



Thanksgiving day was a very pleasant episode in my monotonous 

life at M . I had been invited to dine with Sijuire Mason, the 

wealthiest and most influential man in the village. A merry group as- 
sembled around the dinner table, for the good-hearted old squire had 
gathered together all his nephews, nieces, and grandchildren to partake 
of his good cheer. 

It was my good fortune to be seated by the side of Ellen Mason — a 
merry, fair-haired girl, with a very cunning look, and a very bewitching 
eye. Having heard Abraham often mention her as one of his especial 
favorites, and boast of gaining her simple heart, I incidentally men- 
tioned his name in our conversation. I saw that it caused the fair girl 
pain. A flush of anger passed over her brow, and she frankly expressed 
her strong dislike of Mr. Smith. There was no lack of sympathy on 
my part, and little measuring of terms wherewith to prove my heartfelt 
contempt for that individual. Then followed the stories of Abraham's 
disgusting behavior towards her, and of the many petty annoyances she 
constantly suffered from him. As I listened to her earnest voice, and 
watched her flashing eye, lighting up those beautiful features with un- 
affected sincerity, a strange and unaccountable sympathy took posses- 
sion of my heart. I have since found that it was something more than 
merely the sympathy which belonged to the occasion ; for it has never 
stopt increasing from that day to this, and — ^but what I was about to say 
is quite irrelevant to the story. 

There was to be a grand party at the 'squire's in the evening. It 
was already growing dusk, and the village began to be enlivened by the 
merry sound of sleigh-bells, while the 'squire's parlors shone every 
moment with a brighter array of beautiful country damsels, the fashion 

and beauty of M . The festivities of the evening had commenced, 

for the varied group of young and old, gay and grave, the rosy-cheeked 
damsels, with here and there a languishing, sentimental city cousin, 
whose lily complexion formed a pleasing contrast in the bright bouquet, 
had nearly all assembled, and every face beamed with pleasure. It was 
a bright moonlight night without. Happening to stand by a window, 
my attention was drawn to the gaunt figure of Abraham striding up the 
Avenue, his ambrosial locks streaming in the wind. By his side was 
Charles Turner, my most intimate friend, a careless, noble-hearted, fun- 
loving fellow, who very heartily despised Abraham. Yet now they 
teemed extremely merry and amicable, as, like two old friends, they 
cozily ascended tne steps, arm in arm. I was puzzling my wits to con- 
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jecture how Abraham could have the impudence to intrude himself upon 
our circle in such good company, when Ellen Mason's little brother 

Sulled my sleeve, and said that Mr. Turner wished to see me in the 
all. There he was, with a broad grin upon his merry round face. 
Rubbing his hands with glee, he exclaimed, with a quiet tone of com- 
plete satisfaction, " Smith's up stairs." 

" Well," said 1, '* that seems to please you wonderfully. What's 
he up there for ?" 

" Why, fixing his wig, and getting ready for the party, of course; 
but somehow or other, he's blundered into the ladies' dressing-room. 
Let's go up and see what he's about there." 

The door was ajar just enough to give us a fair view of Abraham, 
who was very carefully adjusting his curls for future effect. He seemed 
very much perplexed whether to have a few ringlets fall negligently 
over the left eye, or tp display the full extent of his narrow forehead. 
He shook away the curls, stepped back with a tragic air to witness the 
effect, and immediately decided to adopt the former method. Having 
tied an outlandish, piratical looking knot in his cravat, and stuffed a 
white handkerchief into his bosom, he drew out a pair of white kid 
gloves, (articles seldom used in M ,) and at once commenced ma- 
king several sorts of bows, at the same time remarking, with a bland 
smile, and in a tone exceedingly polite, " Shall I have the vety ex- 
treme pleasure of a dance with you this evening. Miss Mason ?" " No 
I thank you, sir," tittered out a half-smothered voice from behind a fire- 
screen in the comer ; for two or three young ladies, whom Abraham had 
interrupted in their toilet, had been amused spectators of his practice. 

*' Please, sir," stammered out a maid-servant, who had been for 
some time summoning courage enough to speak audibly, ** you have 
got the wrong room, sir. The gentlemen's room is right opposite, sir." 

We stood back a little, while Abraham rushed desperately across the 
hall. 

" Run down stairs, John," whispered Turner, " and prepare the way 
for Abraham's reception. He'll be there in a minute. Tell 'em he's 
coming." 

I thought Abraham would make that fact known soon enough him- 
self. Upon entering the drawing-room, I found that his presence was 
already known to the company, for the young ladies of the toilet scene 
had told their story. All seemed to be awaiting Abraham's aj^iesr- 
ance, and every one knew him to be an intruder. 

" He's coming,'* whispered a little girl in the door-way. 

" Hush, my dear," said a lady near her. This was obeyed as a ge- 
neral command, and the whole company was on the ^i mv$ excepting 

Parson D , and some other gray-headed old gentlemen, who were 

kept continually amused by a long story the 'squire was telling thera in 
the chimney-corner. 

Abraham entered the room with a fixed smile, which was the result 
of long practice, and altogether peculiar to himself. He bowed slightly 
and stiffly to the company, who opened for him to the right and le^ hn 
dignity evidently increasing with the astomshing deference ehown to 
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his person, until he reached Miss Ellen, the mistress of ceremonies. 
Then commenced the performance of his lowest and most polite bow. 
At that critical and interesting moment, Charles Turner, who had fol- 
lowed, imitating his main actions with mock gravity, very gently and 
dexterously twitched off his wig. No human being ever looked more 
ridiculous than Abraham just then. He instinctively grasped his yel- 
low head, the stiff short hair bristling out in every direction, but it was 
too late — the wig was gone, llis face grew redder and more red every 
instant, as the universal merriment became greater. Even old Parson 

D laughed till his little gray eyes watered. Abraham rushed for 

the door. He cursed Tunier outright, and then cursed the hall door 
because it didn't open readily of its own accord. A young lady handed 
him his wig. He swore at the wig, and stuffed it into his coat pocket. 
Seizing his hat from a servant in a most furious rage, he crammed it 
upon his head, but owing to the absence of the wig, it entirely covered 
his eyes. Another burst of merriment resulted from his desperate ef- 
forts to take it off, which he finally succeeded in doing, at the expense 
of the lininff. Abraham was now completely blind with rage. Having 
cursed his hat and stamped upon it, he rushed bare-headed down the 
Avenue. 

The good natured 'squire immediately sent a servant after him with 
his cane, cloak, and torn hat — and poor Abraham was soon forgotten 
in the merry games and joyful dance which enlivened the rest of the 
evening. 

Edward Sanford, a dashing young Southerner from Mobile, was my 
next door neighbor in the Mansion Hotel. Ho had graduated at the 
Virginia University, and was then studying law with Squire Mason. 
From his experience in fashionable life, he was considered a perfect 
oracle by the young sprigs of M in all matters pertaining to eti- 
quette and the laws of honor. Now Abraham had a most exalted idea 
of Southern chivalry, and the code of honor. Whenever he walked 
the streets of M af\er sun-down, he wore a dirk, and was accus- 
tomed to make a great display of a brace of pocket pistols to the loun- 
gers of the hotel. Ho was especially annoyed and excited by the 
term Abolitionist^— often working himself into such a rage on the sub- 
ject as would lead a stranger to suppose that ho owned a large planta- 
tion of negroes, all in danger of immediate emancipation. 

Abraham allowed himself to be led by the nose in any direction 
which Sanford might choose. On all occasions he sought that gentle- 
man's advice and invariably followed it with implicit obedience. Ui)on 
returning from Squire Mason's after the party, I heard Abraham's voice 
apparently engaged in low and serious conference with his usual ad- 
nser. 

The next morning I often looked up and down the street with the 
expectation of seeing Abraham promenading it, armed with a large 
cowhide ; for 1 felt assured that some desperate measure had been ad- 
Tised by Sanford, who woidd never let pass an opportunity for a row. 
But Abraham was nowhere visible. 
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Just after dinner, a rap announced Tisitors, and in walked Charles 
Turner and Edward Sanford. They seated themselves with a very 
wise and serio-comic demeanor, as if they had some thing of high 
importance to communicate. 

" Well, genllemon," said I, " what's the news ?" 

'^ News indeed," replied Sanford, '' such as was never hoard of in 
this old Puritan town since the Pilgrim Fathers came over, and its just 
this. A duel is going to come off and we have called to obtain your 
connivance and assistance in the bloody transaction." 

*' A duel ! good heavens ! You don't mean that Abraham is going 
to shoot anybody on account of that wig of his ?" 

" Well, that is his present design, I believe, and moreover you must 
be Turner's second. You see we have got the affair under considera- 
ble headway ; but in order to give you a better understanding of the 
data upon which we proceed, you must know that Abraham came to 
my room last night in a highly excited state, and informed me con- 
cerning a deadly insult he had received. You know the circumstancet 
better than I. Well, he asked my advice as to his future proceedings 
in the case. I saw that he considered it an extremely serious matter, 
and accordingly told him, that, as it was an affair of honor, it coidd be 
settled in no other way than by challenging the insulting party. He 
meditated upon it a long time, and finally concluded himself that it was 
the only possible way of managing the case. We both, of course, 
deeply regretted the necessity of such extreme measures, but I reckon 
he regretted it rather more than I did. Now, gentlemen, I am his sec- 
ond ; wherefore, let's proceed in a business way to the arrangements. 
In the first place, nobody must be hurt, — nothing illegal must be done ; 
and, secondly, no mortal must know of it excepting old Dr. White and 
Sheriff Jones. They are old heads, used to such gammon in their 
young days, and will help us carry this out in the regular style. As 
we are all on hand, there's no use in being ceremonious, writing notes, 
or any thing of that sort ; but we'll have it all done up on the i^ot 
Let's consider a minute." 

Here Sanford rubbed his hands and puffed away at his cigar with 
great fury for a few seconds. 

" I've got it," exclaimed he. " Here it is, gentlemen. The order 
of arrangements is made out. Day ailer to-morrow, seeing to-morrow 
is Sunday, we'll have it come off, for fear Abraham will get scared and 
cool down, ril keep him practicing at a mark all day to-morrow, and 
ril attend to keeping him straight. You two must practice tragedy be- 
tween now and then, just sufficient to keep serious when Sie time 
comes. Charles, you'll have to prepare well on the dying part. Do 
it somewhat spasmodically, that is, jump up two or three feet, but with- 
out being too flustratious. Don't say that you are killed, or make any 
remarks of that sort. In a word, do it naturally. You know. You, 
John, load the pistols, give the signal by dropping your hat or handker^ 
chief, while I will measure the ground and attend to Abraham. That 
last is the main point ; leave that wholly to me. Don't even see Abra* 
ham, if you can help it. Ill do all mt pertaini to that indiiddiial. 
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liat*8 all, gents, I believe, and it's time for mo to go over to the 
quire's and recite. I reckon we must let the old 'squire know, but 
obody else, excepting the Doctor and old Jones. Well, I'm off, gen- 
emeu. Good-bye to you, and success to the cause." 
Charles Turner and I then enjoyed a hearty laugh over the scenes 
r Thanksgiving night, and after carefully rehearsing our particular du- 
es, as defined by Sanford, — for we possessed very little personal know- 
idge of duelling, — we spent the rest of the evening in a pleasant tele a 
;/«, which chiefly regarded Ellen Mason, and certain other delicate 
objects, which it is quite unnecessary, kind reader, to report to you. 

Abraham was awake very early on Monday morning: indeed, it is 
oubtful whether he slept any the night before. He was not at all ac- 
ostomed to these affairs of honor. The idea of standing up to be shot 
t, was entirely new to him in this practical sense. Every time the 
Id church bell across the way struck the hour, it sounded more fune- 
eal and dirge-like, and he often revolved in his mind the idea of ab- 
enting himself from the appointed exercises of the day. But then, 
he disgrace of such an action would rise up before his sensitive and 
loble spirit, and appear even worse than death itself. How could he 
tear to hear the broad laugh of Charles Turner, — to feel the scorn of 
^ford ! No, the die was cast. The rascal who meddled with his 
vigmustbe shot. 

Abraham rose as soon as ho could see, with a melancholy but deter- 
nined air, and went out behind the barn, to practice pistol-shooting. 

The appointed hour (10 A. M.) had arrived, and Charles Turner and 
nyself were on the ground. Abraham had not yet arrived. The place 
chosen was an old pasture, about a mile from town. An unfrequented 
load led through it, which connected with the Worcester turnpike, so 
;hat we were able to ride to the scone of action. A light snow was 
ailing, and both the day and scenery were as cheerless and desolate 
la they could well be. No sounds broke the stillness but the occa- 
sional screeching of a blue-jay. and the rumbling of approaching wheels 
>ii the frozen ground. Soon the crack of a whip, and the loud and 
cheerful voice of Sanford, as he drove furiously up, evidently exerting 
bis colloquial powers to keep up Abraham's spirits, announced the pres- 
Bnce of those gentlemen. Abraham seemed very solemn and absent- 
minded. He shook hands with me, and nodded slightly to Charles 
Turner. 

'* Gentlemen," exclaimed Sanford, " as the parties appear to be all 
present, and the weather is growing inclement, we will proceed at once 
to the preliminaries. I hope this unfortunate affair will be shortly ad- 
justed to the complete satisfaction of all concerned. Twelve paces, if 
I recollect aright, was the distance contemplated." 

While the ground was being measured, and the pistols loaded, Abra- 
ham vainly endeavored to conceal his anxious feelings, by whistling 
" Yankee Doodle," while Charles Turner employed himself in con- 
dnnally buttoning his coat and arranging his collar. 

** Take your position, gentlemen, if you please," said Sanford, *< I 
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believe every L^^r, a rap announced visitor^ ire'weU primed, air, I sup- 
poae," at the ?^*ra Sanford. They iePmy hands and examining the 
lock, to conceir,comic demeanor, as if^ which had been strongly exci- 
ted by Abrahair^™"^^*^^- . . j. I meanwhile examined the other, 

and reprimed tlr?®°» ®*^", *» " ller to gain time for recovering my own 
gravity. ^^ replied Sa- ^ ^ ^ 

" All correct^^" smce tj^giii remarked, at the same time handing 
the pistols. ^oingto.cp 

" Attend the fiS?^'.f^PfeentIemen, and fire at the word three .'" 

" One! two! I three! ! !" 

At the instant, Turner's pistol snapped and missed fire. Abraham 
trembled so much that he did not succeed in pulling the trigger, until 
we began to advance, when the charge went off in no particular direc- 
tion. 

Abraham was evidently trying to say that he was fully satisfied ; but 
Sanford, with a bland smile, interrupted him with — *' I perceive, gen- 
tlemen, that you are not satisfied, and, according to the code of honor, 
I suppose a fair shot must be passed." Abraham stared rather vacantly 
at Sanford for a moment, and then calmly acquiesced, as a matter of 
course. The pistols were loaded again, and very carefully primed. 
At the word, they went off instantaneously, causing but one report. 
Turner dropped his pistol, leaped up, turned a somerset with extraor- 
dinary' agility, — the result of much practice, — and fell heavily upon the 
ground. Abraham grew pale, and immediately rushed t jwards the mur- 
dered man, groaning aloud, but Sanford seized him at once, and hurried 
him by main force into the carriage, telling him that immediate flight 
was the only possible way of escaping apprehension, in which case we 
should all sufifer the penalty of the law. Off he drove with furious 
speed towards Worcester, to meet the stage which was to convey them 
to the next railroad depot. Meantime Shorifl^ Jones was just stepping 
into the stage at the Mansion Hotel, in order to meet Abraham at the 
next village. -"*^'r waiting till they were fairly out of sight, Charles 
and I proceedec ^llsurely homewards. 

It was near night-fall when Sheriff Jones returned to M , having 

in safe custody the ill-fated Abraham. Meantime the news had spread 
through the village, and quite a crowd had collected at the Hotel. My 
room had beCii transformed into a hospital. Charles Turner was bol- 
stered up in an easy-chair, his face nearly hid in a large night-cap, and 
his breast covered with bandages. Surgical instruments and phials 
were displayed upon the table. The room was darkened, and a small 
candle in one corner shed its pale and flickering light upon the face of 
the pseudo-dying man. Upon being told that Turner was in my room, 
Abraham begged the sheriff to allow him the prinlege of seeing his 
poor victim before he died. Several bystanders joined in splifiiung the 
sheriff to release him an hour or two upon his parole. TThe old man 
readily consented, and I accompanied poor Abraham up skairs. We 
met Dr. White upon the landing, who informed us that the clnae was a 
very bad one. He '* feared the man couldn't live an hour. IfFe might, 
but it was quite uncertain.'* I slowly opened the door. Sqmr» Maaon 
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nd oDe or two more ri.^ j • » • r i ^'^ mournful 

aood by the wounded man, an. *°^ ^^« ^"f ">J «»« ^ iother. Abra- 
lam feU on his knees before hffl ^« T*',i®^ "^® old 'sqi^ humbly beg- 
red his pardon. He hoped for onl/^^ old Jones. Welorld, and that 
ras that he would forgive him. lun?« ^ "^^ cause." t^at he would, 
ind poor Abraham rushed from the room.* hearty laugh liim at the door, 
ind informed him of a plan of escape whic/®^®*^^°g ^"hcerted by his 
iriends. Tfie sheriff had gone home for a s?^ ^^^ ^^® id a fleet sad- 
lle-horse was at the door, which would carry'\"^°S ^" le nearest rail- 
oad depot, just in time to take the New York stea?ZV*.iat train. Now 

his horse was the most unruly beast in M , and it was well known 

hat Abraham could never, by any exertion of whip and spur, ride in 
Ay direction more than a hundred rods from the tavern stable. But the 
iilgar crowd, who had gathered on the piazza to witness Abraham's 
iqviestrian performances, were disappointed ; for just as he was placing 
lis foot in the stirrup, his heart misgave him : he resolved that he roust 
ee Turner once more before he died, and be doubly sure of his fbr- 
[iveness. We began to pity poor Abraham in truth, and allowed him 
return. But the dying man was not at all prepared for this second 
tsit. He had supposed his part acted, and was merrily engaged in 
lancing a horn-pipe in his night-clothes and bandages. Abraham stop- 
ped upon the tlv eshold in mute astonishment. He rubbed his eyes, and 
ooked earnestly at Turner, as if he were awaking from a dream, or 
eared that the scene before him was merely an optical illusion. But, 
« the dying mari'began to roar with laughter, Abraham was convinced, 
lis natural color rapidly returned, and his harassed and care-worn look 
ras exchanged for one indescribably foolish. 

^ Ain't you ashamed of yourself. Turner," exclaimed he. This was 
le signal for a roar of mirth, hitherto illy repressed, to hear what Abra- 
am would say. The old Mansion Hotel rang again. Squire Mason, 
rho had hardly recovered from the side-ache which he contracted on 
'hanksgiving evening, rushed down stairs, to escann the contagious 
ifluence of the general risibility. Abraham follow^^*» Another peal 
reeted him from the bar-room and piazza, and as fP.?hastened down 
le street, he began to feel most sensibly, for the first time in his life, 
lat he was indeed a fool. •••••• 

Abraham Smith, Esquire, of New York, was seated one morning, 
fter breakfast, in his easy-chair, nursing his lame fooif, which kept 
im, generally speaking, in a peculiarly irascible mood. ] His wife had 
oat put an end to his scolding about " a late, miserable, good-for-no- 
bing, nasty, unpalatable breakfast, not fit for a cannibal — heathen — Af- 
ican," by sending in great haste for several morning papers. This 
changed the old gentleman's tone from home thrusts and personal ailu- 
dons to growling about the public affairs. Every thing he read was 
* radically wrong — unreasonable — badly expressed," until he came to 
i brief notice of the sham duel, which he at once attributed to his son, 
ihhough the papers gave no names, merely stating that it occurred in 
M , Mass. 

" Mrs. S.," exclaimed the old gentleman. 
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" Well, Mr, S., what do you want ?*• 

" Want ? I don't want any thing ; did I say I wanted any thing ? I 
should be glad if you wouldn't interrupt me when I am about to make a 
remark." 

" Well now, Mr. S., bless your heart, my dear, I won't." 

" You won't, will you ? Weil, why in the name of religion and com- 
mon sense did you, then ?" Now, if you are done, I'll go on. There's 
our son Abraham, he's such a natural fool, I'm willing to bet five hun- 
dred dollars cash it's him all the papers are full of. 1 never did consider 
him fit for any thing but College, and that only makes him worse." 

" Why, Mr. S., what's he done ?" 

" Done ! I'm going to write to Parson D , and see what he's 

done ; no good, I warrant, nor never will. What do you ask me what 
he has done for, when every body knows it, and it's all in the papers. 1 
suppose you would like to have me commit all the papers to memory 
every morning, and say 'em oflf to you — eh ?" 

" Bless me ! Mr. S." 

" Don't interrupt me, Mrs. S. Why don't you ring the bell, and send 
John up with my writing materials ? That good-for-nothing son of 
yours will fight another duel before I can get an opportunity to write 
and have him sent home. Here I have been waiting, Mrs. S., ever 
since an early breakfast, exerting myself to no purpose to obtain my 
writing materials. I'll pay off that stupid, rascally man-servant to-day. 
No I won't ; I shall need him to help me thrash Abraham. I'll write 

to Parson D to have him thrashed there, in the first place, if it 

takes the whole town-meeting to do it, and if he ever comes home." — 
John here entered with the writing materials, and wheeled up Mr. Smith 
to his escritoire. The old gentleman's voice, which was raised to its 
highest pitch, gradually subsided into an indistinct growl, which ap- 
peared to be concerning the propriety of Abraham's living the remainder 
of his days in the attic, tied to a bed-post, and at last nothing was heard 
except the furious scratching of his pen, interrupted at short intervals 
by an excruciating twinge of the gout. 

It was about dusk, one December a(lemoon, when Abraham reached 
the door of his father's house. As he stood in the porch, with his hand 
upon the bell-handle, trying to summon resolution enough to ring, he 
looked more like a street thief than a returning son. Nothing but the 
certainty of being disinherited, prevented him from turning away forever 
from the parental roof, to seek the nearest wharf, and try his fortunes 
upon the sea. 

Nothing was seen of Abraham for several months after this time, but 
it is supposed that he was profitably improving his time in solitary re- 
flection and self-examination. At least, such was the impression of 
Mr. Smith's next door neighbors, who heard their servants say, (who 
heard it directly from Mr. Smith's man,) that the smart young collegian 
had been unceremoniously divested of his wig, and other personal or- 
naments, by his enraged father, accoutred in his old cast-ofi^ clothes, 
and sent up to sojourn for a season in the attic. 
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Nothing more, indulgent reader, remains to occupy your attention, 
save the mual Q. E. D. of story writers, viz., a sununing up of births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

Many years have passed away since the memorable duel was fought, 
and many a change has come over its actors. Edward Sanford re- 
tmned to the South, to commence a lucrative practice, and to give fair 
promise of standing at the head of his profession in his native district 
But he put no restraint upon his reckless and daring spirit, and after 
being engaged in several duels, was killed in one which also proved 
fatal to his antagonist. 

Charles Turner has become sobered down into a consistent and 
highly-respected Congregational minister, and now occupies the par- 
sonage of M . 

EUen Mason is looking over my shoulder, and as my eye meets her's, 
that same " wildly witty ,** truthful look» which first thrilled my heart at 
the Thanksgiving dinner, fills it now with a still deeper and worthier 
delight. 

But Abraham is changed yet more than all the rest. He is now a 
Tsry worthy and respectable merchant, and you may see his neat sign 
in npper Broadway, a long way out towards Haarlem, " A. F. Smith's 
Eng, and Amer, Fancy Goods" His college education was cut short 
in time to save him from a life of folly, and to place him in the situation 
best suited to his capacities. He wears his natural hair, and is one of 
the Aims-House Commissioners, besides being a great comfort to his 
widowed mother, to whom, (being an aged and infirm old lady,) 1 often 
administer my professional services in the capacity of Mr. Smith's 
family physician. One of my especial favorites is Abraham's bright 
little boy, who bears the paternal name, (minus the Fitz-Henry.) His 
father has fully decided to train him up to industrious business habits, 
and especially, never to send him to a classical school. 



JUDAS SOHN. 

Tlili rioguUr poem wm eompoMd by Slfmund WaaienDano, a Gorman Hebrew. The English wu 
tnt wfidfln, and !■ mainlj ramarkable aa the composition of a foreigner little convcnant with our 
toagoe. By raqvcrt It waitzanalated into German, and both are here preMnted—Es. 

Judas Sohn soD wandcm, in Aaeh nnd Sak nicht mehr, 
Wo nch die sonne neiget, dort winkt es freundlich her 
Da liegt 'ne liebe K&ste, da leigt das heil'^ Land, 
Das reicht dem midden Pilger die treuo Braderfaand. 

Er griist den strand mxt Thiancn, der Freiheit heil'ges zelt, 
ESn siisser, h6iier, Fiihlen, die Mannesbnist ihn sohweOt 
Im wannen inn'gen Flehen, Kefait er empor den Bliok, 
Er ainfet Daakeslieder, or prieeet das Gc^schick. 
VOL. n. 18 
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Er legt den Trauer-TalBr, dea ataub*chen stob beyaeHt 
£r ichluift den fYeiheits Aether, Min Hen wird ihm wo wdt 
Er steht erhoben mannlich, erlost, im Freiheits licht, 
EBftrahlHderHiinmel wieder, des Watberielu Kette biickt 

Friedo sci dir 'PilgesTf Sohn Judas wein' nicht mehr, 
Nicht Formen trcnnen Brdder, wo F^«iheit waltet, hohr. 
Komm ban das Haus dee Herm, laut eine stinime qviolily 
Jehova ist dein Retter, und er vcrgisst dich nicht ! 



JUDEA t eoiv. 

Judea's aon shall wander in sackcloth wrapt, no mofe ; — 
Where seta the son of Heaven there lies a friendly shore, 
Surrounded by two oceans there lies the happy land, 
That to weary pilgrims stretches forth the brother's hand. 

With tears he greets the country where holy freedom dweOs, 
In new and sweeter feeling his beating bosom sweDs, 
In warm and fervent prayer he turns his eye above — 
He sings the song of blessing, he sings the song of love. 

He lajTS the mourning Talar, the dusty staff aade, 
He breathes the air of Freedom, his heart grows fbll and wide. 
He stands erect and manly, redeemed in freedom's light. 
The tyrant's chain is broken^ the sky is clear and bright 

Peace to the weary Pilgrim, let Judab weep no more. 
No form divides the brethren on Fk«edom's happy shore. 
Come build the Lord's own temple, the voice resounds on high, 
Jehovah is thy helper, the One iSorever nigh. 



PHYSICAL IMBECIUTY OF EDUCATED MEN. 

It i8 a melancholy fact, that a large proportion of that class of men 
on whom rests the greatest weight of responsibility, are, ph3rsicall]r 
speaking, least capable of enduring the wear and toil necessary to the 
faithful discharge of the duties expected at their hinds. Especially is 
this true of the present generation of educated men ; and to some extent 
will it admit of general application. Indeed, so universally is it ac- 
knowledged, that the pale face of the student has long been proverbial. 
And when here and there one has had the resolution to mingle with 
the laboring class, and secure health and hardihood at the expense of 
a sunburnt complexion^ he has been the subject of wonder and remark, 
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from the inflexible Cato of Rome, even down to the present day. The 
frequent entire failure of health among literary men, and the great 
numbers, comparatively, who sink into a premature grave, are constant 
witnesses to the fact, that a life of study is peculiarly hazardous to our 
physical constitution. And doubtless the numerous cases of mental 
derangement which have occurred within the last few years among 
the same class of men, may most of them be traced to physical causes, 
or at least to the neglect of the physical, while the mental has been 
taxed beyond reason. 

It is a general rule, that those employments which are the most 
necessary and useful, are at the same time the most healthy ; while 
many of those which are unimportant, or even injurious in their results, 
are stamped with the divine displeasure. Shall we then conclude that 
the extensive cultivation of the intellect, since generally attended with 
a diminution of health, and consequently of happiness, is in any manner 
disapproved of by our Creator ? The most ignorant and superstitious 
would not hazard an assertion of this kind. We may therefore with 
reason infer that the present is not a necessary result of the pursuit of 
knowledge. But that this imbecility may be traced to one or more of 
the three following causes : First, an injudicious selection of the indi- 
viduals to be educated ; second, an undue amount of study crowded 
into the present system of education ; or third, a neglect of the neces- 
sary precautions, on the part of those who follow this pursuit. What- 
ever be the true cause, it becomes those most nearly concerned carefully 
to search it out, and if possible to apply a remedy. For the man of 
letters, in whatever literary occupation engaged, of all others needs 
good health and a sound constitution ; especially at the present time, 
when the field for mental and moral cultivation is so extensive, the 
ikcilities so great, and the laborers comparatively so few. 

In reference to the selection of those who are to obtain an educa- 
tion, it has been remarked, that if a man had several sons, but one of 
whom can be sent through college, he is wont to select the most puny, 
because the others can gain a livelihood by labor. So far as this is 
true, it serves to account for the imbecility of literary men. Yet I am 
inclined to think but few, compared with the whole, are thus selected. 
Oftener the one that has the strongest inclination for study is chosen ; 
which may or may not be the most robust. The plan of selecting the 
most feeble, would be an exceedingly unwise one ; for the odds against 
a healthy man are quite sufficient, in a life of study : what then must 
be the fate of one who starts on this race far in the background ? Nor 
in the plan sometimes pursued, of putting the laziest one to study, any 
anore worthy of recommendation ; since, though he has the intellect of 
a giant, without the requisite energy to secure bodily exercise, he must 
■con sink under the power of disease, and both mental and physical 
faculties be wasted. But in the case of the self-educated, these remarks 
can have no bearing, and among the rich little or none. Inasmuch 
then as far the greater part are governed by other motives in the choice 
of a literary life, than a reference to their physical powers, wo must 
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look to some other source for the main cause, why so many literary 
men are laboring under disease. 

Is the system of education chargeable with fault in respect to this 
thing ? Many even of the sufferers themselves are disposed to lay the 
blame here. We hear it said that students are crushed under the 
weight of labor imposed upon them by some of our colleges. But all 
will agree t\iat it should be the aim of the system, to give the students 
the most rigid training possible, and not actuaUy infringe upon the 
necessary hours of exercise and refreshment. In other words, that the 
student be made constantly to feel such a pressure of duties, when he 
sets himself to the performance of any given task, that every dormant 
energy of the mind shall be called into action. Thus will be acquired 
a concentration of thought, and an intellectual momentum, so to speak, 
capable of overcoming every obstacle. Without feeling this necessity 
upon him, the student will, as is now too often the case, sit dozing and 
nodding over his book, scarcely knowing whether he is in the body or 
out of the body. Such studying may make intellectual pigmies, but 
men never. Now every one acquainted with the facts in the case 
knows that after lively bodily exercise, the mind is in a much more 
vigorous and active state, and that while in this state, it will accomplish 
double the amount of labor in the same time that it will under contrary 
circumstances. He knows, furthermore, that but a very small fraction 
of the students in our colleges and seminaries, rigidly employ all, or 
any considerable part of their leisure moments, in vigorous bodily 
exercise. If the student were allowed no vacation, it might seem hard 
to insist upon such constant exertion, either of body or mind. But 
while almost one fourth of his time is given up to him expressly for 
recreation and the recovery of his exhausted energies, we may reason- 
ably expect untiring application during the remaining three fourths. 
For we want no half-way students in the field, and would designedly 
encourage none but such as are willing to sacrifice ease and indolence 
at the shrine of literature. If therefore more time was devoted to ex- 
ercise, less would be required for performing the same mental labor 
now perfomed, while the lessons would be more thoroughly mastered 
by the consequent vigor and concentration of mind, and the amount of 
mental discipline would be far greater. Hence the reason why students 
who have spent several hours a day in teaching or other employments, 
have often been perspicuous in their class, if not for superiority in the 
recitation room, at least for depth of thought, and ability for surnxiuni- 
iug every difficulty occurring in their lessons. The necessity oflen of 
mastering a given task in a very hmited time, gives them a power of 
application to which they otherwise would have been strangers. Hence, 
too, the reason why many of our greatest and busiest public men have 
been able to perform such a vast amount of private labor. As the fnut 
of this labor, we may point to some of our most valuable commentaries 
on the Bible, and to many of the works that adorn our public and pri- 
vate libraries. In view of these facts, who that is a friend to literature 
would be willing to see the amount of study in our puUic systems of 
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education in any material degree diminished ? The minds of the young 
in general, will not act to any purpose, except when under pressure. 
And as soon as the rigor of our colleges is to any considerable extent 
relaxed, we may look for serious deterioration in the standard of edu- 
cation through the land. If we have not erred in the foregoing 
remarks, loss of health is not a necessary result of our system of liberal 
education. 

We have one remaining source to examine, which we approach with 
the greater reluctance, as it comes too near home to be properly rel- 
ished or duly appreciated, either by ourselves or our friends. It is the 
negligence of students in regard to the preservation of health. Time 
will not permit us to touch upon the thousand irregularities and excess- 
es, indulgences and neglects, which characterize a student's life. But 
as a word to the wise is suflicient, we trust that merely calling 
attention to the subject will lead some, at least, to stop and consider 
for themselves. We have already hinted that want of exercise is an 
important item. The body and the mind were made to act in some 
reasonable proportion. The severer our mental labor, the more need 
we have of bodily exercise. This fact is established by the concurrent 
testimony of writers on this subject, by our own experience, and by the 
dictates of common sense. But many students reverse this rule, and 
when they have had a harder task than usual to perform, instead of 
resolutely overcoming the feeling of languor that is brought on by 
fatigue and exhaustion of mind, they settle listlessly down into a rock- 
ing-chair or upon a bed, and give themselves up to sleep. Following 
pursuits which are acknowledged by all to need the most assiduous 
care in order to preserve health, and yet seemingly the most careless 
of the whole human race in regard to health. The only wonder is, 
that the results of such a course are not felt much sooner than they 
are. But a sound constitution will endure abuse long before it appa- 
rently begins to yield. A person may indulge in a little too much 
sleep, a little too much food, a little too much drink, a little too much 
indolence, a little too much of almost any thing, a great many times 
even, before the effects are perceptibly felt. Yet where so many littles 
are constantly at work, they will finally undermine the firmest constitu- 
tion, as surely as the student goes on thus reckless of health. He may 
pass some years without any symptoms of settled disease, but his fre- 
quent headaches, his morning dizziness, his occasional colds, his disa- 
greeable feelings at the stomach, his phlegmatic throat, his nauseous 
mouth and fetid breath, are sure forebodings of that more formidable 
disease, which is already like a hidden canker beginning to corrode 
his vitals, and which will ere long show itself, the destroyer alike of 
his happiness and his usefulness. A day of reckoning will surely 
overtake every transgressor of the laws of his physical nature. No 
sins of ignorance are winked at here. As long as effect follows cause, 
80 long will error in this respect be its own punisher. What a man 
soweth, that he must expect to reap. If we will scatter all our future 
path with thorns, rather than forego the gratification of the present 
moment, when we begin to feel the pain they inflict, we shall have 
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none to blame but ouTBeWes. Could we occasionally cast a gli 
the cnrioua and delicately wrought machinery within, and a 
effects produced by every little irregularity in our habits, we she 
startled at our own rashness. Would that physiology, or at lea 
part of it which relates to the human frame, might be among ti 
studies introduced into our common schools, and the last to be 
out of our academies and colleges. Then peradventure the ig 
might learn wisdom, and the negligent be compelled to look a 
own folly. In conclusion I would say, that while we have bel 
examples without end, of those in kindred pursuits with ourselve 
by imprudence have brought upon themselves h}'pochondriay : 
derangement, horrors, blue devils, and ten thousand other n 
diseases too numerous to mention, and too horrid to think of, it 
us in hand to guard well our footsteps, lest we be caught in the 
snare. Dbj 



MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 

A BONNET. 

Mr Mother's Bible: dearer to my heart 
Than any thingr beside is this worn book. 
With reverence alwajrs on each page I look, 
And never, never with it will I part 
The many texU so often marked, I find. 
And notes close written the broad margin o*er. 
Bring up that mother's image to my mind, 
And cause my heart to think of her the more. 
Although for many years she has been dead, 
Her influence even yet is o'er me stealing, 
And when I stray from God it there is shed 
Upon roe, my ungrateful soul revealing ; 
Oh ! may her Bible be my constant guide, 
Till I awake in heav'n, there to abide. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

An AoDans to the Peoflb of the United States in beiult op the A: 
CoPYUoirr Club. Adopted, at New York, October 18tb, 1843. New Yori 
lisfaed by the Club, MDCCCXLIII. 

We have received a pamphlet with the above title, from which it appears, 
ctgnniiation has been formed in the city of New York, under the name c 
AsMDcan Connight Club," whoso object it ia " to procure the enactment ef i 
or laws as shall plaee the litaiaiy relationB of the United States and fonign ei 
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\ to Copyright, on just, proper, and equitable grounds.'* The President of 
I Amciatioii is William Cullen Bryant, and its list of members comprises not 
f the nnk and file of American authors, but several of our most distinguiahed 
TriiMiii Tlie Address is a well written and forcible appeal to our countrymen, set- 
I fath in plain terms the necessity of their immediate attention to the subject of 
ijiighi, and earnestly entreating them to remove the restric^ons, which at present 
« the energies of our literary men, by a legislative recognition and protection of 
lights of all authors, native and foreign, in their own productions. 
nib movement has our warmest sympathies The object in view is of national 
eem, and is daily becoming of more pressing importance. None, but the blindest 
g re o di ftst of literary gourmands, can fail to perceive, that in permitting our publish- 
to pirate with impumty from foreign works, and to inundate the land with their 
ip polications, we are thinning the ranks of American authors, crushing our infant 
wture, and in all that relates to Thought and Intellect, forcing ourselves back into 
ate of worse than cotonial bondage. But the Address speaks in better words than 
can use: 

Do you know, have you marked how authorship in any worthy sense is almost utteriy 
oced throughout the land ? How, day by day, and dollar by dollar, the revenues 
niters known far and wide as American, as yours, have shrunk to nothing, and 
t they watch with hope and trembling, what you in your discretion shall next do in 
ir behalf 7 A year or two more of neglect of their interests, a year or two more of 
I reproduction of foreign books, a year or two more of brown paper and cheap 
nopriation, and the cn& of American authors is dead and extinct At intervals, 
oes, faint and far apart, may be heard, but the winter will not waken with one 
sam or two thawed in the sun by chance. The popular mind will be in full and 
listurbed possession of foreign writers, to shape and mould it as they choose. A 
aaant prospect indeed ! Sp^iking our own tongue, yet babblers of the language of 
angers : at home, yet abroad : free, yet servile as the dog that whimpers in nis mas- 
*B track ! Forethought glorious beyond measure \ That the hour is not too distant, 
len one may walk the streets and highways of his country, and be pointed at, still 
niating as he does in the framing of books, as a natural monster, whose boainesi is 
tUrabaind, and forbidden by the law of the land." 

It is to be hoped that our legislators will find it convenient during the present ses- 
Q to forget for a while their partisan animosities, and cordially unite in some plan 
avert the dangers that are threatening our literary interests. This is a matter that 
Bcons the whole country, affects every department of society, and is, periiapa, of 
j^ber importance than any of the great questions of public policy that now agitate 
r people. Certain movements lately made in our national councils, speak words of 
earing to the heart of the author, giving him reason to expect that this subject is 
oat to receive, what it has for a long time demanded in vain, a serious and just 
nnderation. 



f Address, on thr Origin, Progress, a\o Present CoNomoN of Pmix>BOPRT. De- 
livered before the Hamilton Chapter of the Alpha Delta Phi Society, on its eleventh 
univerBary, at Clinton, N. Y By I. N. Tarbox. Utica, N. Y., R. W. Roberts, 
58 Genesee street ; 1843. 

m* pamphlet has just found its way to our tabic, and we have time only to glance 
its title. The name of the author, who is a gentleman well known in this commu- 
y, will give it all needfiil reoommendatioiL We shall endeavor to notice it more at 
ifth heieafter. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

We have received a letter fiom an efteemed nibeciiber in Sooth GaralmB, y 
fereiUj directs our attention to a lobject that has occupied our thoog h ti ftr i 
months post Oar conespondent says, " will yon allow a member of Ihe dba 441 
established the Magazine which you conduct, and of which our vcnemble i 
ter has reason to be proud,* to suggest with all kindness, what I have every raMOB Wj 
think would make the Magazine more interesting to the GraduaieBt who bavt U|t ] 
and who annually will leave those scenes and that spot so endeared and haBoiPBd 
them. I judge from my own feelings, and wxppoae that all who leave those walle J 
as I do— an anxious desire to know all that is going on in College — how fbe i 
prosper — the exhibitions — commencement — the society annivennuiee— end abofV I _ 
the little chit-chat of the day, concerning Yale and all connected with it And vfati 
I would respectfully suggest to your consideration is, that an article in eveiy noBRlif "^ 
should be devoted to College news, and to any interesting topics oeevTing in Nnr 
Haven." 

Now, the truth is, there is much difficulty about this matter. We Ktb in • 
place ; little could be found at any time to fill such an article. News is a rue 
here. Still, we shall endeavor to act upon the hint given by our con e s p o n dea t wo fa|: 
as lies in our po¥rer, for the ftiture— at this present moment there isnothiiig to be loNb 
but whenever the anniversaries, of which he speaks, occur, whether of the eodeCiH tf 
of College, we shall endeavor to give a sufficient account thereot ' 

We have noticed, in diluent quarters, severe strictures upon oar ranaike rMpeelk^ 
Mr. Mathews* poems in our last number. Still, our opinion is not changedi wad Vtt 
cannot feel any inclination to say any thing different from what we have aheedjr mi^ 
It is the work of such attempts at versification as the " Poems on Man" that hue |H^ 
dnced in the public mind a sort of contempt for poetry, and we cannot Uame thne 
who may chance to fall only upon such productions, if they prooomice all ili^ 
detestable. If others have different opinions from ours, they are wdcome to 
and express them, but we have no desire either to puff or ridicule, beoeuM 
authorities have done the sama 

Our correspondent " Thou and I" is as singular in his style as in choice of a oof^ 
nomen. We have space for but a specimen of his article, which we will ^ve watlt 
leave himself and others to ponder thereupon. ^ 

"31 Dee^ 1841. 

" The hour is past eleven. It is a cloudy winter night The sighing of the wm4^ 
among the leafless branches, comes to my ear as if it were nm dtino vmop 
OF THE 1841st DAUGirrsR OF OLD Fathrr Time. The grey-headed, tfaoogh vMr 
powerful spirit stands by her bedside and her god-father, Jove himself, makee mt^ 
earth and muiscal spheres to sing her requiem. The belU that hang in tktg rmi 
Cathedral of the Universe chime sweetly as they tell that she is going, going wmthif 
her thousand sisters have gone before. The Sexton is digoinq her geavb amomo TMk 

BOBBISH IN THE rOTTEB's FIELD OF KTEBNmr. HuSH ! I HEAB THE CUBX, CXDK «P 
ma SPADE, UKE THE BATTUNG OF HAIL UPON THE tkVBMZKT ! !" 

" Thou and I" will receive his communication by calling ibr it 

" A Day in Vacation," " The Rescued Bride," " Esdras, 2, 10, 11, 19," 
tnal Love," " The Whippoorwill," dtc^ &c., are rejected. 

We were obliged to curtaU the sixth chapter ef *< the Witch" in the ] 
bsr to make room for other articles. 

* Gammon.— PanrtBR's Div. 
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ENGLAND. 

Thb eleTated position which England occupies at the present time, 
r vasl influence and power, and the part she is acting m the world's 
tend to attract towards her the attention of all reflecting minds. 
r. Hot poli t ical and social condition is the subject of much thought in these 
^- tirnm, and not a few dark forebodings are uttered now and then con- 
}' oening her destiny. What are her prospects and what is to be her 
fiite ? Will she continue to maintain the rank which she now holds 
among nations ? Will the complicated machinery of her government 
move on with regularity, amid Uie troubles that surround her, imparting 
ao check to the enterprise of her subjects, and producing no diminution 
m her capital and resources ; stimulating her industrial and commer* 
eial energies, encouraging the arts and sciences, and increasing the 
reliBements of civilized life ? Does she possess within herself ele- 
mente that will enable her to defy the tempest and the storm ; to endure 
the ehodu of war and the certain but insidious effects of time ? 

Thong^ some of her politicians tell us, that she was never in more 
akiUfiii hands, and that there is no cause for alarm ; that from " the net- 
fle danger she will pluck the flower safety," and out of existing disor- 
ders derive the means of advancing and establishing her power for 
; yet on the other hand we are assured, in tones neither feeble nor 
0, that the present condition of England is one of the strangest 
ominous ever seen in this world, and that the legislative inca- 
^ and corrupt and miserable policy of the dominant party is tending 
io imk ont the ruin and disorganization of the State. Indeed, the opin« 
ion thet England has seen the meridian of her greatness, and is now 
kuteniBg to decay, has been held, and in various ways expressed, not 
hj politicians merely, but by men who are free from the influence of 
pam' spirit, who are not alarmists, and who have watched and weighed 
well the signs of the times. When such predictions are uttered con- 
n country with which we are so intimately connected, and in 
19 
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whose prosperity we naturally feel much interest, it may not be amiss, 
nor prove uninstnictive, to speculate somewhat upon her present condi- 
tion and prospects. 

In directing our attention to the affairs of England, we first remark 
the vastness of her wealth and power. It may well excite our admira- 
tion, that this little island — " a fragment," as it has been called, " chip- 
ped off from the continent," — a small spot of earth peeping above the 
waves of the German Ocean — should become the repository of more 
power than was ever possessed by any nation, ancient or modem, and 
should acquire and exert an influence that is felt in the remotest part of 
the world. The territorial possessions of England encircle the globe, 
and are found in every clime — in Australia and India, among the islands 
and ports of the Mediterranean, in Africa and America ; her subjects 
amount to no less than two hundred millions of souls, of every tribe 
and nation, differing in complexion and language, in manners and cus- 
toms, but all acknowledging the sovereignty of the " Ocean Queen." 
In her navy she admits no superior, nor even a rival ; in commercial 
pursuits she is the mistress of the seas. Wherever a ship can float, 
there may be found her " wooden walls," and wherever man can exist, 
she has extended her trading interests, thus by an interchange of com- 
modities and benefits, binding all nations together, and making her own 
prosperity the prosperity of all. Her bold mariners are found in all 
seas ; her ports and harbors are ever crowded with fleets of merchant- 
men, richly laden with the products of her distant colonies ; in her 
marts may be seen an enterprising and sagacious, if not a contented 
people, earnestly engaged in increasing the wealth, and promoting the 
prosperity of the nation. Her manufacturing towns are filled with mul- 
titudes, toiling at their useful employments, and her mines are con- 
stantly yielding up their rich and abundant treasures. She likewise 
carries off the palm in her magnificent works of art and of extensive 
utility. The nations of the continent envy her proud career, and fear 
her potent arm. In short, with a dense and hardy population, all anx- 
ious for their country's welfare, and ever ready to take up arms in her 
defense ; possessing the noblest language and the noblest literature in 
the world ; foremost in science and art, in discovery and invention ; 
every muscle swelling and every pulse beating with indomitable energy, 
this little sea-girt home of the Englishman exhibits much that may well 
feed his national pride and vanity. 

Such would be some of the thoughts of an observer on a superficial 
and careless survey of the British Empire. He would see many indi- 
cations of prosperity, and would perhaps conclude that there was no 
cause for fear. But there is another side to this picture. We need not 
look far to find much that is calculated to excite the compassion of the 
benevolent, and the zeal of the reformer, and that ought to awaken 
alarm even in the mind of the conservative. There is scarcely a por- 
tion of the British Empire, where there have nqt been within a few 
years symptoms of rebellion, or at least of discontent, and the demand 
has been loudly made, and ofl reiterated in vain, for the abolition of op- 
pressive laws and a redress of wrongs. It is needless to point out es« 
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amples. Every one has heard of the charge of treachery and poison, 
urged by the Chinese ; of the ineffectual supplications of suffering 
Irishmen, and of the almost universal cry of oppression and misrule. 
The fact cannot be denied or disguised, that England is a proud and 
avaricious nation, and seldom fails, when occasion offers, to make an 
exhibition of her insolence. She may yet have to learn, that she is not 
omnipotent ; that her grasping avarice will neither do her credit, nor 
promote her welfare ; that her haughtiness and pnde will not satisfy 
the wants of her people — will not crush a single foe, nor add to her 
crown a single laurel. 

English writers are accustomed to boast much of the freedom that 
their people enjoy — of the rights and privileges conferred by their 
* matchless constitution' — and we hear it arrogantly proclaimed, that 
England " has to think and act for mankind, to supply their wants, 
gaide their labors, and cultivate their minds." She may indeed have 
done more than any other nation, in benefiting and enlightening the 
world, by means of arts and civilizing energies, and by her wonderful 
enterprise and skill, yet when we hear such boasts as these, we would 
turn and ask* what is the condition of her own people, and how are 
their wants supplied, their labors directed, their minds trained and cul- 
tivated ? Sad indeed must be the answer. For years almost every 
romor that has reached us has spoken of the wretched and degraded 
(xmdition of her laboring clas.ses. Who does not not know, that squalid 
misery and starvation has been and is the lot of the poor man in Eng- 
land? The groan of the coal-digger comes up from her subterra- 
nean vaults ; the operatives rush from her crowded manufactories, and, 
half demented by suffering, ask in vain for relief ; the inmates of her 
workhouses, and paupers innumerable, with looks ofgloom and despair, 
are also making earnest demands, and among her agricultural popula- 
tion there likewise exists misery, deep, incalculable, and almost in- 
tolerable. How idle then it is, and how little does it become her 
eulogists, to proclaim that freedom is enjoyed by the English, and that 
the slave cannot breathe in England, when there can be found vast 
masses of human beings, collected in her large towns and scattered 
over her fields, moors, and mountains, who are enduring, if not slavery, 
the tenfold worse horrors of pauperism and starvation ! 

That the lower classes in England are ground down by the iron 
hand of want, and by searching poverty, and that the middle classes 
have suffered much from pecuniary embarrassments, depression, and 
derangement of business, and in various other ways, while an idle, ^oi- 
disant nobility possess the wealth and consume the products of the in- 
dustrious, are facts universally known. It is perfectly sickening to 
read the details of the poverty and misery which English statistics af- 
ford. ** Our Factories," says one, " are daily scenes even now of heca- 
tombs of youthful victims, sacrificed not only without remorse, but with 
a stoical indifference, to which it is difficult, we should imagine, for hu- 
man nature, in its most depraved state, to attain." *' It is a monstrous 
thing," says the Quarterly Review, " to behold the condition, moral and 
physical, of the juvenile portion of our operative classes, more espe- 
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cially that which is found in the crowded lanes and courts of the larger 
towns, the charnel-houses of our race. . . . Emerging from these 
lairs of filth and disorder, the young workers — * rising early, and late 
taking rest' — go forth that they may toil through the fifteen, sixteen, nay 
seventeen relentless hours, in sinks and abysses, oftentimes even more 
oflensiFe and pernicious than the holes they have quitted." Had we 
room and inclination, we might easily fill our pages with horrible ac- 
counts of human sufifering and degradation. In a land of wealth and 
plenty, of learning and religion, we hear that human beings are acta- 
aUy starving for want of bread ; that nearly twenty millions of workers 
are living from '* hand to mouth ;" ill-clothed, ill-educated, if educated 
at aU, depending upon the most precarious means for subsistence, de- 
prived of the rightful reward of their labor, and destitute of the conunon 
luxuries of life. Men once strong and robust have become pale and 
haggard ; human faces are lit up by the smile of happiness no longer ; 
hearts that once bounded with joy and hope have been withered by 
despair ; and cottages that formerly rang with the song of gladness are 
silent and mournful. In short, we are told, that as far as direct educa- 
tion is concerned, " not more than one half of the working classes are . 
in a condition very much better than barbarians." Verily, it would be 
well for our Missionary Societies to remember England. 

And yet England possesses an abundance of all that would satisfy 
the wants of her people. Her harvests send forth their annual sup- 
plies ; her mines do not fail ; from her manufactories, from her distant 
colonies, and from other nations comes profit and multifarious produce ; 
opulence and abundance are in the land ; still the poor man is vegeta- 
ting upon crusts and crumbs, doled out by the cold charities of the workl. 
Is it strange, then, that he sometimes murmurs ? Is it strange that we 
hear now and then of a Manchester insurrection, and of fearful out- 
breaks ? Man can endure long and grieve much — the human heart is 
slow to break, and will bend beneath a load of sufiering before it 3delds, 
but there is a turning point. If we are to believe all accounts, the peo- 
ple of England are not far distant from that point at the present time. 
If the governing party do not do something for their relief, the people, 
driven by despair, will take the matter into their own hands. The ig- 
norant man can tell the difiference between right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, as readily as the most skillful casuist. 

In searching for the causes of the wretched condition of the English 
people, we must look first at the peculiar constitution of their society. 
In regard to wealth, education, and habits of life, the higher and lower 
classes are widely separated. The soil of England, stations of honor, 
and offices, with their emoluments, for the most psrt are possessed by 
the nobility and gentry. Their coffers are overflowing with treasure ; 
many of them indeed have incomes, that amount in one day to a sum 
" more than sufficient to support a hundred poor families through Uie 
year." The pride of ancestry serves to separate them still more from 
the lower classes. The^ may be, for aught that we know, a noUe 
class of men, may have high notions of honor, and may be governed by 
aa OBwaTaring dsfodoa to the peculiar inrttutiona of tlnair couotiy, yat 
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stili lh«ir pontion and mode of life must prevent them from possetsing 
those popular sympathies, which would give them a just appreciation 
of the condition of the lower classes. Hence, as might be expected, 
the causes of existing grievances are charged upon them. Their ' fox- 
hunting* clergy, with their rich livings, sustained by the poor man and 
widow, must likewise come in for their share of the blame. How 
many curses have filled the air, which, but for their sacred profession, 
would have remained unuttered ! While these are living in luxury, 
surrounded by '' down-bolsters and gilded appliances ;" while corrup- 
tion and intrigue are at work in high places, and ambition is struggling 
for power, and while political parties are contending and carrying out 
their idle schemes, fatal evils are silently but surely creeping into the 
very Titals of the State Though the surface of society may appear 
calm and peaceful, yet beneath there are potent elements, which but a 
touch will bring into fearful action. The hydra-headed are struggling 
for release, and like the giant, " whose sighs are the hot breath, and 
whose groans are the mutterings of Etna," are endeavoring to throw off 
the weight that is crushing them down. We do not believe that the 
classes of English society are so completely fused together, that both 
the middle and lower classes would not rejoice at the explosion of the 
cherished privileges and fallacies of the aristocracy. 

Another cause of the disorders in England is found in her immense 
National Debt. Thirty million pounds of annual taxes are required to 
pay its interest, while nothing is reserved that will go to liquidate the 
principal. We can from this i'orm some opinion of the severity with 
which the English people are taxed ; we can see to what end the pro- 
duct of the laborer's toil is appropriated. Again, they have odious and 
oppressive laws, and the demand is loudly made for their correction and 
reform. The people are beginning to think that they ought to have a 
little more to do with matters that so intimately concern themselves. 
They are anxious for more liberal and republican principles, and are 
endeavoring to obtain an acknowledgment of their rights, and an ame- 
lioration of their political and social condition. The question now to 
be discussed is, whether the pleasures of the Few shall remain undis- 
turbed at the expense of the Many. 

We are aware that we have given but an imperfect account of the 
condition of the English people, and of the evils that they are suf- 
fering. Other causes, such as an increase of population, and a 
consequent diminution in the labor and wages of the poor man, have 
tended to increase the burdens under which he is groaning. Various 
remedial propositions have been presented for counteracting the dis- 
eases of society — Emigration, Education, Abolition of the Corn-Laws, 
and the five points of the Chartists. Societies have been formed, — 
" Anti-Com-Law Leagues," the '* Complete Sufirage Union,** and oth- 
ers, numbering among their supporters some of the leading and most 
influential men in the United Kingdoms. It is evident that radical 
changes must occur. The minds of men are becoming fully awake to 
the monstrous grievances and wrongs caused by some of their existing 
laws. " If I were the Conservative party of England," says Carlyie, 
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^' I would not for a hundred thousand pounds an hour allow those Corn- 
Laws to continue ! Potosi and Golconda put together would not pur- 
chase my assent to them." Argument indeed is used no longer ; the 
keen edge of ridicule is now employed. The tide has turned strongly 
in favor of free trade ; and its enemies are giving away before the irre- 
sistible movements of public opinion. The middle and the lower 
classes are united in interest and in purpose, and now that their energies 
are becoming aroused, and their minds enlightened, we may expect that 
deadly blows will be dealt, not merely against the interests of the landed 
gentry, but against their splendid aristocracy itself. 

It is a distinctive feature of the English character, to be slow and 
cautious in action. They are by nature conservative, and even when 
surrounded by evils will deliberate long before they take measures for 
their relief. *' In our wildest periods of Reform, in the long Parliament 
itself, you notice always the invisible instinct to hold fast by the Old; to 
admit the minimum of the New." Old and time-honored customs are 
revered ; institutions gray with the dust of years are bound to their 
hearts by the most sacred associations ; every spot of their country, 
even its barren rocks and cliffs of chalk, are objects of veneration* 
They are content to walk in the ways of their ancestors, to endure the 
inconveniences that they endured, and they will hesitate much before 
they adopt new opinions, or venture to walk in new paths. But John 
BuU, with all his patriotism and sturdiness of character, and with all 
his dislike of change, has also much good sense, and can be taught, u 
he has been to some extent, though it has been a terrible lesson, to be- 
come a Reformer. Legislation for privileged orders and class inter- 
ests has taught him that he must act or die ; that he must manfully as- 
sert his independence and his rights, or endure the evils and degrada- 
tion of slavery. Hence it is that we have seen those violent insurrec- 
tionary movements among the lower classes, and hence also have their 
employers and friends, men of rank, of wealth, and of influence, taken 
up on the side of those great and momentous measures, which are des- 
tined to promote the well-being, and to work out a more tolerable mode 
of life for the people. These are but skirmishes in the war which is 
now going on between the Aristocracy and the People, and which will 
result, we verily belive, if not in the downfall of the former, at least in 
the loss of many of their rights and privileges. 

It may seem extravagant to talk of the decay of England. We hope 
that it may be, and that all predictions of her decline may fail of accom- 
plishment. With one of her own writers, we hope that " she is but in 
the morning of her existence, bursting into light, and betokening a 
golden harvest, not only for those of her own race and lineage, but for 
all who desire the inappreciable blessings of a Christianized civiliza- 
tion." But when we regard the evils in her government, deep-seatcA. 
if not ineradicable, when we see her governors resorting to temporarj^ 
expedients instead of remedies, and wasting their time in the bitter an<9 
acrimonious strife of party ; when we behold a country, whose sociiul 
edifice, if it is not built of human skulls, cemented with human blooAB 
like the temple of Tescalipoca, the Mexican deity, is composed cecr- 
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ainly of very discordant materials — a country that has acquired its 
nut power and greatness, its almost unbounded territorial and oceanic 
ratpremacy, at the expense of the groans and woes of its subjects, 

** By barteringr freedom and the poor man's life 
For gold as at a market !'* 

ire begin to think it is time for birds of strange augury to appear in 
he air, and that a crisis of some sort is approaching. And who is 
liere who would not welcome any event that may tend to elevate the 
poor man, and bring about a better organization of labor ? 

The times are indeed full of change. A band of men, neither few in 
iramber nor insignificant in character, have arisen, who are the zealous 
idrocates of popular rights and political reform. The people heretofore, 
ifarough want of leaders to concentrate and direct their energies, have 
icted blindly and to little purpose. Their measures may have been 
rasb and ill-advised, but they have had one good effect ; the minds of 
nen have been directed to their condition and wants. They have ob- 
uned leaders from the higher and wealthier classes, and those too who 
ire by no means weak and ignorant ; who are not extravagant dream- 
9rs nor rash enthusiasts ; who are not advocates of vain shadows or 
plausible sophisms, but are sound and practical thinkers, energetic and 
letermined actors. They are not seeking to injure their country ; on 
lie contrary, they would peril their lives in her defense ; and in aiming 
o promote the cause of popular education, and bring about the 
u>n8wnmation of a freer and nobler system of commercial policy, they 
ire advocating not only the true interest of their own country, but of 
iie world. 

As Americans we can but sympathize with the efforts of these re- 
rgrmers, nor do we think that the true friend of man has cause to appre- 
liend danger from the democratic feeling that exists in England. In 
tlie existence and growth of this feeling, we recognize no tendency 
that can be promotive of evil or destructive of good, no wild radicalism 
that will sweep away all the bulwarks of law and order, and introduce 
rague and unsettled notions of government ; but we see in it the pro- 
l^ss of those high principles of liberty, which animate every free, 
manly heart, and an indication that men are obtaining truer perceptions 
)f their own nature and destiny. The end that is aimed at is merely 
iie removal of evils that are to be found in existing institutions, l^ 
peaceable means, and the result will be, as we trust and hope, an im- 
provement in the individual and social well-being of her subjects. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE STARS. 

Therx was no Sun in Heaven ; no moon looked down 

With penaive ray upon the lonely world, 

Nor any star burned on the brow of night ; 

And one might deem no heedfol Seraph's eye 

Watched o'er the weal of this neglected earth. 

From pole to pole a concave vast and black 

Hung as some pall might hang o'er Nature's grave ; 

And old gray Ocean with a hoarse loud moan 

Rolled round the central globe his sleepless wave: 

The voice of many waters ! Not a sound 

Of bird, or beast, or whispering zq>hyr's sigh, 

Or Angel's song, or man's profaner lay, 

Blent their low notes with the eternal anthem. 

The world was Ocean— in his circuit vast 

He found no shore to chafe his hoaiy mane 

And change his sad song to wild breaker's roar, 

Save that, where now the great Sahara lies 

Under the blazing equatorial sun, 

A mountain ridge rose beetling o'er the sea. 

A thousand miles in ftont a rough-drawn profile 

Swung in the tide that laved its rocky base. 

And mountain piled o'er mountain backward stietehed 

To where old Nile his annual tribute pours 

Of golden plenty o'er Egyptian fields — 

Names known in after age when time began, 

Andes on Andes piled, and Alps o'er Alps ! 

As 'twere a structure built by rebel Titans 

To climb away from " Chaos and old night" 

An unnamed continent of desert gloom — 

The sky was crowded with its mountain peaks 

like aged hemlocks on some barren hill 

lifting their withered arms in silent air. 

Deep scarred with thunder and red lightning's breath, — 

Sad witnesses of elemental strife. 

Up the dull sky, all tremubus and red, 

Aurora darts her wavering streams of flame 

like angry serpents springing on their prey. 

In her disastrous light the sea was blood ; 

Tlie savage landscape stands distinctly forth — 

Cape, promontory, mountain — all on fire — 

Each precipice and valley to its utmost depth 

Bii|^ter than noon-day. Suddenly she starts 

And swifter than the wing of tfaoogfat flies back 
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To hide hendf by her own northem poie. 

And twilight spreads again o'er land and sea. 

Tlie mighty sweep of the advancing mam 

Vented its yain rage on the granite shore ; 

The refluent wave beat backward by the rock 

In parted stream rolled bdtowing rotmd the isle, 

To make again the circait of the sphere. 

Thus while eternity's slow ages passed, 

The assaila n t waves made war upon the rock. 

And ever and anon some beetling cliff 

Or promontoty huge sank in the deep. 

Oft Spirits, bound on speedy errand-wing 

To distant worlds, paused, hovering o'er the deep. 

And wondering saw, shook from their seated base, 

Whole mountains plunge into the sullen main, 

like fragments broken from eternity ! 

Then, while in Heaven the everlasting song 

Through many a circling age its measures filled. 

The angel-messenger with laboring wing 

Above the sea staid his swift flight again — 

Again beheld another rocky cHff 

Bow his bald head into the rushing wave ; 

Till in his thought the crumbling continent 

Became a kind of horologe, whereon «. 

Hie Sea notched cycles of eternity. 

Let computation take most rapid note. 

And let each unit be a century, 

Or every number be a space as great 

As an earth's years have been — ^in vain ! in vain ! 

The baffled mind turns back upon itself. 

Aweary of its fruitless zeal to reach. 

What thought of man or angel caimot grasp — 

The ages that elapsed ere the last shore 

Sank to its grave. » * » * » 

* * * • The world was water only. 
It was a sepulchre in which lay buried 
AH form and substance, and all hope of life. 
Full many an age in darkness circled round 
Beyond all thought and number to compute. 
Save thought of Him who knows and numbers aU. 
Sudden in Heaven, bright, tremubus, alone 
A star came forth from the Almighty's hand ; 
She was all eye, all hearing, soul, and sense. 
And onward, through ethereal path prescribed. 
Moved with a calm and boundlcM consdouanass. 
Making wide inroads on old Night* 8 domain, 
ua. SO 
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With her still brig h t n c— — «ingipg all the while 
Unto herself « low tweet melody 
That grushed spontaneous ; such the joy young life 
Feels in its 'fresh and spotless purity. 

At the far confines of her radiant realm, 

Above, biebw, on every side she saw 

A mighty sphere of Darkness bended round, 

And on its mystic wall her struggling ray 

Fantastic played : vacuity unknown, and dread ; 

As when within a cave of boundless gloom 

One little candle throws abroad its beams, 

Waging vain war with the sunounding Dark, 

Brief space of light hemmed round by Infinite ! 

Long time she gazed upon the void expanse. 

Waiting some spirit's eye, or tongue reqxmsive, 

But waited long in vain, till her glad song 

To plaintive cadence sank, then fell to silence. 

So when, amid the briny waste of waves, 

The ravening sea hath gorged his hungiy maw 

With a whole fleet of stately galleons, 

One sad survivor from the billow's crest 

Climbs iq> a lonely rock and looks abroad: 

Alone amid the elements ! the wave and sky 

Are round about him with their solitudes. 

Oh ! how his heart unutterably longs 

For some kind ear to list his latest breath, 

Some friendly eye to mark his watery grave. 

Thus on her joyless course the sprite was passing, 

And busy thought with a most fixdtless seal 

Sketching her sad and solitary future. 

When on hor startled ear, with gradual growth 

Did steal the voice of waters — ^yet afar 

Beyond her light arose the wild uproar. 

As 'twere a buried earthquake*s awful voice. 

Then abwly heaved from out the rayless void 

TUs pendutous round world, with the black wave 

Swift rolling o'er her sunken continents. 

And deep within the bosom of the sea. 

Hie orb6d radiance of one bright star 

Looked forth with spiritual ray serene ; 

Hope cheered her drooping heart once more, and Joy 

Relumed her waning eye to find herself 

In the wide universe not all alone. 

Hien, with unutterable longings filled 

To bold communion with her sister spirit, 

Oft she accosted the vmin watfliy imagie, 

TiU baffled Love iwigiii his wn attempt 
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liO ! ikr awaj xxpon the twilight main, 

Another imaged star came slowly forth, 

And by the first its steady station took. 

Now sweetly stole upon the stilly air 

A gentle song, articulate with words 

Of wondroos melody. Another star 

All eye, all ear, intelligenee, and soul 

Moved by her side, in heavenly path prescribed. 

Joyous, as round the earth they held their course, 

Star after star through all the vaulted sky 

Sprang into being — ^mingled in the dance, 

And raised the according song to utmost Heaven. 

As upon earth in some old castled hall, 

Where Beauty and high Chivahy together meet. 

And on the wanton air sweet music swells ; 

Some stately courtier with his partner fair. 

In graceful, measured tread begins the dance ; 

Soon others, won by the soft vioFs tone. 

Join the deep maie through many a devious round— 

They meet — they pass — ^return — divide again — 

Such guidance dwells in music's flexile tones. 

Now soft, yet loud the anthem of the stars, 

Throng all the empyrean rang full high, — 

Soaring sublime to Heaven-gate ascended. 

And the Almighty Father heard, well pleased. 

Rising and silvering o*er the eastern wave, ^ 

Uprose another orb to deck the sky — 

Hie stars around her hid their fearful heads. 

Abashed beneath the radiance of her beams. 

Soon tendered their allegiance to their queen ; 

All sang with loud acclaim unanimous — 

God the Creator of all things that arc — 

The sole proprietor of all that live^ 

The moon, fair queen of all the starry hosts. 

Now in the Orient, the first glad mom 

Began to dapple, and the morning stars. 

Who have their station by the gates of light, 

And herald the approaching King of day. 

Joined in full chorus with angelic voices; 

" Glory to God they sang in the highest. 

And on earth peace and good will to men," 

Who soon around the renovated ball 

Shall sing thy praise innumerous. Their song 

Was echoed and re-echoed through all Heaven, 

Till on the wave a flood of sunlight rolled ; 

Sodden the song soreeased, and all the stars 

Fled firom the brightness of his rising beams. Hermkiveutss. I < 
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THE SPIRIT OF HUMBUGGERY. 

We do not enter upon this subject with that degree of pleasure and 
hearty good-will, which is requisite, perhaps, to insure success in a 
literary essay. It is taken from one of those chapters in the History 
of Man, which present his character in a most unfavorable light, and is 
taken up with reluctance, because we dread nothing more than being 
classed among those unhappy beings who are forever finding fault with 
men and things. We envy not, nay, we pity from our very soul, the 

man who, through short-sightedness or willful obstinacy, looks only on 

the dark spots which are scattered here and there over the picture o^T 
human life, and is blind to every beauty. Deliver us from such a dis — 
position as he possesses, who is forever ringing the changes upon th^ 
infirmities of men and the miseries of life. We prefer to look upoiM. 
and enjoy the brightness, and whatever of excellence there is in tb^ 
picture, and to hold our hand before our eyes as we pass the blotches^ 
We would make the most of life, and be as well pleased with every^ 
thing and every person about us as we can. To do this always, how- 
ever, is impossible. In studying man and his history, " Past and Pres- 
ent," we discover in his character disagreeable traits of such impor- 
tance, from their universality and influence, that, although we may not 
be pleased, we cannot but be interested in tracing out their effects. Aside 
from the interest attending the consideration of such constitutional weak- 
nesses, there is an immediate advantage, not to say an absolute neces- 
sity, connected with it. Flighty sophomores and sophomoric under- 
graduates in general, from the frequency with which they are called to 
expatiate upoif the genius, dignity, power, and other tremendous, over- 
whelming attributes of man, are in danger of falling into error with re- 
gard to his character ; and indeed he is oftentimes elevated to a region 
from which a survey, now and then, like that which we are attempting, is 
requisite to lower him to his proper level. If we succeed in causing any 
of the bold and soaring writers, who pour forth their semi-monthly lucu- 
brations in the Division Room, to pause and ponder whether man is in 
all respects the greatest, noblest being that treads the earth, we shall not 
deem our time and trouble thrown away. 

We have placed the word humhuggery at the head of this article, and 
may be tempted to use this and its parent humbug more frequently 
than will be pleasing to our classical readers. In this we beg their in- 
dulgence. We deprecate, as much as any one, the introduction and 
frequent use of those vulgarisms and new-coined phrases which, on 
account of their number, are making sad work with the purity of oar 
vernacular, now-a-days ; but when words with such happy and peculiar 
force as these present themselves, we welcome them, and say, *' Grod 
speed you !" 

Our subject is, the universality and influence of the Spirit of Hum- 
buggeiy. There are two very prominent features in the human char- 
acter, from which we have drawn it— deception and credulity. The 
effect of these two traits coming into contact, it is our design to view 
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under the term hnmbuggery. Neither credulity alone nor deception 
mlone is what we wish to speak of. To use both terms would gi^e us 
two subjects. We therefore gladly take the only word we are ac- 
quainted with to express the desired combination. Every person knows 
what humbug means. Every day's observation and experience have 
made its import as familiar as the most common household term. Hum- 
buggery is the perpetration of a humbug — the process of deception work- 
ing upon credulity. If any one, dissatisfied, can furnish us with a word 
which will express our idea with a better regard to euphony, we shall 
thank him, and substitute it for our own in the next edition of the Maga- 
nne. Some may be disposed to smile at the '' Spirit of Humbuggery." 
We would remind them that, spirit though it be, this is one far mora 
real and substantial than the Spirits of the Age — of the Past— of Phi- 
losophy, and the like, sent forth by those lecturers who endeavor to " call 
rairits from the vasty deep" of their own imaginations, but which do not 
uways come when they are called for. It is a spirit which has hov- 
ered over even themselves, for its influence has been freely shed by the 
Great Enemy of the race upon all the sons and daughters of Eve. It 
came into the world, there is every reason to believe, when Eve was 
bnmbugged by the serpent in Eden, and from the time of our great an- 
cestress down to the last case of conversion to Millerism, it has been 
imsy at its work, and we shall see how faithfully this evil visitor has 
Men accomplishing its mission. As in the case of all the crimes 
irhich are numbered in the criminal code, and in wars and fightings, 
nen injure themselves, so man is the instrument of this spirit's ope- 
ttions. He is the persecutor and infiicter, as well as the victim. The 
ipirit is confined wholly to man : not wholly, either, when we think 
i it, for it is obviously just to allow to devils and foxes a conside- 
:able share. These with men constitute the greatest impostors in the 
mimated world. As to which of them deserves the first place for dex- 
miy and success, it lies, doubtless, between the men and the devils : 
f, however, an accurate history of the impositions on both sides could 
>e obtained, and an impartial judgment given, we verily believe that 
Did Nick and his impish retinue would withdraw from the contest in 
lespair. One who understood the matter perfectly has said. 

All the worid's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 

ind capital " players" they are, too, if a complete mystifying of the 
ipectators constitutes good playing. The excellence of the histrionic 
urt depends upon successful deception, and depriving the spectators of 
Jl knowledge of their condition and whereabouts. Certainly, then, 
ZJovent Garden or the Park never afforded better acting than that with 
wrhich neighbor favors neighbor in this obliging world of ours. 

Let us now take a glance at some of the most prominent instances in 
irhich this spirit has displayed itself. What stupendous — and, as curious 
ifoductions of man's genius — what magnificent pieces of imposition 
ure some of the systems of false religion which have flourished or are 
ttill existing ! The first to suggest itself is, of course, the M3rthology 
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of Greece and Rome— the religion of the two most enlightened nations 
of antiquity. The millions of these two comitries, notwithstanding 
their stores of knowledge and the full blaze of their own wisdom, were 
deluded into the belief of a S3rstem the most absurd and unworthy of an 
intellectual people. The fabric was of an exceedingly slight and loose 
frame* work, built up merely of improbable and monstrously absurd, to- 
gether with some absurdly monstrous fables and traditions, heaped cme 
upon another. The number of deities increased by this means, till no 
fewer than thirty thousand gods and goddesses, sailing in the air, 
perched upon mountain, sporting in valley and stream, scattered every- 
where, kept watch over the interests of Greece alone. Over these 
presided Jupiter, distinguished from the rest by the infamy of his char- 
acter, and elevated far above them by the number and blackness of his 
crimes. Those who imitated him with most success came next in 
nnk. Mars played the villain, and Venus the wanton, in so superior 
m manner, that they, of course, were placed high up in the scale of 
JDtt Superiores, These deities were all of flesh and blood, palpable to 
the human senses, and they were constantly making visits to the earth, 
and mingling with men ; yet in all the volumes of sober history which 
have come down to us, we cannot find a credible person who sa3rs that 
he himself saw any of these heavenly visitors. All knowledge of these 
beings in ancient times must have been — ^like that of ghosts in mod- 
em — second-hand. Yet in this system, unsupported by any evidence, 
internal or external, such noble spirits as Demosthenes, Cicero, and 
Virgil, reposed their faith, and in these deities they placed their hopes 
of future happiness. When we think of such men passing through life 
in submission to this jumble of gods and heroes, oracles and oxen, 
must we not blush in view of the humiliating exhibitions of human nature 
which this spirit has afforded ? Indeed, the nations we have men- 
tioned present us with these exhibitions in more perfection than the 
most degraded of our modem heathen. Taking intellectual light into 
consideration, the Hottentot is superior to the Roman — the New Zea- 
lander deserves more praise than the polished Greek. 

Mohammedanism, that vast stractnre which arose so suddenly and 
rapidly in the East, stands a towering monument of the credulity of 
man. A self-constituted prophet appears, and with the assistance of a 
fertile imagination and gleanings from existing forms of Religion, he 
frames the most unreasonable system, presents it to the world as if direct 
from Heaven, and as the common sense of men causes them to linger 
in their acceptance of it, he issues forth, sword-in-hand, and by a keen 
and pointed mode of reasoning, hastens them in coming to a decision. 
A specimen of his humbuggery, and it is one of the finest specimens 
extant, is his account of a night-journey in company with Gabriel 
through the seven heavens. The gigantic cock in the first heaven, whose 
head was Ave hundred da3rs' journey from his feet, is an excellent crea- 
tion. The angel in the second heaven, the distance between whose eyes 
was seventy thousand days' journey, is a greater wonder still ; but 
the crowning glory of the prophet's abilities in the imaginary line, and 
an unequaled attempt, is the angel in the upper heaven, << who had se?- 
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Knuiand heads, in every head seventy thousand mouths, in every 
seventy thousand tongues, in every tongue seventy thousand 
, with which day and night he was employed incessantly praising 
These stories speak volumes upon Eastern humbuggery and cre- 
and will render any further remarks, we presume, unnecessary, 
thstanding these indigestible traveling sketches the religion is es- 
ad to hold in bondage millions of the race for centyries, to render 
te the fairest portion of the globe, and serve as an almost insur- 
Me obstacle to the progress of light and truth. 
the influence of the warrior-prophet over the restless, warlike 
inasmuch as exerted over Eastern ignorance, is not half so stri- 
1 instance of man's credulity, as is displayed in the yoke which 
f has for ages pressed upon the neck of Europe — Europe, in her 
t hour, the abode of some common sense, valuable knowledge, 
le religion. Here we have the spectacle of men believing a man 
ble of erring, and of Christians deluded into the belief that 
i 18 to be gained through priests and their absurd mummery, more 
and certainly than through the Bible and its simple teachings ! 
B we might proceed to notice system after system, untU the 
riendly disposed and persevering reader would be frightened by 
midable catalogue. Rather than bring about so unpleasant a re- 
3 shall make no use of the admirable materials for our subject, 
led in the many false and wretched systems of ancient and mod- 
168, less noted than those already mentioned. By way of variety, 
view this spirit as manifesting itself in a manner very different 
lat of palming upon the world Popes, Prophets, and Jupiters. 
.re been speaking of wholesale humbugs. Although the exam- 
x>ut to be presented are not on such an extensive scale, yet in 
ig out and developing this weakness in man, they are not less 
int and satisfactory Sian the former. Little, scattered influences, 
:H>llected and placed in the scale with the great and settled, sen- 
preponderate. Uncared-for and almost unnoticed habits build up 
8 character, and exert the greatest influence in deciding his des- 
So it is with a nation's character. We should therefore lo5k to 
I thousand little pieces of imposition, which men are daily playing 
m each other, for the best evidence of this spirit's supremacy 

AD. 

child comes under its influence, when, in his first literary pur- 
le receives as gospel truth the marvelous tales of Jack the Giant- 
md the terrible Blue-beard, and when he is lost in wonder, and 
es in his memory as real, the strange and startling events nar- 
a the lines — 

Hey, diddle, diddle! 

The cat's in the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon, 

Ihe little dog laughed to see the fine sport, 

And the dish tan away with the apcxm. 
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The boy, having left the wonderful and romantic for the practical, dis- 
covers its existence, when upon a holyday he pays too much for a whis- 
tle, and he feels what it is to be its victim when returning home, he 
runs the gauntlet of the laughter and jokes awaiting him. When 
grown up and ripened into a philosopher, he will see that the human 
family is a company of brothers and sisters laughing at the credulous 
whisde-purchaser, and each one in turn the victim and the laughed-at. 
The young man sacrifices, upon the altar of some fickle beauty, the 
finest feelings of his heart, his peace of mind and happiness, and he 
learns that this foul spirit has a place even in woman's breast. The 
artless maiden has the truth impressed upon her heart in deep, enduring 
marks — in feelings of remorse and despair — and she bears it traced 
upon her brow, in blood-red characters of shame, when she has once 
listened to the artifice of man and become its victim. Thus step by 
step we might mount the ladder of life, till we could hear the old man 
on the top round railing against the humbuggery which he has experi- 
enced, observed, and perpetrated on his upward way, cursing in too 
many cases his fellow-travelers as a selfish, crafty, injury-infiicting 
race, and awaiting not unwillingly the jostle which will dash him to the 
earth from whence he started. 

Whether we regard man as a friend, stranger, business-man, 
ruler, or philosopher, we shall find him making use of this pro- 
pensity to assist him on his course. For instance, some men, 
actuated by principles of the purest benevolence — men, in whose 
hearts the milk of human kindness is bubbling up and running 
over-— devote their time and efforts to the discovery of latent power 
in drugs, whereby the world may be blessed with all-powerful 
remedies for mortal ills. Pills enough, it is reckoned by shrewd 
calculators, have been rolled and swallowed within the present 
century, to form huge mountains, if men could only be persuaded to stop 
swallowing them long enough to make a trial of the experiment 
Oceans of liquid medicines have flowed from the never-failing springs 
within the breasts of these same benefactors. Amid the great abund- 
ance of these things the world is leil in a sad quandary, each new pro- 
prietor swearing, with all emphasis, that his production is ^* the sove- 
reign'st thing on earth" for each and every ill that flesh is heir to. 

Enterprising men get up a science. Scientific men are alarmed and 
people generally carried away with excitement. An astonished world 
— a blazoned name — ^listening crowds catching up their every word — 
staring — holding up their hands, and shouting '* wonderful !" — above all 
ebe, a full and comfortable treasury — with such assistances as these 
they have a glorious time, they chuckle inwardly over an easily duped 
world, until, when at length Uie mist which a morbid love of novelty 
has thrown around the public eye begins to clear away, they sink into 
oblivion, and *' their works do follow Uiem." 

Others, by keeping aloof from the world of common sense around 
them, and communing with musty books and their own more musty 
minds, conceive the idea that men and things have been moving along 
in a marrelous hap-hasaid way, and thai they are the first to d^cover 
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the true philosophy by which the mysteries of nature may be unfolded. 
They then start forth to collect a crowd at their heels, to confuse the 
ideas of all who hear them, and to make fools of many. These philo- 
aophers were particularly busy in ancient times. One gave to thou- 
sands of men the name and disposition of the dog ; another told them 
that the living soul within them might have been in former time the 
nobler part of some snarling cur ; whilst another still taught that to live 
asd die in imitation of this same animal, or better yet, of swine, was 
'man's chief end ;' to eat, drink, sleep, and lie in the sunshine of ease, 
asd pleasure, this life's summum bonum. And did these credulous dis- 
ciples oppose this degrading transformation as beneath the dignity of 
Imnian nature ? Not in the least ; but when new teachers came along 
they, forgetting past ill-treatment, began to fawn, and lick the dust, 
aad whine most piteously for another change. Kings and princes 
hambug their subjects, they cheat them of their liberty. The fame- 
seeking Caesars of the earth by humbug gain the blood, treasure, and 
lands of men ; they are in turn deprived of the influence and glory 
upon which they had congratulated themselves, and at death discover 
that they have cheated themselves of self-approbation, honest fame, 
and heaven. 

There are still other and not less extensive manifestations which 
we shall notice very briefly. The dying groans of the victims in the 
days of witchcraft, as they rose to heaven, bore witness against this 
ipuit. By it, too, are our graveyards made populous on dark and dis- 
mal nights with wandering spirits. The horror-struck visage and 
tiembling limbs of the solitary traveler well attest its power. Banish 
this spirit and fortime-tellers will starve, jugglers hang themselves or 
Dommence an honest business, gipsey bands become a shaking of the 
head to every nation, and dream-interpreters no longer be regarded 
with reverence and awe. This it is which lights the evening Jack-o'- 
lantem which leads the solitary wanderer a weary chase, through 
woods and swamps, into an inextricable labyrinth. Insinuating its 
Btherial substance into his breast, man becomes a hypochondriac and 
boils as an imaginary kettle, in a most distressing manner, or trans- 
formed into a basket of eggs or vessel of glass, he is in a state of 
perturbation upon every demonstration of an approach, lest a general 
crash may ensue. Fashion (we mean ultra- Br oadtoay fashion) is a 
child of this most prolific parent. If we attempt to imagine the num- 
ber of pinches, pains, and vexations — to weigh the expense and sor- 
row — ^which are encountered in her service, a vivid idea may be form- 
ed of what humbuggery can accomplish. There is a vast deal of the 
ludicrous and the miserable between the two conditions of a toe in the 
tender mercies of a tight boot, and a family ruined or State overthrown. 
A wretched martyr in the cause of Fashion, and a pitiable spectacle of 
human weakness is a Chinese belle, tottering on a pair of feet whose 
bases would scarce support an ordinary baby. A flat-nosed Indian 
Buflfers in the cause ; but our pretty countrywomen require the greatest 
draught upon our sympathies. The Pekin maiden might look upon 
her little feet with pleasure, and thank her stars for having cast her lot 
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in the Celestial Empire, if she could see the wasp-like form of a N< 
York promenader. She would certainly think her wooden shoes 
. trifling weight, when compared with the huge articles which our ladi* 
to create a bustle in the world, endure with such a stem spirit of m; 
t3nrdom. 

Such are a few of the ways in which the Spirit of Humbugge 
manifests its presence in our world. " A few," we say, because \ 
did not design, nor have we tried to give specimens of all its mod 
of operation. A dozen or two folios might probably accommodate tl 
whole of such a narratiye, though we should greatly fear their incap 
city. Sufficient have been given, it is hoped, to exhibit our idea 
this mighty power moving among men. The active minds of our re& 
ers, taking advantage of our brief hints, have doubtless anticipated i 
and made the reflections which the subject naturally suggests, so th 
the usual application would be superfluous. If all that we have sa 
is not sufficient to exhibit the universality and influence of Humbugg* 
ly, we are satisfied that we could do absolutely nothing within the limi 
of a closing flourish. Quis. 
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■UOOX8TID BY A FREQUEITT AND EARNK8T CONTKMPLATION OF TIIE CELEBRATED HI 
OF BEETHOVEN, IN THE IMFEMAL PALACE AT VIENNA. 

Thote wbo aie fkmlliar wiUi Uie htetory of BeetiKwen, will readily tpprpciate tliA allnrfoni 
hifl character and career— Uie aenalbility and geniui lo evident in his countenance and air— the li 
dblc and paaiiooate temperament of tiM great compoaer, aggravated by unsucceuful love, ind 
baie infratitiide of an adopted no— the deep dejection which settled upon him, as the sense of hi 
iof , originally so exquisite and so prized, gradually decayed and became extinct— the intense «! 
pathy which hl« presence exdled, at the perfbrmance of his sublime productl(m»— himself vl* 
excluded from the gratllteartwi be io richly afforded to othen— last, his premature and melaacl 
end. 

Thou hanntest me ! Amid my dreams 
Thy wild, imearthly aspect gleamB : 
The massive brow ; the locks of gray ; 
The eye, whose fierce and fitAil ray 
Stares from beneath ; the rigid lip. 
Wont from the mingled bowl to sip 
Its heated draught of joy and pain, 
"nil frenzy fired the fevered brain. 

I dare not pity ! yet my heart 
Hath bled lor thee : thine was a part 
Monmftil and varied in the show 
Of life ; the ceaseless ebb and flow 
Of love and hate, of Ugfat and gloom, 
KMched from the enMlIt to the tomb. 
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She, who anrand thy trusting heart 
Had wound her web with fotal art, 
Betrayed ! The orphan, whom thy care 
Rescued fiom want — the destined heir 
To hard-earned gains — lived but to braTe 
Hie love that suffered and forgave ! 
LASt, came the mighty grief that bowed 
'niy spirit to the vulgar crowd ! 

*Twas not the rending bolt, that broke 
In thunder down the rifted oak, 
Leaving its seared and blasted fionn 
Tlie fury of the vengeful storm ; 
Rather the secret worm, that preyed 
Unknown, save by the wreck it made. 

Fainter and fainter came the din 
Of the loud world— its sounds within 
Died, one by one, until no breath 
Disturbed the ever-living death ; 
The tinkling brook, the moaning surge, 
The matin hymn, the evening dirge, 
The cxy of fear, the voice of love. 
Grew silent as the stars above. 

The wild-wood birds, whose card sweet. 
Once, a responsive smile ¥rould greet. 
Pours forth her liquid lay, in vain, 
The tribute of thy love to gain ; 
The choirs of sky, and earth, and sea. 
Awake, in vain, their minstrelsy. 

So, 'mid the kmd-applauding throng. 
Whose shouts the mighty notes prolong, — 
Where the sonorous trumpet rings 
Clear, 'mid a thousand quivering strings ; 
With roll of drum, and clang of steel. 
And clarion's wild and wakening peal ; 
While, o'er the organ's heaving swell, 
FUnUs woman's soft and wildering spell— 

The master genius of the scene ! 
We watch thy dark and mournful mien : 
Within thy soul, in depths profbondr- 
The grave of every earthly sounds — 
Flows on the mighty tide of song. 
Whose waves, in ceaseless notes, prokmg, 
With varied tone of dirge and glae. 
The muBC of Jfffemify. 
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Yet, no ! — the troaUed scene is o'er ; 

The dregs of earthly woes no more 

Thy lips shall quaff: thine ear again 

May listen to the melting strain 

In boyhood heard. Death hath set free 

The minstrel from his misery: 

The Haip, that held a world in chainsi 

Now thrills to the seraphic strains! 

] 
ViKKWA, Nov. % 1843. 
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'TWAS said that rosy wine had power 
To cheer all loneliness of soul ; 
So quick I sought the jovial hour, 
And filled the brigrht and sparkling bowl ; 
And Bacchus with his jocund train 
BSssay'd wweeii Eros to dethrone, 
And drive him from my heart again. 
To wander wearily alone. 

Twna vain — I quafied the ruby tide, 

And wreathed my brow with sweetest flowers ; 

I thought of love, and nought beside. 

So sadly passed my jovial hours. 

I heard that music with its spell 
Could surely quench the burning fire ; 
So quick I seized the magic shell, 
And tuned my unharroonious lyre. 
Then Phosbus touched each tender string. 
And woke a sweetly soothing soog, 
Bade rock and hill with echoes ring. 
And woody groves the sound prokmg. 

'Twas vain — I took the lyre again, 
And bold essayed its chords to move. 
To wake some earelesB pleasing strain ; 
But ah ! tt spoke alone of k>f«. 
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THE WITCH. 

A TALK OF THB LAST CBNTURY. 
RY CITJUB. 

" The earth has bubbles, as the water hath.^ — Macbeth. 
CHAPTER VII. 

. When the Indian fell, as if killed by the shot of the negro, he was 
^ reality but slightly hurt, and after Brownhead and his companion, 
deceived by the stratagem, had hastened away on the track of the Tory, 
be arose cautiously and walked to the entrance of the dell. Here he 
bund the slain whites, Morris and Tread way, and scalped them with 
lavage delight. He then collected a few plants growing near, and ha- 
ving bruised them between two stones, bound them upon his wounded 
idoy with a piece of cloth torn from the hunting-frock of one of the 
corpses. In order to avoid being followed by his trail, he stepped care- 
blly from one fragment of rock to another, back into the interior of the 
lollow, and by the help of roots and fissures, climbed up the southern 
dde of the cliffs, and with much labor gained the top. Here he hesi- 
ated a few moments, as if uncertain which way to go, and at length 
Halted rapidly away toward the pond. As soon as he came in sight 
>f the water, he turned and directed his journey to the west. He 
^tted the forest, and came out into the open fields, again plunged into 
Sense woods, pursuing his course over rocks, through swamps, and 
across streams, as unerringly as if guided by instinct. At last, after 
traveling in this manner some eight or nine miles, he stopped on the 
margin of a pond, considerably larger than Rapaug, and perhaps still 
more beautiful in appearance. Its shape was triangular ; not a plant 
m weed of any description disfigured its surface, and its waters were 
clear as crystd. Immediately around its edges was a beach of white 
•and about ten feet in width, next to which, completely encircling the 
miniature lake, rose the tall forest. A high, wild-looking mountain, 
covered with pines and hemlocks, from whose branches dangled the 
long, gray moss, overlooked it from the east, while the woody land on 
the o£er sides seemed but little elevated above the surface of the pond 
itself. 

Near the southern base of this mountain stood the savage, and as he 
gazed around, his eye fell upon the fragments of an old canoe, partly 
umiersed in the water, and partly lying on the beach. A scowl gath- 
ered on his countenance, as he looked at this type of a former genera- 
tion : he might have thought of the fate of his tribe, and of his own 
kmely destiny. But the emotion quickly passed away, and, raising his 
hand to his mouth, he gave a shrill whoop, which rang across the wa- 
ter, and echoed through the forest like the cry of a demon. For a little 
wldle after he was silent, standing as if expecting an answering signal. 
Bm the stillness whic^ foliowed remained unbrolusn till he repeated the 
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yell, when it was responded to by a shout from the opposite side of th^ 
pond, and he discovered the form of the Tory emerging from that par^ 
of the forest whence the sound proceeded. The Indian turned quickly^, 
and hastened around the edge of the water toward the object of his ex- 
pectations. As he drew near, Martin sprang eagerly to meet him, ex- 
claiming, 

" Grahtimut ! by ! I never thought to see you again. I saw 

you fall ; how did you come to life ?" 

" Panther old warrior ; they think him dead, and run 'way to chase 
d — d Tory. No catch him, though, Cap*n Martin." 

** No, no, old king of the woods ! Reckon we both outwitted 'em this 
time. I had to run for't, though. Followed the brook a mile ; found 
a horse in an open field, led him to the bars, tied a thistle to liim, and 
sent him into the road ; away he went, as though the devil was afler 
him, and I took my track back to the brook, followed it into the woods, 
saw the d — d rebels when they found the horse's hoof-marks, laughed 
sofUy, and here I am, half tired out." 

'* Ugh ! Cap'n Martin," said Grahtimut, holding up the scalps. 
" Aha ! I wish you had two or three more, though." 
" Have 'em, Cap'n, by and by. What we do now ?" 
" Well, Panther, I don't hardly know ; I mustn't go to New York 
yet, and I can't go back to Rapaug, for they'll hunt for me there day 
and night. Why not stay here awhile ? They'll not come here, un- 
less, indeed, they follow your trail." 
" They no do that," said the savage. 
" And why ?" inquired Martin. 

Grahtimut laconically explained the manner in which he left the dell, 
adding, 

" They no think of that, Cap'n Martin." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! they won't, that's a fact," replied the Tory. " Well, 
then, we must build a wigwam off against one of the comers of the 
pond, and see if they can hunt us out again. Stop, though," he con- 
tinued, seating himself at the foot of a huge tree, while the Indian M- 
lowed his example ; *' no, no, we can't go back to Rapaug, any how. 
Damnation ! all that we can do is to sit still and watch our chance." 

The savage made no reply, and both for a time were silent. There 
was something noticeable in the characters of the two men. Though 
coadjutors, partners apparently in the same schemes, they were totally 
unlike in disposition and expectation. Martin was a villain, because 
be chose to be so. He had selected his own course deliberately — ^had 
cast himself out of the society of old friends and acquaintances, to wage 
treacherous and relentless hostility against them. He had rejoiced in 
ihe outbreak of war, because he Uiought it might further his ends ; he 
bad never dreamed of the possibility of the colonies withstanding the 
mighty power of England, and he became a Tory, that he might grow 
rich by confiscation and plunder. He was selfish, simply, coldly, cal- 
culatingly selfish, in all his motives and desires. Another and yet 
fiercer passion than avarice now burned in his bosom also. He had 
Men Om Stanfield, and the sight had filled him with such love as his 
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coarse nature would allow. He knew that she was beloved by Hugh 
Warden, too, and 'thus he fancied that he had found an opportunity for 
tbe gratification of revenge and lust at the same time. To gain these 
eoda, he was willing to go all lengths, to betray his native viUage to 
destruction, and to consign the house which sheltered his infancy to the 
flames. 

The Indian was of a different stamp. His ancestors had been pow- 
erful chiefs among the Pequots, and he brooded continually over the 
lost glories of his race. The little portion of his tribe that remained 
was now beyond the Hudson, almost confounded with other once hos- 
tile nations.* His wish was to bring them back to the territory of their 
fathers ; though, till Martin crossed his path, he had given up all hope 
of its accomplishment. When the Tory secreted himself in Rapaug 
forest, he needed some coadjutor, and as it happened that Grahtimut 
bad just returned from one of his excursions to the west, he found in 
the Indian an individual suited to his purposes. By assuring him that 
the Americans immediately around were the cause of the extirpation 
of his race, and artfully promising that when England should have 
conquered her rebellious children, a place should be allotted to him and 
his tribe, out of the lands that had been wrested from them, he suc- 
ceeded in drawing the simple-minded savage over to his interests. 
Grahtimut loved the ancient territory of his race, with all that affection 
to conspicuous in the Indian character. He hated those who now en- 
joyed it ; perhaps justly, for the native inhabitants of this country have 
had no historian to tell their tale. 

** What's that across the pond there, Grahtimut ?" said the Tory, at 
last, pointing to the broken canoe, which at that distance looked like 
some living object on the opposite beach. 

" That old Indian boat," replied his companion. 
" And its owners, Panther ?" 

** They gone, Cap'n Martin. Pequots great tribe once ; but Great 
Spirit get angry at them. Then come pale-face. First, he only want 
one, two, three land ; then he want more ; but Pequot see that he 
cut down forest ; bear and deer all run *way ; and he no give pale-face 
more land. He take it ; then come war ; Pequot no match for him. 
They die, Cap'n Martin ; one a(\er another shot. Onosag killed at 
Unquowa, great many moons ago. Manepah, Onosag's son, go out to big 
lakes ; he Grahtimut's grandfather. When Grahtimut's father die, he 
say, Go back to Onosag^s hunting-lands. I come ; find pale-face cut 
down the big woods, ploughed over the pleasant fields. I saw old In- 
dian bnrying-ground ; the bones of my fathers were dug up and scat- 
tered abroad, Cap'n Martin. My heart swell, and I swear by the Great 
Spirit always to hate white men, — to get many scalps for Onosag in the 
spirit-world. But Grahtimut old now ; he no longer young Panther ; 
his tribe all gone ; soon he go too. But he always hate white men.'' 

* I do not know but that I am here making a slight historical mistake ; but it is of 
80 little oooBeqnence, that I have thought correction unnecemajy in a tale not pmport- 
iBf to be a elriet nanative of frets. 
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" When the King has beaten the rebels, Grahtimut, he will give jo 
lands back to you," said the Tory. Again they relapsed into silem 
till Martin a second time resumed the conversation. 

** Grahtimut," said he, abruptly, " we must discover what is going 

in D . It is so situated up in the centre of the county, that 

might be made a place of some importance. They've got a hospi 
now, and it would be nothing surprising if they should make a depo 
of stores there. If they do, Fm right off for New York, and then w< 
feather their nest for 'em with a vengeance. This Rapaug girl, to 
Hugh Warden will have her, will he ? D — n him !" 

" Cap'n Martin want young squaw himself ?" 

" Yes, he does ; — reckon he'll have her too." 

" Why not go get her, dark night ?" 

" Dare not risk it. That old hag frightens me every time I see b 
How the devil did she know I was down in the dell ? And her inf 
nai cat, too. Look at my face. Panther !" 

" Ugh ! black cat great warrior." 

" Yes, you're right ; but I'll have the girl yet, in spite of the cat, i 
witch, and the devil to boot !" 

" Will ye, John Martin ?" said a shrill voice behind them, and 
they leaped from their seats and turned around, they beheld the * 
form of Mrs. Stanfield standing between the very trees against 
trunks of which they had been reclining ; " ye will have the girl y< 
continued she, passionately ; " nay, point not your rifles at me. Gr 
timut, have you forgotten" — she spoke some words in the Indian c 
lect, at which the savage instantly dropped his gun, and stepped bi 
to the edge of the water, while Martin almost mechanically placed 
butt of his own piece upon the groimd. 

** Do you remember," said the old woman, fixing her eyes upon 
Tory's countenance, " that, many years ago, I wished you — you, J( 
Martin, an untimely and bloody grave. It is a curse which hath ne 
yet failed, nor shall it now, unless you give up your evil designs agai 
me and mine. Look there !" pointing to the cat which had follov 
her out of the woods, " that is a better friend to me, aye, and an at 
one, than you have. You possess not a single friend on this ear 
GraJitimut is not so much yours as mine. Beware how you make e 
mies!" 

** Who the devil sent 70U here to lecture me ?" said Martin, rec 
ering himself; " like a fool, ^ou have put yourself in my power ; 1 
let me tell you, old woman, it's easier to get into a trap than out of 
Stir but a single step,'* — ^he again pointed Ms rifle at her breast, — ** a: 
as rare as you stand there, I'll fire." 

**And a brave deed it would be," she replied, contemptuous] 
<< Grahtimut, speak !" 

The Indian came forward, and laying his hand upon the Tory's ai 
exclaimed, 

" No hurt old squaw, Cap'n Martin. She great friend to Grahtic 
many moons ago, 'fore you here. Shoot Aer," he stepped back a 
broagfat his tifle up fiercely, " shoot you r 
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With a Ttolent eiecration, Martin dashed his gun to the ground, and 
cried, - What in shall I do, then V 

" I will tell you," said Mrs. Stanficid : " forget your foul passion for 
nqr child ; pursue your schemes as if you had never seen her ; trouble 
aot BM and mine, and we will never more trouble you. One thing I 
win say, Orra Stanfield shall never be Hugh Warden's bride ; she has 
OMNher deatiny. Will you be content now ?'* 

" Let 3roung squaw be, Cap'n Martin," said Grahtimut : " she do no 
good ; old squaw do much, great deal hurt." 

"I am satisfied," replied Martin, at length, " d — n the girl, there's 
plenty more." The old woman looked at him distrustfully. " I tell 
yoQ," he exclaimed, angrily, ** I'll never come near her again, or you 
tidier, if I can help it." 

She turned to go, looked back, raised her hand, threateningly, and 
"^yingt " Beware of treachery !" hastened into the forest. 

** Ii I can get Tryon with a couple of British regiments up here," 
nrattered the Tory, " 111 outwit the whole of them, old woman and all !" 
then turning to the savage, he said aloud, " Well, Grahtimut, we must 
Iwgb our wigwam :" at which occupation we leave them, and turn 
to another part of our story. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



; a week after these events, Mr. John Warden, having just fin- 
idied his morning repast, sat in a comfortable arm-chair, before a plea- 
mt fire in his parlor, apparently absorbed in contemplation of the huge 
*Qioke-wreaths which alternately curled upward from his lips, and from 
4» bowl of his old-fashioned pipe. We have great respect for the 
opnioDS of Anti-tobaccoites ; yet we must confess that we like to see 
in honest, hearty-looking old man, approaching to sixty or thereabouts, 
■ohcing himself with his pipe There is a quiet repose, an open- 
Utited simplicity about him at such moments, that attracts our love 
lod comaiaods our reverence. He is at peace with all men ; he would 
lot barm the veriest insect that crawls the earth ; he is cheerful, con- 
tented, happy. At least so seemed Mr. John Warden on that Novem- 
kor moming, in the year of grace 1776. 

Suddenly his nephew entered the room at one door, and was passing, 
M if to go out at another, when the old gentleman stopped him by in- 
fniring, " Hallo ! boy, where now ?" 
<* Into the woods, sir." 

«• What, hunting ?" The youth nodded. " Well, then," continued 
the bachelor, *' let me tell you that I don't see what the deuce you find 
to shoot. £very day here for a month you've been off hunting. You 
never kill any thing, — came near getting killed yourself, though ; al- 
ways go in one direction, and come back the same way ; bring home 
a loaded rifle, fire it off, and so end all your hunting excursions. I 
don't understand it ;" — he laid his pipe upon the mantel-piece, — '* I say 
I don't iinderataod it." 
VOL.IZ. 32 
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" Why, I am rather unlucky, to be. sure ; but Richard often shoots 
enough for both.*' 

" Oh ! ay ! yes, Richard does, does he ? Well, what do you go for 
then, hey ? Another thing — why do you go in uniform ? Why don't 
you put on a hunting dress ? A man would think, to look at you now, 
that you were going to pay your respects to the General." 

" Well, then,** said Hugh, taking a chair near his guardian, and suit- 
ing his language to the disposition of the questioner, '* to tell the plain 
truth, I am in love." 

" In love !" shouted the bachelor, jumping out of his seat, and giving 
a long, low whistle, " in love ? Who — where — when — how — what 
the devil did you get in love for, sir, without asking mc — hey ? Tell 
me that, sir ; tell me that." 

" Why, you see, uncle" — 

" No, I don't see, I'll be d—d if I see, sir." 

" Well, I have been waiting for an opportunity to tell you my circum- 
stances for some weeks now" — 

" Waiting for an opportunity to— what ? Han't I sat in this arm- 
chair and smoked this pipe every morning for the last ten years ? Why 
didn't you tell me yesterday — a month — a year ago, hey ?" 

" But, sir, if you'll be cool a moment, I'll tell you all" — 

'* Cool ! I'll see you hanged first, sir. Cool ! zounds, I call that 
rather cool." 

" May I go on with my story now ?" said Hugh, deferentially, for 
he was accustomed to these fits of impatience, and he believed that in 
the end his uncle would offer no opposition to his wishes. 

" Go on ? to be sure you may ; that's what I've been trying to have 
you do for the last half hour." 

The young man now told the story of the rise and progress of his at- 
tachment, giving, in conclusion, an elaborate panegyric upon the beauty, 
amiability, intelligence, &c., of Orra. 

« Whe-e-w !" whistled the old gentleman, as he finished, *' so the 
boy's really over head and ears in love with the granddaughter of a re- 

Suted witch, of whose history, birth, parentage, and true circumstances, 
e knows just nothing at all : whew ! whew !" and he walked back 
and forth across the parlor in deep meditation. 

" But," said Hugh, *' I do not believe that Orra is the grandchild of 
Mrs. Stanfield, imcle, or any way related to her." 

" You don't, hey,— then who is she ? Did she drop from the moon? 
What put that notion into your head, boy ?" 

«* The way in which the old woman treats her, her own imperfect 
story, and some language which Mrs. Stanfield herself unintentionally 
used in my presence." 

" Umph ! — well, Hugh, you can follow your own inclinations in the 
matter entirely. I wish yon would bring the girl down here, though ; 
I should like to see her." 

" There's a difficulty about that, sir. Mrs. Stanfield makes, or has 
made, no objections to my coming there as often as I please ; but she 
has told me again and again that Orrm can never be my wife, and*— 
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*' The devil she has ! Umph ! she shall be your wife, though, if forty 
witches rise up aod forbid it." 

«« I have asked Orra to leave her grandmother and become my bride 
at. once ; but she told me that Mrs. Stan field had been her only pro- 
tector from infancy, and that she could not thus abandon her." 

'* Good ! why, Hugh, she must be a alorious girl ; but I see you wish 
to he off. Tve been in love once myself." — a shside came over the bach- 
elor's face, — " go, Hugh, go, and God prosper you !" He stretched forth 
his hand to the young man, who gave it a hearty clasp, and left the 
loom. 

As Captain Warden came out into the avenue before his uncle's 
house, he there found Richard Brownhead, fully equipped for a hunt 
As they met, the latter inquired — 

** Wal ! 1 s*po8e you're goin' up to the pond now ?" 

" Yes, Richard, and 1 shall be very glad of your company, too." 

" Pos-si-bil-i-ty ! though," replied the hunter, as they walked toward 
the gate, '' wal ! I thought may be you'd like to have me with you ; so 
I got myself ready aginst your comin' out of the house." 

After they came into the street, they proceeded in silence, till they 
entered the lane mentioned in a former chapter. Here Brownhead 
seemed to be somewhat troubled, for he muttered to himself for some 
moments, and at last exclaimed aloud, " Blast his infernal pictur !" 

^ Whcee, Richard ?" inquired Hugh, looking at him in surprise. 

" Why, you see. Captain, I was thinkin' of poor Morris and Tread- 
way, and that made me think of John Martin, and that somehow made 
me think out loud. Wal !" drawing a long breath, " we buried 'em 
with the honors of war. If I ever do see that 'ere Tory agin," — he 
dotched his rifle firmly, and muttered the remainder of the sentence in 
•R indistinct tone. Again for some time they were silent. As they 
entered the forest, Warden accelerated his pace, and Brownhead said, 
half to himself, " You walk fast. Mister Hugh, but it's nat'ral ; and a 
young man that had the love of Miss Orra, and wouldn't walk fast to 
meet Aer, would desarve hangin', he would." Hugh made no reply, 
and the hunter continued, " Let me see, it's more than — no matter how 
many years ago, that Richard Brownhead would have walked for many 
a mile to see Emma Parkinson, — but — wal ! wal ! it's all over now." 

" I did not know, Richard," said Hugh, kindly, " that you had ever 
had a sweetheart." 

«* No, Captain, a man don't like to talk of such things, after they and 
their hopes are all gone. But somehow, when I see you and Miss 
Orra, it sets me a thinkin' about old times ; and then Emma Parkinson 
comes up to my mind, just as she used to bo when she was a gal, and 
I used to help her across the brooks and over the fences, when we run 
about in the fields in the summer time. But, though she always said 
she liked me, Mister Hugh, she told me she couldn't love me as she 
ought to love a husband ; and then she married a man down in New 
Yorit, who turned drunkard. Captain, and abused her, till at last she 
died, folks said, of a broken heart. He must have been worse than a 
hnite, to have treated her so, Mister Warden." 
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" You are right, Richard ; no brute does anything as bad as ibti" 
" Wal, you see, 1 loved her; and when she was noarried,— ihougli 
I knew she did right to take the one she liked best, — ^it was hard lo 
bear ; but when she died, and 1 heard of that, it was harder yet, and I 
thought rd never court another woman, and I never have, and neyei 
shall." 

" It was a sore trial, indeed, Richard," said Hugh, " birt you hafe 
borne it like a man, and can look back to it now as to an evil necessary 
but past." 

" Yes, and lately I don't often think of it— ah ! there is Rapaug, Mis- 
ter Hugh, and over yonder's the clearin' and the house ; and Miss Orra, 
God bless her ! is expectin' and waitin' for you there, I don't doubt. 
rU take a turn in the woods, I guess, and come around to you by and 
by," and without slopping for an answer, he hurried away into the 
forest. 

When our hero entered the hut, he found Orra alone, and as she 
sprang forward, with a smiling face, to welcome him, he passed bis 
arm around her, and gently kissed her cheek. 

We envy not the man who can sneer at the innocent familiarities of 
young love ; if he be himself in the spring-time of life, thai sneer be- 
tokens a heart dead to the sympathies of youth, nay, more, to ail the 
finer feelings of our nature. If affection imparts to it no wannth, how 
shall vice and crime move it to indignation, or misfortune and suffering . 
excite compassion ? Such an individual is prepared to go through this 
world without a single friendship formed — to follow one unswerving 
track, be it right or wrong, without pity, without benevolence, without 
remorse. Has age whitened his locks and stamped his brow with 
wrinkles ? heaven help him ! his lot has been hard indeed. The love 
of woman never lighted up his young days ; for if it had, instead of a 
sneer, a shade of sadness would come over his countenance, as awa- 
kened memory brought to his fancy the form once so dear, now perhaps 
mouldering in the grave ; no wife or children consoled his manhood, 
and he is fast approaching a cheerless tomb, unlamented, nncared for. 
Or, for the sake of wealth or vanity, he may have wedded one for whom 
he never felt a single throb of affection, and his yesxs have been years 
of contention and bitterness. Whatever he may be, rich or poor, in 
youth, in manhood, or in old age, he that makes mockery of the warm 
feelings of love, and ridicules their tokens, is worthy of pity rather 
than envy, of contempt rather than either. 

" Your grandmother, Orra," said Hugh, placing himself by the maid- 
en's side, as she sat down, ** where is she ?" 

*< She went out early this morning, and has not yet returned ; indoed, 
she is often gone of late." 

'• Do you know, Orra," said the young man, '< that I hare for sodm 
weeks past had strange thoughts — suspicions perhaps I should csll 
them — ^respecting Mrs. Stanfield ?" 

" You don't think her a witch, I hope, Hugh," replied the girl witk 
a smile. 
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** No, no ; but what reason haTe you for believing that she is really 
what she pretends to be — your grandmother ?" 

" None that I know of, except her own word," replied Orra, with a 
look of astonishment : " why, Hugh, what do you mean ?" 

** I mean what I say. Has she ever told you who your father was, 
or spoken of your mother ?" 

•♦ Never," said the maiden, sadly. «* I know not my birth-place 
even. My own memory goes no farther back than our residence in 
ffew York. I have never seen a single relative except her, or a single 
friend-^except Hugh Warden." 

The reader may imagine how the moment's interval which followed 
before Hugh spoke again was occupied, by conceiving what sort of a 
xeply would be most appropriate to the last words which Orra uttered. 

** Strange, strange !" said he, at length, — " it would not be thus, if 
she were the mother of either of your parents ; it would not." 

** What am I, then ?" said the girl, leaning her head upon his shoul- 
der : " Oh ! Hugh, say not so ; you would leave me alone in the world, 
entirely alone." 

** N<it while I live, Orra ; — but why does she so oppose our union ? 
what would she do ? I do not believe she means well"— 

^ We know not her motives," said Orra, deprecatingly. 

" Let her make them known, then, that we may judge of their pio- 
|iriety. Orra, why not become mine at once ? 1 have pressed this, 
peihmpe, too often already ; but hear me. If she be indeed your rela- 
tire, she need not be separated from you. You do not abandon her ; 
yon cnn give her a house in the society of others, — a home, at least 
mere secure than this. If she be not your relative, what right has she 
to control yonr actions, or hinder your happiness ?" 

** Hugh, she would not accompany me to another home. She is, al 
•n events, the only relative I have ever known. Many long and plea- 
sant years we have dwelt together, and she has always, till I saw and 
loved you, been kind, even indulgent, to me. Would you urge me to 
ibnake her now, in her old age, when she most needs a companion ? 
No, no, dear Hugh, it may not be. We are young yet : she may cease 
ber ofiposition, and then" — she stopped, and a blush overspread her 
countenance. 

** God bless you, dear Orra !" exclaimed Warden. " You are right, 
ilways right, and I begin to think its only my own selfishness that 
would prompt you another way." 

The maiden replied in a low tone, and as the remainder of the con- 
versation, though doubtless interesting to the lovers, might be unpar- 
donnbly doll to a reader, we transcribe it not. 

Two or three hours had passed away in this manner, when Brown- 
head made his appearance. '* I calculate. Mister Hugh," said he, " that 
it% about time to be goin*. The 'sqoirell git awful touchy if you atnH 
home to dinner to-day. You know he expects the colonel." Huffh 
seemed to be of the same opinion ; for, after a parting embrace, he 
arose, took his rifle, and departed with the hunter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We roust now pass hastily over a period of about six months. Du- 
ring this time, little of importance to our story had taken place in D 

or its neighborhood. A considerable quantity of military stores had 
been collected there, under the superintendence of Captain Warden; 
but so inadequate means of defense were provided, that both that officer 
and Col Cook had made several attempts to procure a more efficiem 
body of troops, though unfortunately without success. Still, every 
thing had appeared so quiet during the whole winter, that little fear was 
now entertained either of domestic broil or hostile incursion. 

Our hero was of course a frequent visitor to Rapaug ; but, notwith* 
standing his conciliatory demeanor, he had found it utterly impossible 
to shake the resolution of the old woman : and, as Orra would not con- 
sent to take any decisive steps without her grandmother's acquies- 
cence, he was obliged to see his suit stand still, without being able 
to devise any means of hastening its progress. Meanwhile, the pa- 
tience of his uncle was completely exhausted by the obstinacy and 
repulsive carriage of the old woman, and after much irritation and vitu- 
peration, he had cast the whole matter out of his mind» leaving things 
to work out their own course. 

Orra Stanfield keenly felt the difficulties of her sitaation. The Ian* 
guage of her lover had infused a doubt into her mind as to the reality 
of the relationship between Mrs. Stanfield and herself, which all her 
efforts could not entirely remove. The conduct of the old woman to- 
wards her also was of late very imkind ; and though she still met the 
urgent solicitations of Hugh Warden with a firm refusal, yet the uncer- 
tainty of her position and future prospects cost her many an hour of 
painful reflection. Still, the visits of Hugh tended to cheer her ; and 
when in his presence, and assured of his love, she could not be un- 
happy. The Tory and his savage companion had not been heard of 
since the unavailing attempt at their capture, and it was commonly sup- 
posed that they had left the State, though Richard Brownhead repeat- 
edly declared, that though " it wan't onpossible, yet they mightn't be 
a great ways off, a'ter all." 

About two miles and a half to the southeast of that portion of D 

already described, there is a small village embraced within the limits 
of the town, but which, nevertheless, forms a distinct community. It 
is a thriving little place, and its inhabitants consider themselves not a 
whit inferior to their more central neighbors ; and indeed it has often 
been observed, that there is no good reason why B (the name of 

the Tillage) should not be constituted a separate town. Such, however, 
it is not ; and to this day, the good people thereof are obliged to un- 
dertake a journey of nearly a league, in order to exercise the privileges 
of freemen at the polls. B— — is a romantic spot, and when viewed 
from the summit of a neighboring eminence, called Owl Rock, it pre- 
sents, as it lies embosomed among the hills, with its white dwellLog- 
bouses and red shops, a veiy picturesque appearance. It is quite a 
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bustling little place, too ; equally noisy in its political and religious 
contests, and might probably — so at least its inhabitants think — exer- 
cise a powerful influence for the weal or wo of the whole country. It 
is peculiarly precocious in regard to fashions. The latest Paris modes, 
within six months after they have reached New York, are displayed to 

the greatest advantage on the persons of the belles and beaux of B , 

and being particularly exhibited on Sundays, are thus made known to 
the rarious families settled about in iis vicinity. But it is not now what 
It was half a century ago : it is larger, more learned, more enterprising, 
md, in every respect, makes more show in the world. 

It was a pleasant night in the latter part of April, 1777. The moon 
shone quietly down on the few scattered dwellings which then com- 
posed the Tillage of B , and the stars shone out with the peculiar 

Drilliancy of spring. Silence reigned undisturbed, except when some 
chanticleer, troubled with the nightmare, burst fotth into a sleepy, hys- 
terical crow. It was already past twelve o'clock, when two armed men 
might hare been seen proceeding with cautious step along the main 

R»d which passed through B . They walked in perfect silence, 

Ifll they came opposite the village meeting house. Here they paused, 
and seemed to be examining the construction of the edifice. It was of 
antique form, in shape nearly square, with the gable end standing east 
and west. In the middle of the side looking toward the south, and 
fronting the road, was the main entrance, though a huge oaken door 
aflfbrded another means of ingress on the western end. The spire rose 
to a moderate height, over the eastern extremity. The men, af\er con- 
Tersing a few moments in low tones, advanced to the lesser entrance 
of the building, and seated themselves on the rude wooden steps. 

*• By heaven ! Grahiimut," said one of them, as he sat down, " if he 
don't come to-night, I shall be inclined to give over looking for him." 

" We been here one, two, three night, Cap'n Martin, and he no come 
jret." 

" Right, Panther ; but Tryon himself told me, in New York, that he 
could not say for a certainty what day he should be here. He promised 
to land Riggs, however, the moment he reached shore ; and as Riggs 
was brought up in these parts, he would not be likely to lose his way." 

Oor old acquaintances (for the reader has by this time recognized 
them) were little changed from what we have already described. Mar- 
tin had the same restless glance in his eyes, the same forbidding scowl 
npon his features. The face of the Indian was streaked with war- 
paint, giving him an extremely repulsive look. The two sat in silence 
after the last remark of the Tory, till the quick ear of the Indian de- 
tected a noise as of some person moving along in front of the church." 

" Wagh ! Cap'n, what that ?" said he, in a suppressed tone, as a low 
peculiar whistle came to their ears from the same direction. 

" It's him !" exclaimed Martin, answering the signal by a similar 
note. The next moment, a small, wiry-looking man, dressed in the 
ordinary attire of a country farmer, came around the corner of the 
boilding toward them. 

** Riggs !" exclaimed Martin, starting toward him. 
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"Hush! right; hallo! who*8 that?" said tho new-comer, meeung 
him, and pointing to Grahtimut. 

" The Indian that I told you about.*' 

" Aha ! let me look at him ;" and walking forward, he stopped di- 
rectly in front of the savage, and bent a scrutinizing gaze upon his 
painted countenance. Grahtimut sat as unmoved as a rock ; not i 
muscle stirred ; and the spy, having finished his examinauon, turned 
to the Tory, and said — ' 

" He's game, John, Til be hanged if he's not." 

" Ay, ay ! but what is your news ? Has Tryon landed ?" 

'* He came up with more than two thousand men ; reached N in 

the latter part of the afternoon ; 1 came at once on shore, sneaked 
along the coast half a dozen miles, cut through the woods, got into the 
road, and here 1 am. Tryon's on the march before this time." 

" Good ! he's got enough too to harry the whole country." 

'* Right ; but do you know the situation of things exactly ?" 

'* Yes ; the d — d rebels have filled every thing with their stores *, 
the church itself is stuffed to the galleries with pork, flour, and beef. 
They've got no force, though, and it won't be ten minutes work to finish 
the business." 

*' The quicker the better. I don't know but that we'd better start 
down to meet Tryon at once." 

" 1 wish to you would, Riggs," said Martin, in a whisper, ** and 

take this Indian with you. I've got a job of my own to do, which I 
might arrange by the time our troops got here, if he was not in the 
way. He's true to the back-bone, but in this matter of mine he's got 
some scruples. Can't you get him off?" 

" Some woman affair, John, eh ? you always ums a devil among the 
females ; well, I'll try it." 

" Good ! only get him away, and" — 

He was interrupted by a shrill whoop from Grahtimut, who, with one 
hand, leaped over the rude board-fence, into the grave-yard adjoining 
the church, and disappeared. 

" Run, Riggs, for your life !" exclaimed Martin, following the exam- 
ple of the Indian, though a couple of rifle bullets whistled close past 
nim as he spoke. The spy was not quick enough : as he attempted to 
start, he felt himself seized by a strong hand from behind, and a voice 
exclaimed — 

" Ki ! Misser ; you needn't try to get 'way ; think Bili Armstrong 
DO hold fast, hey ?" 

** Got one, have you. Bill, you etamal nigger ?" said a lank-looking 
personage, slowly climbing over the fence, af^r a short but ineflfectual 
chase of the two who had fled, " wal ! it's better than none ; who is 
it?" 

** Don't know, Misser Richard," said the negro, who had thrown his 
prisoner down, and was busy tying his hands behind his back, " spy, 
reckon." 

'* Let me look at him," said the other, walking up and bringing the 
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of the captire into the mooolif ht, ** Lord ! Poe-si-bil-i-ty ! Jim 

i, where on airth did you come ^om ?" 

ggs made no reply, and Brownhead, for it was our old friend, the 

»r, continued, 

UTal ! Jim, I'm sorry for you ; you always was a Tory, and yon 

op here for no good, any how ; who was them with you ? Why, 

lee, Bill and I ha' been huntin', and was jest comin' back long 

when we heerd you talkin' away ; I heerd somethin' about the 
8, and I knew that wan't right ; but two on you run, afore we 
dond the comer — whew ! pos-si-bil-i-ty ! he whooped I it must ha' 

the Injun, Bill, and John Martin, by thunder ! Wal, wal, Jim 
By I know'd your father, and p'raps if I'd known it had been yon 

I might ha' let you go ; but I can't now, can I, Bill ?" 
jciT ! no, Misser Brownhead ; we must take him up to Cap'n War- 

f es, Bill, we must, and — ^here come some of the B folks, too." 

he spoke, several men, armed with such weapons as were at hand 
I they were aroused by the report of the rifles, came toward them, 
^at are you doin' there, and who are you ?" cried one of the sp- 
illing party. 

lichard Brownhead," answered the hunter, " and Bill Armstrong, 
I prisoner." 

chard was well known in the neighborhood, and the surprised ril- 
8 crowded around him, eager to hear the story. After relating the 
e matter some half dozen times, the hunter and his sable compan- 
iccompanied by two volunteers from the village, set out on the xoad 
with their prisoner. x, 

[to BX CONTUCnSD.] *i f '• V. 



FAREWELL TO HOME. 
I 

Oh ! can it be that I so toon must leave thee, 

My own, my native home ! What cheatmg thought 
Has had the power so deeply to deceive me. 

And bring my dieame of pleasuie all to nought? 
The birds and flowers have come to make thy beauty 

More lovely than before : and can it be 
That oven now the sterner voice of duty 

O' ciy o we r s the warbling birds' sweet minstrelsy, 
And bids me leave thy passing lovdiness, 
Tby kind endearments, and thy power to blsis 7 

IL 
Tis even so. Ih^ sun shall rise to-morrow, 

And gaze upon thy charms e'en as to-day ; 
Hot I dudl be--0 thought o'erfull of sorrow^ 
¥nm thee, and those I love, ftv, fiur away. 
DL 98 
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And 3ret, my heart, shoald^ thoa fed only sadodss T 

Is there no gentle thought to soothe thy pain ? 
The parting hour may have e*en thoughts of gladness ; 

For I but leave thee to return again, 
Sweet boyhood^s home ! This is the *' thought at parting,'* 
Which ever keeps the imprison'd tear from starting. 

III. 

Then iare thee wdl, my own loved village home. 

Ye green-clad faills— ye gently mimn'ring wat ers 
And you with whom in youth I loved to roam — 

A kind " adieu** to you, earth*s fairest daughtenk 
Thus friends part evermore, while part they may, 

And dearest friends doth Time the soonest sever ; 
Yet hope is left to cheer us on our way 

To that bright world where friendship lasts forever. 
But on thy much-loved scenes mine eyes may dwell 
No longer now. My own dear home— fiuewelL C. . 



COMMUNION WITH GREAT MIND& 

' I SHALL not wholly die.* This thought animated the bard of Ye- 
nusium in his literary toils, smoothed the asperities of the present, and 
lighted up the dark pathway to the tomb. He believed that his name 
would be repeated and loved in distant lands and in future years ; nor 
was this belief groundless. Thousands of others have pampered their 
ambition on the same dazzling hope, through life, and died in the full 
assurance of a like glorious immortality. But the grave is not more 
greedy for its cold, silent occupants, thaxt oblivion is tenacious of its 
victims. No sooner had one claimed their inanimate dust, than the 
other laughed at their day-dreams of eternal remembrance, and threw 
a pall of forgetfulness over the works of their hands. 

But if we mark well the forms that flit across this stage of life, we 
shall note a few, a very few,lofty spirits, in each age, stepping oat from 
among their companions, and writing their names on the record of the 
illustrious. They may be comprised in two classes — those who have 
been the most terrible scourges of their race, and those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as its most munificent benefactors. It is the ex- 
tremes, the antipodes of humanity, who are remembered by poeterity. 
For, one class carves the lineaments of its character on the fabric of 
society with the sword and battle-az, or bums them there with the brand 
and faggot ; the other interweaves them with it, by deeds of charily, phi- 
lanthropy and patriotism. One, like the wrathful tempest, peremptorilv 
demands notice, by the wide-spread havoc and desolation which mm 
iu track ; the other, like the auld xephyr of springt sweetly allures at- 
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intion, by the life, and iovelinoM, and joy, which linger around its 
rogress. 

With the last of these classes we are concerned at present, and 
hiefly with the hterary part of this. Here, then, are, or may be, the 
cholar's daily associates — his bosom com]>anions. Gathered together 
ul of every nation and people, they constitute an assembly, of which 
jO is a conspicuous member ; indeed, over which he presides, in the 
iipoity of serious thoughtfuiness. Here are philosophers and sages — 
gray old bards and gifted seers." Here, the sprightly Horace sits by 
lie side of blind old Homer, or, with gentle hand, guides his uncertain 
taps, or, perchance, proffers him a sparkling goblet of his favorite Fa- 
Bmian, " for his stomach's sake and often infirmities." Here, Newton 
nd Gralileo while away more thoughtful hours, in discoursing of the 
lotions of the heavenly bodies, and the laws of gravitation. Here is 

synodf not of bickering bishops nor of embattled laymen, but of the 
efout priests of philosophy, and of the devoted followers of wisdom — 
a assembly — a congress — not of allied states, but of confederate na- 
xms, and not of nations only, but of generations — of ages. 

Nor does the scholar sit in this council, and hold converse with its 
lembers, through the perplexing, imperfect medium of biography. He 
ommunicates with them, without the interposition of such a clumsy 
iterpreter. Thought grapples immediately with thought. Heart em- 
races heart. This is as it should be. We are aware, however, that, 
rhatever may be uttered against biography, runs an imminent risk of 
eing construed into treason against the republic of letters, as it most 
Horedly is treason against the craft of book-making. But, neverthe- 
MS, we must say, that we deem it next to useless, so far as making 
Dj really valuable acquaintance with literary men is concerned. It is 
9 from the manner in which it is written, and, indeed, from its very 
ilnre. Let us illustrate our opinion. 

A few years, or months, as it may chance, after a man of eminence 
at died, a host of long-faced, sanctimonious, biographical scribblers 
ppear, and, with many a profession of pious esteem, essay, by pon- 
aoaa quartos and folios, to set the good man's character right before 
M woilid. Thus we have lives, reminiscences, biographies, memoirs 
rritten by the editor, and posthumous papers, composed by the author 
fi^r his decease, in endless variety. Therein the dress, equipage, 
iai, habits, thoughts, actions, motives, successes, reverses, in short, all 
nt ai^rtained to the physical, social, intellectual and moral character 
f the departed, are, professedly, depicted with the most graphic mi- 
aCenesa : professedly — but we feel half-inclined to doubt the sincerity 
f professions in this matter ; for we remember that it was said, of old, 
where the carcass is, there are the eagles gathered together." Doubt- 
laa, ^>peals to respect and love for departed worth have a mighty po- 
ncy to enclose the purse-strings. Doubtless, an ostensible biography, 
rilh the name of some distinguished man, now dead, mention^ once 
r twice in the preface, is a note of hand, which many a one will cash 
ImghL 

But, grant that the modvea which actuate biographers are indeed un* 
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impeachable ; what then ? If a man has lived, and written, and dii- 
tioguished himself, by his writings, might we not infer that he wm 
bom and educated somewhere, at some time, and under certain cir- 
cumstances ? Would it require a very excessive stretch of credolitr 
to believe that the root of his pedigree extended back several genen- 
tions, at least, even if his grandfathers and great-grandfathers were not 
specified, in regular line, up to Noah and his family ? Do we retlly 
need a folio to make this matter plain to our comprehension ? For* 
thermore, is it absolutely essential to the best interest of the litenrj 
public, or to mankind generally, to be informed whether the doublet of 
such an one was blue, white, or black ; whether he wore a cue or a 
wig ; whether he rose at five, or six, or seven in the morning ; whether 
he lived on a strictly vegetable, or animal, or mixed diet ; whether he 
studied in an upright or in a sitting posture ? 

Many, we are aware, would deduce rules from the habits of great men, 
to govern the life and conduct of young students. And so they may. But 
these rules will be either so obvious to all as to need no such illustra- 
tion, or so diverse as to be valueless to others. Repeated attempts 
have been made to discover a royal road, a sort of *' Northwest pas- 
sage," to eminence ; but, so far, they have proved repeated failures. 
And it will probably be found in the end, — what indeed might hafe 
been known at the outset, — that the man who has genius enough to be- 
come great, has likewise common sense enough to employ that genius 
aright. Ten individuals, we will venture to assert, have been led, by 
rei^ng Boswell's Life of Johnson — a work perfect in its kind — ^to ape 
the habits of the sloven, the egotist, and the glutton, for every one who 
has thus been induced to practice the abstemiousness of the student, 
the virtue, the intense application and gigantic efforts of the literary 
Hercules. 

Besides, what is this hankering for whatever can, and much that 
ought not to be said of the departed ? Is it aught else than mere idle 
curiosity, perhaps we should say, the vulgar appetite for scandal ? True, 
it is a little more fastidious than usual ; but is it not also more insa^ 
tiable ? for it levies sustenance for its cravings from the cold tenants 
of the grave, and often, with more than Vandal ferocity, disturbs their 
last sacred repose. If we are to have works of this description respect- 
ing great literary men, let us have, not biography, but atitobiography ; not 
the dubious guess-work of strangers, nor the motley gleanings of inso- 
lent eaves-droppers, or of hollow-hearted friendship, nor yet the minute 
detail of every-day life and habits ; but rather the bold, prominent, and 
faithful outline of intellectual and moral character. Such an antc^og- 
raphy does every roan write, who publishes his thoughts on any snb* 
ject to the world. In it, the expression of his mind, the lineaments of 
his soul, are portrayed with more than daguerreotype exactness. It 
is a portrait, in which the cheeks glow with life-tints, the eyes sparkle, 
and utter their own mysterious language. It is a Pygmalion statue ; 
and, while we are gazing, the celestial fire descends to animate it, the 
heart throbs, the ruddy life-current leaps along the veins, the lips open 
with words of wisdom, and we commune with a living friend ! 
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• We deem it, then, evident, from what has been said, that, if we 
mwe not biographies of the great literary men of the past and present, 
w can yet, in their writings, commune with them on far more intimate 
lenns than by means of these biographies ; and thus we can reap the 
ichest harvest of advantages which can possibly spring from such a 
sonuntmion. What then are some of these advantages ? 

It is in this way only that any actual advance in knowledge can be 
mrnde. Were the generations of men perfectly isolated, in point of 
knowledge, so that the acquisitions of a preceding should be hidden 
bom the view of a succeeding one, the stature of the human mind, in 
ill ages, like the dimensions of the trees of the forest, would observe 
the same uniform standard. It is this power of transmitting ideas from 
one generation to another, which imparts progress to knowledge. Nor 
Li it a mere transmission of ideas in the same form and number^ which 
makes knowledge progressive ; but, if we may use the illustration, the 
loquisitions of one generation become the principal in the hands of the 
next, which principal it is to transmit, with interest ^ to its successor. 
Thus, a truth, first detected in one age, and more plainly seen in an- 
other, is comprehended in its relations and bearings ; as the marble is 
fint dug up from the quarry, a rude, misshapen slab, then reduced to 
Ihe form of a regular block, then to that of a rough-hewn image, till at 
last it stands forth in the graceful symmetry and beautiful proportions of 
Ae exquisitely wrought statue. 

There is a close analogy between the progress of an individual in 
knowledge and that of the race. The individual begins his progress by 
learning the alphabet of a language, and advances from that to simple 
sentences, from these to complex propositions, and so on. The race 
commenced its education in the infancy of the world, by learning the 
mdiments — the alphabet of truth — and from that time to this, it has been 
advancing, by successive steps, into the depths of art and science, and 
into the higher regions of philosophy and poetry. The present gene- 
nlion should therefore occupy the front rank in this march of know- 
ledge ; but it must do so by making the acquisitions of past generations 
its own : for if it rejects them, if it throws away the previous steps of 
leaioning, in the solution of the various problems of truth, it will have 
to go back, and commence the process anew. 

Doubtless, the greatest minds have often formed theories, now seen 
to be visionary ; and advocated systems of Philosophy, since shown 
to be false. But it is also true, that, intermingled with them, and shi- 
ning with superior lustre, from a contrast with base materials, are 
nany invaluable gems of truth. Much genuine wheat is growing 
among the tares. We sometimes regard these false systems of Philoso- 
pby as valuable, perhaps indispensable modes of arriving at the reality 
of things; those mathematical theorems, in which a proposition 
is established by demonstrating the absurdity of its converse. At 
any rate, they stand as beacons to warn us of the rocks on 
which others have split. The Indian, who treads the patliless wilds 
of a North American wilderness, notches the trees with his tomahawk, 
as be passes along ; and, thus, he is enabled to retrace his steps, others 
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to follow them. In these exploded theories, these false reasoningi, 
are signs, made by those who precede us, to indicate where the p^ 
of true knowledge lies. Assisted, then, by the attainments of past 
generations, and guided by their experience, we are prepared for still 
farther advances — for still loiUer flights in knowledge. 

Whether the present age is actually making this advance, is quite 
another matter. To us, it seems not. Knowledge, although daily be- 
coming more universally diflused, seems to have ceased, in a great 
measure, its aggressions on the kingdom of error. Indeed, from hm% 
progressive, it luis become reflexive. It is regarded not as a tMons of 
farther advancement, but as an ultimate end. The human mind seema 
to consider it the paramount object of its being, to gaze intently at in 
own image as mirrored in the silent depths of its past achievements. 

Perhaps, however, the progress of knowledge, from its very nature, 
must be intermittent and periodical ; the periods between the diflereot 
stages of advancement being employed in reviewing. If so, this, most 
assuredly, is one of the reviewing ages. Still, we frankly acknowl- 
edge we cannot suppress the fear, that, like a lazy heir, we have re- 
ceived our patrimony, and are set down to admire over and over again ; 
to count and re-count, to view and re-view the golden inheritance ; or, 
what is still more ridiculous, that we are endeavoring to increase its 
value by battering out the coin, or by mixing it with some base alky. 
There is another view of this branch of our subject. That power, or 
mode, by which the works of Nature excite emotions of terror, beauty, 
sublimity, has oilen been termed " the Language of Nature'* — a lan- 
guage un-written, addressed not to the natural or to the vulgar ear, but 
speaking eloquently to the inner perception of the sensitive and gifted 
mind. This language Nature hath ever spoken. In the dawn of the 
Creation it swelled forth in one full concert of harmony, when ** the 
morning stars sang together.'* 

Nature hath not existed these six thousand years, uttering this lan^ 
guage from all her varied works, without exciting some response. In- 
spired bards have responded in every age. They have responded in 
the passionate gushings of overflowing hearts. They have responded 
with joy and with tears. Nature hath listened, as it were, and learned 
another language. It is the Language of Association. And many a 
wild note, many a tuneful strain, many a snatch of deathless song hath 
she treasured up in her memory. 

Go forth, ye who, in like manner, have learned this language ; go 
forth, with silent and thoughtful hearts, into the green fields, or vqxn 
the gray old motmtain — she shall speak with you there. In the autumn, 
when the forest hath put on its many-colored vesture, and a dreamy 
haze hath gathered on all the ^oomy hills, and the bird is caroling his 
plaintive farewell to his native vales — then shall she whisper to you 
in touching language, 

** The mdancholj days arc come, 
The saddest of the year." 
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le shall address yoa in each returning season. She shall speak to 
n, from every tree, and flower, and murmuring stream. Universal 
atnre shall commune with you, and shall be an Instructor, a Compan- 
n, a Friend. 

Again ; this communion, of which we are speaking, invigorates and 
ilarges the intellect. This must be so from the Laws of Mind, 
[aid is susceptible of indefinite expansion. Action is the means of 
as expansion. And action, in its most efficient mode, does the mind 
qierience, in communion with the highest orders of intellect. Who, 
imt has set down to peruse the works of a Milton, or of a Dante, and 
vwma himself np to the full influence of their mighty creations, has not 
OMiiy feeling within him the consciousness of being himself a greater 
nd a better man than before ? 

This communion, also, inspires enthusiasm in literary pursuits. It 
I the Parent of a noble ambition. It is the Genius of lofty aims. It 
nparts acuteness to the perception of ideal beauty. Thus, it discov- 
is to the mental eye a new world — a world of thought — radiant with 
right imaginings, instinct with the forms of lofty conceptions ; a world 
rlMre bubble perennial fountains of pleasure, and where the breezes 
n laden with odors more fragrant than the breath of Araby; — a 
pwld which shall survive when these visible heavens shall have been 
otted together as a scroll, and this earth shall have passed away,— a 
rarid whose existence is co-eternal with the mind — whose realitiea 
ImII ne^er fade — ^whose joys shall have no end. 
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UID me down on a bank one day ; 
wu worn and weuy and tired of play ; 
IVas m a thicket of hazd deep, 
fheie Furicfl miglit their revels keep. 
L Jenamine vine was clambering there, 
knd many a flower perfumed the air ; 
Iw breeze, with my locks it carelessly 

played, 
bid then flew on through the forest shade. 
hi its Tiewless wings, so light and finee 
Rmi bnath of the flowers it seem*d to be. 
tte music of birds was sounding there, 
latere their notes half died on the air, 
tWy mmgled their strain with the voice of 

theriU, 
jnmi prattled and danced and leapt down 

thehiU, 
yid daah'd on its banks its foam and its 
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holyday. 



I lay and slept on a bank so green. 

It seemed a coach for a Faiiy queen : 

But as I slept, a maiden came, 

A fairer form I cannot name : 

Her locks were dark as the raven's breast, 

Her eye as bright as a silvexy star 
That catches a tint from the fading west, 

And shines alone in the bliw afar. 
Her step so light — 'twas made to tread 
But only on the rose's bed ; 
Her breast a veil but half revealed. 
Which more enhanced what it concealed: 
Her tresses to the breeze she flung, 
That am'rous played her locks among. 

All sounds were hush'd — ^the winds were 

mute, 
She placed her hands upon the lute, 
And woke a strain as soft and sweet. 
As tkal which might an angel greet, 
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When from some embassy of love, 
He mounts to Paradise above. 

She ceased — from many a feather'd throat 

A voice of praise came swelling 
like the music strains that float 

Roond Peris' coral dwelling. 
The woods in vain attempt essajr'd 
Hiose tones to hold in their forest g^ade ; 
Boon they fled on the breeze's wing, 
like the heart's fond imagining, 
And left no more of trace behind, 



Than did the fleeting summer wind. 
I woke— ah ! was it but a dream, 

A fond delusion sent, 
Like the spray upon the stream. 

In its creation spent 7 

Ah ! yet methinks at times I hear 
Those magic tones so soft and dear, 
Entrancing with a strange deligfat 
The senses, till the soul takes flight. 
And wings its way obedient to that power 
That dwelt upon the lute in that sweet hour. 

W.C. ' 



RAMBLES IN SWITZERLAND. 

Lucerne, situated at the head of a bay of the same name, in the lake 
of the Four Cantons, is a town of much note in Swiss history. It still 
retains some political importance, in consequence of being, with Berne 
and Zurich, a city in which the Diet of Switzerland holds its alternate 
sittings. It is also the residence of the papal nuncio. Within the 
walls of this city, which was one of the first to assert the independence 
of Switzerland in opposition to the formidable power of the Empire, are 
contained, at present, a population of as devoted adherents to Roman 
Catholicism, as any which the "Apostolic Church" can boast. There 
are 7500 inhabitants, of whom all but 180 are Catholics. The inhabi- 
tants are a lazy population, frequenting the churches in business hours, 
bearing their votive offerings which go to the support of an indolent 
priesthood. Its architecture is of feudal origin. On the side of the land, 
it is protected by a wall of strong but rude workmanship, containing sev- 
en towers, each of which is unlike the others in size and shape. Each 
of them seems to have been built at a different period from the others, 
and without any idea of symmetry. Several of these are surmounted 
by observatories. One sees here, as in every Swiss town of note, 
fountains decorating the streets, surmounted by some piece of statuary 
representing, most commonly, a warrior in the dress of the middle ages. 
From the balcony of the Hotel des Ballances we overlooked the River 
Reuse, which, flowing in a rapid current from the lake, passes through 
a portion of the town, on its way to unite with the Rhine. 

Just without the walls of the city, in the grounds of Col. Phyffer, I 
visited a monument erected to the memory of the Swiss gnards who 
died in defending the Bourbons, at Paris, in the revolutionary strng^^e 
of August 10th, 1792. A large niche is cut in the perpendicular face 
of a gray limestone rock, in which is carved in full, a lion, which, hav- 
ing received his mortal wound, and in the act of dying, holds his ^w 
upon a shield, on which is carved the Jleur de lis of the Bourbons. The 
shaft of the dart that inflicted Xhe fatal wound, is seen projec^iDg 6om 
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his side. The guards numbered one hundred and fifty, and were nearly 
all natives of Lucerne. Like true Swiss, they remained constant to the 
last, and met, as heroes, the fate in which they were involved by their 
fidelity to Louis XVL The lion measures twenty-eight feet in length 
and eighteen in height. Beneath it are the names of those, fifty-five in 
number, who fell on that occasion. The person who conducted ua 
about the grounds was one of the guard, who had returned to his coun- 
try. Habited in the dress of the old Swiss guard, he now passes his 
life in attendance upon the monument, reciting to visitors the particulars 
of that tragic event, which this monument is designed to commemorate. 

The Cathedral of Lucerne is a building which has no pretensions to 
architectural merit. The altar is decorated with a profusion of tinsel, 
befitting rather a shrine dedicated by savages to their deity, than that 
of a Christian temple. 

The arsenal of Lucerne is a repository of many interesting historical 
relics, besides the arms destined for the supply of the quota of troops 
furnished by the Canton for the service of the diet. There is the sword 
of William Tell, a huge weapon, with devices on the handle represent- 
ing the leading incidents of his life. Near the entrance, spread in full 
▼iew, is an immense Turkish naval flag, captured in the battle of Le- 
panto, and brought to Lucerne by a knight of Malta, a native of Lucerne, 
who was present in that battle. Over the door of one of the rooms, 
hangs a portrait of Leopold, Duke of Austria, who fell in the famous battle 
of Sempach, in which fifteen hundred Swiss defeated several thousand 
Austrians, well armed and protected by coats of mail. Leopold's troops 
were all cavalry ; but as he approached to attack the force of the con- 
federation, he learned that his enemies were all infa^ntry and badly 
armed. Anticipating an easy victory, he ordered his men to dismount, 
and met the Swiss force on the field of Sempach, where the devoted 
courage of Arnold Winkelried enabled his countrymen to win the day. 
Looped was found amidst heaps of the slain. His body was stripped 
of the coat of mail, which, with his armor, hangs in this arsenal. The 
coal of mail is formed of a great number of steel rings linked together 
in a manner to afford protection to the person against swords and spears. 
Among the trophies of victory, were an iroa cravat destined for the neck 
of Gondoldingen, the commander of the troops of Lucerne, and a great 
nnmber of Austrian flags, coats of mail, and spears. The shafts of the 
latter are of enormous length. I noticed also, a number of Swiss battle- 
axes and crossbows that were used in the battle of Mongarten. The 
stocks of the latter were about the length of those of our rifles. The 
bows were constructed of a number of steel bands, so disposed that 
the greatest strength should fall about the centre. These bows are 
so strong that they could not be bent except by a machine which the 
bowman carried with him. We also saw a number of Turkish mus- 
kets, captured in the battle of Tunis, which are very elegantly wrought 
weapons. 

Early on the morning of September 23d, I took my place on board 
of the steamer, for the purpose of visiting Altorf, the capital of the Can- 
ton Uii ; a i^ace rendered interesting by being associated with the 
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memory of William Tell. The lake, which is twenty-five and a half 
miles long, washes the territories of four Cantons, Uri, Unterwaldeo, 
Schw3rtz, and Lucerne. On which account, it is called the " Lake oif 
the four Cantons." It is not exceeded in interest by any lake in Switi- 
erland, whether we regard its historical associations or the beauty and 
sublimity of the scenery by which it is surrounded. From Lucenie, 
the river extends down the lake, on the left, as far as the base of the 
Right, a mountain celebrated for the extended panoramic view afforded 
from its summit. On the right, the view from Lucerne extends to the 
bay of Alpnach, which is half concealed by the base of Mt. Pilatus ; a 
mountain of about the same height as the Righi, whose bold precipitoai 
front overhangs the lake. Tradition attributes its name to the fact that 
Pontius Pilate, stung with remorse for his participation in the murder 
of our Saviour, sought retirement from the world in these mountain soli- 
tudes, and put an end to his life by precipitating himself from the sum- 
mit of this mountain into the waters below. 

The usual assemblage of French, Germans, and English thronged 
the steamer, as we left the dock at Lucerne. An individual of a ro- 
mantic temperament might have experienced annoyance from an unex- 
pected source. Two scows, laden with cattle destined for the markets 
of Italy, had attached themselves by long cables to the stem of the 
steamer, and were towed down the lake. The lowing of herds, pent 
up in such narrow accommodations, was not sufficiently "rural" (to 
quote a favorite expression with the English,) to harmonize with an 
exquisite perception of the sublime and beautiful. The day was un- 
commonly fair ; but Pilatus warned us that it was not to continue so 
till its close ; for there was no cloud upon its summit, the absence of 
which is regarded at Lucerne as an unfailing prognostic of bad weather. 

A large square tower stands in the bay of Kussnacht, which formeily 
belonged to the Counts of Hapsburg. At the head of this bay are yet 
to be seen the ruins of Gessler^s Castle. The town of Gersau is pic- 
turesquely seated near the water, almost overshadowed by the enormous 
mass of the Righi. This place, with thirteen hundred and forty-eight 
inhabitants, maintained the rank of an independent republic, from Uie 
year 1390 to 1798, when the grasping policy of the French could not 
spare even poor neglected Gersau. Soon after passing Gersau, we came 
in sight of Schwytz. This town, now neglected and desolate-lookiDg, 
originally gave the name to the whole confederation of Switzerland. It ii 
now the residence of Shepherds and cowherds, and is secluded by barri- 
ers of mountains, impassable except to the wild mountaineer. But its 
name will live associated with the first dawnings of Swiss freedom. The 
battle of Mongarten was fought in its vicinity, in the year 1315, imme- 
diately afler which event, the first alliance between the three confede- 
rates of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwald enwas formed in Schwyiz. The 
scene which opens before one entering the bay of Uri, is one of une- 
qualled magnificence. At its entrance, an enormous rock is seen etand- 
ing out of the water, like an obelisk, to the height of thirty or forty feet 
Its mountains are grouped together in a manner to present the contrut 
of bleak and desolate masses of rock with hilis and lerel spoU crowned 
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nith Terdure. A little green platform, at the elevation of several hun- 
dred feet OD the side of the mountain, is pointed out as Grutli, tlie 
rendezTOUS of three conspirators, in the year 1307. A cottage stands 
■I present, over three springs of water that are said to have issued spon- 
laneoDsly, marking the places where the three confederates stood during 
tket conference. But the most interesting object on the banks of the 
bftT of Uri is TelTs Chapel. This little edifice stands on a narrow 
ledge of rock, near the surface of the water, at the base of the over- 
liuiging mountain. Tradition says that upon this spot. Tell leaped 
flpom the boat in which Gessler was carrying him prisoner to his castle, 
■ear Kuwnacht. Gessler, alarmed by the sudden rise of a storm upon 
the Imke, was obliged to trust the piloting of his boat to his prisoner. 
Tell, by adroit management, brought the boat to land, leaped from the 
boat to the rocks, and made his escape up the steep ascent of the moun- 
tain. We had now arrived at FlueUen, a village at the extreme end of 
the lake. Here I left the steamer and took passage in an omnibus for 
Aiiarft distant two miles. 

Altorf, associated in our minds with the first dawnings of Swiss free- 
dom, the home of William Tell, and the place where oppression first 
drove to revolt, is the capital of the Canton Uri, one of the poorest of 
all the Swiss Cantons. The whole Canton contains only thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. The town is a desolate lifeless-looking place of six- 
teen hundred inhabitants. At the inn, I found only one guest, a young 
gentleman of Milan, who was awaiting the poste. We soon made ac- 
quaintance, with travelers* freedom ; an acquaintance particularly grat- 
ifying to myself, as he could answer as interpreter in the rambles I was 
proposing to make in the afternoon. To him, it seemed a matter of little 
mterest that Altorf was the scene of Tell's adventures, while I was 
eager to examine every stone that might contain any reminiscence of 
him. 

Before proceeding further, it may be necessary to revert, for a mo- 
ment, to some of the leading characters of that period. William Tell, 
a name associated with that of Washington, among the friends of liberty, 
•ras bom in a little village near Altorf, a short time previous to the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. He was of the humblest 
origin, and received no education, except such as was afforded to the 
poor peasants of that period. His ideas of liberty were innate, not 
acquired from the illustrious examples of the past. His country was 
a humble province of the German Empire, and was ruled by despotic 
rigor by the minions of the emperor. The unequalled feat of archery 
by which he evinced the nerve he possessed, in the presence of the 
heartless tyrant, who would have made a father the murderer of his 
child, his bold conspiracy and its successful execution, the assassina- 
tion of the tyrant in the presence of his followers, and, in fine, his disin- 
terested aims in these achievements, have endeared his memory to bis 
countrymen ; and have placed the name of a humble peasant of Altorf 
among those of the benefactors of mankind. His death did no diahonoit 
lo his life ; for ho was drowned in the year 1 350, in the attempt ta 
rescue a poor girl who had fallen into the stream near Altorfl Goi ii 
pls^ng the zeal manifested by Tell in favor of libor^ 
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to inquire, had he lived two centuries later, in the days of Luther ind 
Zwingle, would he not have embraced the doctrines of the refonnaiioB, 
and hastened to liberate his country from the thrall dora of Rome T As 
it is, the patriot must lament that one Tell was not enough for Switier- 
land. The memory of Arnold Winkelried, of Unterwalden, is che^ 
ished with much respect. To his heroic self-derotion, his coimtrjr 
owes one of the most brilliant victories that grace its aimals — that of 
Sempach in 1336. 

Early in the afternoon, I set out on a cruise with my Milanese friend. 
The language of the Canton Uri is a miserable patois German, which 
my friend found as much difficulty in comprehending, as a LfOndomr 
would in that of some parts of Yorkshire. We readily found the public 
square, an open space by the side of the road, in which are standing, 
at the distance of a hundred yards from each other, two stone fountains, 
marking the spots on which the archer and his son stood, when the 
apple was shot from the head of the latter. This distance will not be 
incredible when we consider the prodigious power of the crossbows in 
use in the middle ages. A prominent object is a square stuccoed tower, 
about eighty feet high, which the records of the Canton Uri show to 
have been erected before the time of Tell. It is covered with gay 
frescoes, (a method of recording much in vogue at that period,) reprv- 
senting various scenes in which Tell was the hero. We found, on 
inquiry of several of the peasantry, that tradition has yet preserved in 
their minds the remembrance of these events. The present inhabitants 
of Altorf are a degenerate race ; but the historical associations of tbs 
town, and the magnificent scenery with which nature has inrested it, 
render it a place of no ordinary interest. 

Our next walk was to Fluellen to hire a boat, for the purpose of vis- 
iting Tell's Chapel, which 1 had beheld from the deck of the steamer. 
We procured the services of two men to row us thither. 

Tell's Chapel is a small edifice, about fifteen or twenty feet square, 
thrown open in front by an arcade. Its walls are thick and stuccoed 
on the outside. It is surmounted by a little cupola. In back stands 
an altar, on which, mass is performed once a year. Gay frescoes cover' 
the walls. This Chapel is said to have been erected in the year 1388, 
about thirty years after the death of Tell, in the presence of one hun- 
dred and fourteen of his countrymen, who had known him personally, 
as the records of the Canton show. I attempted to ascend Uie hill, up 
which Tell must have run from his pursuers ; but, although a path is 
now made, I succeeded with diflTiculty, encountering, meanwhile, the 
risk of falling backwards. 

On the following morning, I visited a little chapel, said to have been 
built on the site of TelPs house. It stands on an eminence overlooking 
Altorf and the valley. It dates back to A. D. 1522. 

At twelve o'clock, I took the steamer at Fluellen, meeting my earn* 
pagnon du voyage ^ Dr. H., on board, and planned with him an excursion 
to visit the Righi. The passengers consisted almost entirely of English 
and Americans, an unusual assemblage. My own language sounded 
finer than ever, after having listened for so long a time to French and 
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Gennaa pstois. At the request of some of the company, a table waa 

rid under an awning on deck, and we sat down to dine amid scene* 
might inspire the £ghest enthusiasm in the lover of nature. 

Our {Nurty to the Righi, consisting of Dr. H., a Prussian student, an 
Engliah gentleman, and myself, landed at Weggis,' and commenced the 
•scent immediately. About midway, we came to the chapel of the 
^HiAj Cross.*' Further on, the path passes under a singular natural 
arch fonned by an enormous mass of pudding stone resting in the man- 
lor of a key-stone between two other masses. Indeed, the whole masa 
of thia mountain is of conglomerate rock ; and consequently slides of 
large maaaea are not uncommon. In 1795, a slide upon the village of 
Weggis destroyed a large part of the village, and covered a number of 
acres of land with a deposition of stones. But as these accidents are 
oommoB about the mountain, so the nature of the rocks and the friction 
they encounter mercifully prevent them from being instantaneous. In 
1795 the sliding masses advanced slowly, like a current of lava, taking 
shoot s fortnight to reach the lake. On the flank of the mountain is s 
precipitous ledge of rock, which descends from right to left until it 
bniies itself beneath the waters of the lake. We reached the aummit 
St siX| but were unable to catch a view of the sunset, as the western 
horiaon was obscured by clouds. To secure this b a great object with 
trsTslers, in their mountain ascents. I had been so fortunate as to gain 
a fine view of sunset from the top of Faulhom, a loftier ascent than the 
RighL* I ahall never forget that magnificent spectacle. On the one 
hand lay nearly the whole of the plain part of Switzerland ; and one 
ooukL take in at a panoramic view, the sizes and shapes of most of the 
principal lakes, the courses of rivers, and the natural boundaries of the 
different Cantons. I had watched from thence the lengthened shadows 
on the plaina and lakes, until it was evident that to those living below, 
the sun must be set, as soon after it was to us ; while, for some minutes 
longer, his beams were reflected brightly from the snow white masses 
of the Oberland mountains.! These enormous mountains bound the 
southeastern horizon, as seen from Faulhora, and oppose the aspect of 
mountain grandeur and eternal snows to the verdure which is seen to 
prcTail in lower Switzerland. 

But to return to the Righi. Disappointed in the evening view, we 
sought the repose of the inn, where we found a company of thirty or 
forty assembled. Our guide had selected for Dr. H. and myself, a 
comer room, with one window looking out upon the eastern sky, for 
the purpose of viewing the rising sun, if the morning should prove clear, 
and another looking out upon the mountains of the Oberland chain. 

In the evening, the guides assembled in a room adjoining the salleHi' 
wumger (dining room) and sung, in concert with the girls of the inn, 

• Faulhom ia 8140 feet high ; the Righi, 5700. 

t The Obcriand mountains, or Bernese Alps, as they are frequently called, are the 
loftiest range of mountains in Switzerland ; varying in height from ten to fourteen 
thousand feet The names of the loftiest peaks are, Blumlis Alp, Jungfrau, (the 
Virgin,) Monch, Eighcr, (the Giant,) Fmster Aarhom, Shrcckhom, (Peak of Terror,) 
W«ttflriiofD, and Wellhocn. 
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tome of their mountain airs. Comic songs and love ditties were aiso 
in vogue, and interested Dr. H., who was familiar with the patois 
German. 

On the following morning, we were summoned at an early hour, at 
the sound of the " Alpine horn," to see the sun rise. All the guests 
were soon assembled on the brow of the mountain, clad in cloaks and 
overcoats. The horizon was clear, though not far above it, a heavy 
bank of clouds was discernible. These were tinged with the most 
brilliant hues. The gradual illumination of mountains and valleys is a 
magnificent spectacle. First, the snowy tops of the Oberland Alps are 
reflecting the rays of the sun, while to our view the sun is not yet risen. 
And when he is visible to us, rising above the horizon, the surfaces of 
lakes and rivers are yet dark. The numberless small peaks visible 
from the Righi, are lighted up in succession. Finally, the masses of 
vapor begin to roll ofi* from the lakes and valleys, as these feel the influ- 
ence of his beams. The Righi is a kind of centre between the plain 
and mountainous part of Switzerland. The panorama of mountains is 
very extensive, embracing in the centre of the picture the Oberland 
Alps, and an infinite number of inferior mountains, varying in size from 
the white peaks of Glarnish and Mitres, to the smaller peaks of the bay 
of Uri and of the lake of Lucerne. The broad expanse of the latter is 
seen bathing the base of the Righi. Eleven other lakes are discern* 
ible ; mostly small, however, except those of Zug and Zurich. The 
lake of Sempach is renowned for the victory won on its banks, and for 
the heroic death of Arnold Winkelried. Numerous cities and villages 
to the north and west, give the aspect of a country rich and populous. 
Among these are Lucerne, Arth, Zug, and Zurich. The latter, how- 
ever, is scarcely visible, being fifty miles distant. 

Near the Righi rises the Rossberg, whose side yet exhibits traces of 
a frightful catastrophe which occured in the year 1806. On its south- 
em flank, the line of desolation lefX by a mountain slide is to be seen, 
leading down to a small lake in an elevated plain between a number of 
mountains. ^A small church and a house, both surrounded by heaps of 
rocks, are the only remains of a village that stood on the banks of the 
lake. The catastrophe, unlike mountain slides in genera], was instan- 
taneous. Four hundred and fidy-nine of the inhabitants of that village 
were destroyed. Of a parly of eleven young men from Berne, seven, 
who were little way removed from their comrades, were overwhelmed, 
while the latter had time to escape, warned by the sudden oozing and 
pouring of water from crevices, the reeling of pine trees, and the break- 
ug up of rocks. The efiects were like those caused by a volcanic 
eruption. 

'* Mountains have fallen, 
Leaving a ^p in the clouds, and with tlic shock 
Rocking their Alpine brethren ; filling up 
The ripe queen vallcjs with destruction's splinters, 
DamminfT the rivers with a sudden dash^ 
Which crusli*d the waters into mist, and made 
Tlieir fountains find another channel — ^thus, 
Thust in its old age» did Mount Roflenburg." MiMfUBk 
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The whole mass that descended is estimated to have been a league 
jODg, a thousand feet broad, and a hundred feet thick. The Rossfa^rg 
is composed of numerous strata of pudding stone rock, the seams be- 
tween which descend in parallel lines, by a regular slope, towards the 
lioikw between the mountains. These seams are so large as to be 
vezy perceptible from the side. At the time of the catastrophe, they 
are supposed to have been filled with water, in consequence of violent 
niBB, by which intervening layers of earth were dissolved, and the 
adhesion of the outer stratum to that next under it was removed. 

We commenced the descent from the Righi, at about ten o'clock 
A. M., purposing to walk to Lucerne by way of Kussnacht, This town 
has given its name to a bay or arm of the lake, at the head of which it 
it situated. Our course conducted us along a road leading inland from 
the town, between banks covered with a luxuriant vegetation. At about 
a mile from Kussnacht a spot is pointed out as the scene of the assas- 
sination of Gessler by Tell. After the latter had escaped from the 
boat on the laM, he had provided himself with a crossbow, and made 
Ilia way over the mountains, a distance of about twenty miles, to this 
■pot. He knew that Gessler would pass this place on his way to hit 
castle near Kussnacht. He was not disappointed. Gessler, having 
lost his prisoner, rowed up the bay of Kussnacht, and was riding 
attended by his suite, when he was struck by an arrow from a cross- 
bow. Mortally wounded, he exclaimed that it must have been Tell 
that shot the arrow. In commemoration of the deed, a small chapel 
was erected, which is yet standing. It is not unlike the one upon the 
aide of the lake, and similar devices are frescoed upon the walls. Oar 
guide remarked that this was " une place bien choisie ^ for the commis- 
sion of such a deed. We arrived at Lucerne, well fatigued with our 
walk, and sought the repose of the Hotel des Ballances. J. H. ^ 



STANZAS. 

TuiNE was the spirit of tho dove— thou hast 

Her heavenward pinion now ; — and cleaving fttf 

The dark clouds which had wrapped thee, thou hast gone 

Into thy native atmosphere of li^ht, 

Without a taint of earth upon thy wing. 

As one, who from a dark and toilsome way 

Emerges into light, and sees above, 

The bright blue sky, and feels the balmy air 

Inviting and assuring^ — so hast thou, 

Fair s{nrit, passed the narrow ordeal through, — 

Surmounted aU the zocks, o'eroome the heights, 

And through the twining thickets that kept back, 

Hast gone in triumph to another land. 
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The prize is thine. Thine eye bdiolds 

The blessed path before tlicc. The blue sky, 

Drawn wide, like some rich curtain that couccaled 

A richer object, opens, — and witliin, 

Joint lunrs of grace with thee, myriads of fonnrt 

All lustrous in their white, beckon thee on 

To thy blest liome and high inheritance. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

This number of our Magazine makes its appearance later in the month than waJt 
but the great amount of interesting and attractive matter which it contains^ — pwdoa 
our vanity, reader, — will, we think, make ample amends for the delay. We thuk 
our correspondents for their generous attention to our wants, and would assare thenit 
that if we have been unable fully to appreciatt^ the merits of their productions, tin 
fault lies rather in our judgment than will. An editor's life is su^y one of coniid^ 
rablc toil and drudgery, yet still he has moments of pleasure. An agreeable thoagbt 
does now and then find its way into his mind, like a sunny ray struggling through ths 
clouds of winter. O, how we have cachinnated and guffawed over some of these pio- 
ductions before us I Here, for instance, i.s a pn^cious little scrap, a dingy,! 
looking half-sheet, crowded full of brilliant effusions, to which the following i 
appended : '* If the editors find any of the verses wortli any thing, they are at 1 
disposal. . . If they can publish them, cither wholly or partly, all the veises or a Inr 
of them doctored up, they would very much gratify xn." 

We would inform our correspondent that we are not very much skilled in doetoriog 
up verses, and would rather decline his proposal. Wc will, however, publish one or 
two verses, and let a discerning public judge of their merits, and doctor them op to 
suit tlieir o^n taste. Wo select tlic lines ** On the Death of Miss L." Hiey an m 
follows, if wc decipher the execrable chirography correctly : 



And an thou gone 7 O say not yu ! 

But pity, O pity nio, 
And I ttiy nanio wUl ever blem. 

Ever, »(Wf>et girl, think of tlicc. 



Yc^. thou art dead ! O what a woid 

For me to ny—tkct one, dtmd' 
It inakt>« me chill, curdles my blood ; 
■ bing head. 



Jtack burata my thn^bin 
Poor fellow I He is in a bad way, certainly. We wish wc could offer him i 
lief; but we must do our duty, painful Uiough it is, and inform him, that his < 
articles, viz. " Prayer," " To the Mo«)n,'* *' Stanzas," &c, are decidedly njeded. 
We would also inform him, that if he will call at our room, V7e will give him a dam 
sheet of paper, a cake of soap, and p(?rhaps a gratuitous lecture on the advantages of 

frequent ablutions T\\c. lines " On tlie Deatli of my Pig," arc, we think, 

a little superior to those quoted above. Indeed, we think they contain some raal po- 
etry, for we found the tears' in our cye^ several times while reading them. Wt 
have room for only one stanza, and would segregate the following : 

O Pimry dear ! thy llmlMi arc stiff and cold : 

Thnu*rt free from mortal pain ; 
That toil, that once woa mllifl in many a fold, 

WUl never curl neoin ; 
For all ! tlin Rpollcr came and cut thy throat, 
And when be saw thy llfc-blooti flow. 
He grlnned>-the miserable goat— 
To nee It go, 
MyPlffly! 

He who can read these lines unmoved, must have the l^eart of a savage. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 

It was a beautiful conceptiou of classic mythology, which represent- 
ed the shades of the poets and philosophers, as meeting together afler 
dealh, in the happy retreats of the Elysian fields. Removed from the 
jnflaence of the frailties and animosities to which they had been sub- 
ject, during their mortal career, yet retaining all their individual traits 
and recollections, they were united in the calm enjoyment of innocent 
and exalted pleasures, and employed forever in their favorite themes of 
e w item p lation. 

From the fortunate period when, by the invention of that " art of 
avU,** the fleeting thoughts of the human intellect were stamped on a 
material substance, may bo dated the beginning of a race, who, if their 
physical frames were destined soon to moulder into the dust, were yet 
endowed with powers and sympathies which never would cease to be 
active among mankind. Not in the realms of the shades, but in the 
cbeerfiil light of this u{^er world, do we see clothed in forms of our 
own life the ideal of the Grecian fable. In the quiet study of the phi- 
losopher, in the libraries of the schools, iji associations formed for 
die cultiTation of good letters, in all tho intercourse of mind witli the 
naster minds of the living and the dead, do we see this realization. 
We ourselves even may be permitted to enjoy the companionship of 
dieir immortal thoughts. 

It is for the purpose of becoming familiar with the intellectual trea^ 
eares of past times, and of making contributions of their own, that the 
eelkolars of every successive age are associated together, not always 
indeed by written pledges or constitutions, but by the more enduring 
bonds of kindred feelings, aims, and honors. 

f There is in the very nature of a principle of union, which traverses 
ao wide a field and binds together so many hearts, that which speaks 
of the dignity of learning, and declares its high functions. It recog- 
niies the obligations of its living patrons to all their predecessors, while 
MLn. 96 
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it immortalizes the sympathies as well as the works of the dead ; for it 
may be said, without extravagance, that wherein the living race of au- 
thors are indebted to their predecessors for some of the greatest pro- 
ductions of human genius, the ancients, in turn, are repaid by the vener- 
ation of the modems, while both alike await the approving judgment of 
the future. Posthumous reputation indeed does not often concern him 
who rejoices only in the smile of present popular favor. Such are 
generally careless of future renown, whatever may be their professions, 
and for the same reason will they speak with contempt of the past 
But he who truly prizes the liberal arts, will have a most anxious re- 
gard to the unbiassed judgment of the distant future ; and at the same 
time he will reverence the Wisdom of History ; for he cherishes that 
which the voice of true humanity approves alike in every age ; and he 
knows that in the immortality of the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
in morals, art, and sentiment, his own fame will be secure. Such was 
the ambition, and such the confidence of Milton, when in early life he 
wrote to his Florentine friend, — ** Hear me, my Deodati, and suffer me 
for a moment to speak without blushing in a more lofty strain. Do 
you ask what I am meditating ? By the help of Heaven an immortality 
of fame.'** 

It is common to speak of the class devoted to the cultivation of let 
ters, as a profession, and this may be sufficient in a popular sense to 
mark their general character and pursuits. And yet it is different in 
many res|^ects from the ordinary professions. The latter are called 
into being by the necessary laws of the social condition. They have 
specific ends — they afford constant service— -they look for present re- 
muneration. In their distinctive character, their destiny is accom- 
plished, when their specific duties are performed. But the literary 
profession, though coincident with others m their methods of promoting 
human happiness, has a higher nature, and ends of greater consequence 
to gain. It serves mankind by controlUng them. Its proper domain is 
the empire of feeling and intellect. The habits of the literary men of 
our own country have given rise to a mistaken apprehension in the 
popular mind, as to the true character of their profession. Few find 
leisure to devote exclusive attention to literature ; hence, many of our 
best writers engage in pursuits relating to their private affairs, or those 
passing events which are of no moment to the cause of letters. Thus 
do they fail to fulfill their proper mission. 

Such a case our own poet furnishes, whose voice, after a long inter- 
val, has been recently heard once more. How brilliant the morning of 
his literary life ! The recollections of it are still the pride of his native 
land, which was then, as now, the theme of his rich patriotic lyrics. 
Woiild that the dark days of " Genius Slumbering" had not intervened, 
when we saw him employed, with vision downcast to the earth, in search 
of fossils and strata. Nothing but the strains in which he wrote his 
own sentence of condemnation, ai>d gave promise of a bright awaking, 
can pardon the silence of those years, when 

* FWniliar E|iisUet, No. 7. 
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'* He 8lq>t, forgetful of hif once bright fame ; 
He had no feeling of the glory gone ; 
He had no eye to catch the mounting flame, 
That once in transport drew his spirit on." 

I^ow changed and cheerful the aspect again, as wc now see him in 
^^ exercise of his high vocation ! 

V^e can properly estimate the functions, as well as the relative im- 
P^itance of the literary profession, when we glance at the wide field it 
^^verses. Literature embraces Poetry and the Drama, Romance and 
History ; the last department comprehending, in its full scope, the cate- 
S^Ty of Dr. Channing, ** whatever relates to human nature and human 
life." Its influence is commensurate with the range of its subjects. 
l^iterature, therefore, must take rank with forms of civil and religious 
polity, as a means of human happiness. Though a distinct element in 
enlightened civilization, it is often coalescent with the power of the 
State, and it has been called the Handmaid of Religion. But yet it 
has a sphere of action entirely its own. Its pecuhar power has been 
often and conspicuously seen, in the operation of the law of Pro- 
gress, which so strongly marks the civilization of modem times. Lit- 
erary men acting in their own capacity, however much they may be 
tinged with the prejudices of antiquity, or at times with the spirit of 
pertizanship, do precede the rest of the world in their onward march. 
This is their appointed destiny. 

In a comparative view of the relative influence and offices of Litera- 
ture and Religion, we would not be understood to give undue importance 
to the former. We refer not at all to the individual relations of man- 
kind, under the latter, to the immortal kingdom of God. We speak of 
each, only as elements of the social constitution ; and while we give to 
Religion the highest place of power, which in ordinary periods is always 
efficient and vitally conservative, it is also due to the cause of Letters 
to say, there have been crises in the history of civilization, when Lite- 
rature performed more than the part of a Handmaid to Religion ; when 
the'purity and the power of the latter over the hearts of men, seemed 
for a time to depend on the predominant influence of the former. 
" Martin Luther," says Lord Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning, 
" conducted no doubt by a higher Providence, but in discourse of rea- 
sofiy finding what a province he had undertaken against the Bishop of 
Rome, and finding his own solitude also, was enforced to awake all an- 
tiquity, and to call former times to his aid, to make a party against the 
present time." If we should here be told that literature, instead of 
being the patron of Religion, has often been arrayed against it ; that 
some even of the brightest names in Letters have been counted as 
enemies of the Christian Faith, we admit it ; and, also affirm, that in 
their unholy warfare not one of their unfading laurels have been won. 

With the field of literary investigation so widely opened before us, 
we shall not be surprised at meeting with bold features in the profession 
of Letters. In the stormy periods of revolution, and the conflict of 
great nations, as well as in the operation of more silent causes, which 
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have nevertheless left in their courses deep imprints upon the character 
and destiny of succeeding generations, we should expect to see the 
man of Letters, no less than the prophet or the conqueror, perform the 
part of a hero. *' Show me," says an elegant European writer, '* what 
one or two great men, in the solitude of their chambers, are thinking of, 
in this age, and I will show you what will be the theme of the orator, 
the vision of the poet, the staple of the hustings, the declamation of the 
press, and the guide of the statesman in the next." 

We would not be considered, by extending thus far the province of 
Literature, as invading the proper limits of the statesman, or of either 
of the so-called learned professions. We are aware of the distinction 
which ever should be made in the respective offices of each. It be- 
longs to the Literary profession to explore, to defend, to perpetuate ; 
while it is the duty of the latter to explain, to communicate, to apply 
to proper ends : and the distinction is as real and as wide as the essen- 
tial difference between the word instruction and the word education^ 
though they may be confused and considered as synonymous in the 
common apprehension. 

This distinction is, moreover, a proper criterion in determining the 
credentials of those who are justly considered as belonging to the com- 
monwealth of Letters. To discriminate between the power of acqui- 
sition and the power of invention, between the man of mere learning 
and the man of enthusiastic, passionate fondness for the higher depart- 
ments of literary composition, is not invidious or unjust. 

The object of many, the great majority even of persons of liberal 
education and of the most excellent attainments, is not directly the cul- 
tivation of literature, farther than as they award to it their general favor, 
and perhaps become the repositories of its most valuable treasures. 
They have other and important objects to secure, which lie in other 
fields of enterprise and ambition. Few comparatively among the great 
numbers who crowd the European universities, whether in an academ- 
ical or professional garb, resort to those seats of learning to make con- 
tributions, but all to receive the benefits of instruction ; few to extend 
the limits of human knowledge, but all to achieve, as they are able, 
conquests many times won by their predecessors : and the honors thus 
acquired in comprehending what is already known, do of right lead 
those who have won them, to stations of the most responsible service to 
the world. 

But he who would aspire to literary eminence, must bring to the 
light the results of his own deep researches. The bright ideal must be 
clothed in forms of fit expression, and addressed to the universal heart 
of man. The productions of such minds constitute a literature, which 
controls while it delights mankind. It will receive the oidy meed of 
true renown — ^the admiration of the distant future. 

The idea of a republic, so long applied to the whole body of literary 
men, happily expresses those elements of power and social influence, 
which we have represented as belonging to the profession of letters. 
It seems to refer to the existence of some general restrictions or laws, 
which, though not eziireised in written codes, and sanctioDed in fimn 
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by the learned uniTersally, are yet always recognized in all associations 
fimned for the cultiyation of letters. It refers also to the existence of 
I common freedom and immunities, of common sympathies and pursuits. 
Liberty is an essential condition to the full enjoyment of every other 
adTantage ; and liberty in the commonwealth of the learned is absolute, 
whatever may be the social condition or political complexion of the 
eoontry, which happens to be the home of the scholar. In former 
times literature sometimes was said to be in bondage to patronage ; but 
ihe will never more sit at the feet of princes, or wait for favor upon 
the smiles of the great and noble bom. The human mind, when once 
free, cannot be again subdued by any force external to itself ; and it 
wiD not long be oppressed by its own delusions, if truth be not hid from 
the understanding. 

A republic implies a community of priviliges. The same hearty 
wricome is given to all who prove themselves worthy of admission to 
the brotherhood of scholars. The same facilities are provided for 
every aspirant in the career of a noble ambition. An entire equality 
exists, but it is one which has just as little to do with the pretensions 
of a '* titled nobility," as it has with all doctrines and imposing decla- 
litkms, announcing tlie non-existence of "nature's nobility." It is 
asvertheless recognized by all the learned, in the respect which is 
viobmtarily and cheerfully paid to superior excellence, wherever it is 
fbond. In the republic of letters, the garret of Goldsmith is an audi- 
eace chamber fit for a chancellor. The bard of Avon claims and re- 
eaiTes homage in the courts of princes. Johnson legislates for nations 
irUle famishing for bread, and though his person be unknown and lost 
in a London crowd, he rules a wider empire than the monarch of the 
British Islands. And sometimes he will signally exercise his preroga- 
tive. He enters the palace of a noble lord, descended from one of the 
pvoodest and most ancient families of the realm. He solicits patronage, 
md is coldly dismissed, with a refusal, by the man whom the world of 
bshion adored as the paragon of politeness. He is left without aid to • 
complete his work alone, and then does the scholar in turn reject the 
ic^citation of the same proud peer, who is now inclined to be satisfied, 
if he may but occupy a niche in the portico of the temple Johnson had 
constructed. Chesterfield was vain enough to desire that his name 
might be identified with the reputation of one he had treated with con- 
tumely ; and he obtained what he sought in such a rebuke, as, for se- 
T«rity and point, finds no parallel in English literature. Johnson only 
oonld have written it. 

Nor is the intellectual superiority, wherein one star differeth from 
another, inconsistent with fair opportunities for literary eminence. It 
18 not tme, after all that has been said of the havoc of criticism, and 
the tyrannjr of master spirits, and the " crushing of genius in the bud," 
thai injustice is ordinarily done to works of real merit. The produc- 
tions of authors are generally appreciated according to their worth, and 
Aere is no better criterion than the judgment of those, for whose benefit 
or pleasure they are written. He who writes for the present, receives 
Ue reward in Vm present. He who writes for mankind, will sooner or 
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later be read by all. His works cannot perisli, not even by the ordeal 
of fire. But the cry of injury and complaint comes, for the most part, 
from 

" Infantumque anime flentes, in limine primo ; 
Quos dolcis litm ezoiles, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerba** 

Why should they be anxious for the future, when every thing designed 
to make an impression succeeds according to the " getting up ?** The 
common lot should be met with becoming fortitude. 

We would not be understood as defending the modem system of pe- 
riodical criticism, which having become a regular trade, has adopted its 
rules as conducive rather to the convenience of the crafl, than to the 
improvement of literature. A mere glance at the reviews shows the 
sad prevalence in our times of what Lord Bacon quaintly called '* the 
three literary distempers. First, Fantastical Learning ; second. Con- 
tentious Learning ; and the last. Delicate Learning." 

A third characteristic of a republic consists in the mutual dependence 
and sympathy of the members of the literary profession — a dependence 
which relates to common pursuits and common rewards — a sympathy 
which springs from high endeavors and belongs to the best and most 
refined sensibilities of our nature. It forms Uie basis of fnendshipi 
which are pure without passion, sincere, permanent, and true . 

We do not deny that the interests of individuals do sometimes clash, 
and that personal animosities often rage with an intensity proportioned 
to the mental endowments of the parties, in whose bosoms they bum. 
But they cannot become general. Strife is engendered in the heat of 
ambition, but how far removed is it, from all resemblance to the rivalry 
of conflicting interests in the common affairs of life! How. utterly 
dissonant in the ends it seeks from the ambition we so of\en see in the 
camp and in the cabinet ! The history of empires is but little else than 
the record of human sorrow ; but, ** in the history of letters,** sajrs 
Gibbon, '* is written the glory and happiness of the human race.** If, 
in achieving the triumphs of the human intellect, many mn for the 
prize, literature is not at fault, nor does it suffer injury. If the suc- 
cessful competitor is honored, it is the vanquished who crown the victor 
and strew his path with flowers. We repeat it, that literary antipathies 
must ever be limited to a narrow circle in the republic of letters. 

Nor is it true, as some have aflirmed, that the habits of literary 
men naturally tend to misanthropy. There may be singular exceptions, 
like that of Junius, in whom it would seem for once, that transcendent 
abilities were joined with a pure hatred of the world ; for had there 
been mingled with his malice against his rivals, any regard for the wel- 
fare of mankind, he would, ere long, have torn away the mask that 
conceals his real name. There may be also malformations of the mind, 
like that of a deformed limb, in what would otherwise have been a form 
of matchless grace, which rendered the intellect of Byron 

*< A UightiBf star ibot madly torn its ipbae.** 
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But it is vain to generalize with a single or an imperfect specimen. 

How cheerful in the contrast, is the moral temperament of such a 
mind as that of Wordsworth or Milton ! The region where they dwell 
is like the home of the Attendant Spirit, 

*' Before the starry threshhold of Jove*B court, 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth." 

What lessons of wisdom does the story of their literary life teach^ 
as to the proper sympathies and aims of the scholar ! How hch a 
tdlnite did Milton pay to the value of literary friendship, when he wrote 
kii '* Lycidas" upon the death of King, his fellow collegian and intimate 
Uend! 

We mention, as our remaining topic, that community of purpose and 
funuil, which in general belongs to the republic of letters. This char- 
icteristic is the more interesting from the fact that in the objects sought 
br by the literary profession, their sympathies are coincident with the 
highest welfare of their contemporaries, and of all who shall come af- 
er them. We shall refer to only one of these common objects of pur- 
int, the general desire of literary men, to identify their fame with 
rhatever relates to the permanent glory of their native land. 

It is not less the duty, surely, of the scholar, than of every other 
MUiy " to be grateful to Providence for that state of society-in which his 
H is cast.** This obligation would seem to be admitted as a settled 
siom by the learned of almost every country. Hence we find them 
careful to present faithful portraitures of national manners and re- 
own. Hence the immortality of Burns' pastorals and lyrics. Even 
II Iceland, a literature has been found by modem scholars, said to be 
y no means deficient in vivacity, rich in heroic adventure, full of pat- 
lOtic devotion ; in short, a perfect picture of a people whose home, as 
llnilyle has expressed it, is on *' the battle-field of frost and fire." 

Tnere are, however, some among our own writers who echo the 
mliments of foreign reviewers and tourists, and speak in discontent 
nd disparagement of American civilization as being detrimental to the 
anse of sound literature. Sometimes the idea is sanctioned by dis- 
tanished authors abroad. " In the United States," says Mr. Alison, 
ahia chapter on American History, *' the scholars are dissatisfied, — 
hey complain of the superficial character of literature, and that it is 
vrogressively sinking instead of rising." 

If Mr. Alison, or his informants, mean the literature of the fashiona- 
le monthlies, or the literature called diurnal^ in the dignified phrase of 
ha penny press, we shall not dispute the assertion, that it is *' progress- 
raly sinking." If he means the light reading of the Harpers', or the 
waive penny editions of the New World, his statement that it is not **ris- 
Bg," should be deemed a public misfortune. We hope some better in- 
raotion than the mammoth sheets of the metropolitan press will ba 
bond, to render the process of evaporation more rapid. 

Btt inch aocnaationa ara not naw, thon^ they often are accredited 
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by less respectable authors than Mr. Alison. There are those who 
judge of the character of a literature without estimating its aim ; oth- 
ers estimate its excellence and influence by its antiquity, or the number 
of books it contains. There are others still, whose ideas of Uteniy 
subjects are shaped by an almost exclusive devotion to classical studies, 
or the reading of foreign opinions. All these persons, in their admin- 
tion of what has been accomplished by other nations and at other times, 
do not search for fields of new acquisition, and they declare that we 
have nothing deserving the name of a national literature, and further- 
more that we have no materials to form one, separate from that of the 
Anglo Saxon race. 

It is indeed true, that our political separation from England did not 
take from us our joint heirship to the glory of English letters, pie- 
vious to that period, nor has it since rendered those works of Britisk 
authors exclusively national in any proper sense, which in their scope 
and design are essentially cosmopolitan. We still speak in its pmkj 
the language of Shakspeare. Bishop Berkeley, eminent as a phUosO" 
pher, and a master also in English prose composition, wrote lus cele^ 
brated ''Minute Philosopher" at Newport, in Rhode Island, while 
residing on the*farm, which, with his Ubrary, he afterwards gave U. 
Yale College. But this work, though the author was an ardent frienc 
to his country, and to the American colonies, contains no particulai 
trait of nationality. Nearly a hundred years afterwards. Dr. Channisf 
sought out the same delightful seclusion, where he composed some e 
his finest essays. Like Berkeley, he made himself to be remembered ii 
a patriot, by the immortal productions of his pen ; and like him, too 
he wrote some of his best works for the general welfare of mankind 
The '' Character of Bonaparte," and the '' Life and Writings of Milton, 
were designed and destined to an influence, irrespective of a particida 
period, climate, or people. Milton himself spent the vigor of his daj 
in the service of his country ; and his " Defenses of the People o 
England" may be said to gi^e him almost the same rank among pro» 
writers, which he enjoys as " Prince of the Poets." But if, at th 
close of his political Ufe, he had been compelled to take refuge whl 
the Regicides in the colony of New Haven, who shall say that th 
bright visions of his youth, which had passed before him at the Uni 
versity, might not have been revived here ; and thus Paradise Lost, "th 
world's epic," might have had its origin, word for word, as we find it, o 
this virgin soil, breathing, as it actually does, as much of the religion 
tone of New England, as that of the parent land ? 

A literature, then, to be strictly national, may not include all the work 
written by native authors, as some maintain. We reduce the standaii 
to more narrow limits, but there is a fairer prospect before us of doing 
according to our republican maxim, equal and exact justice to all. W* 
believe it possible to possess a body of letters, which shall be proper!; 
and purely American. But what shall be its scope and design ? Wha 
rule shall determine the long mooted question of boundaries, betweei 
the provinces of English and American mind, which often perplexe 
many of our young imd patriotic literati ? As in many other qiiaatiopi 
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of diplomacy, so in this ; the controyersy ends, when the points in dia- 
pDte are clearly stated. 

A national literature is the imperishable expression of the national 
life and sentiment. Its office is, to record in creditable history the 
gieit events which mark its different eras, and the bright examples of 
its illustrious citizens, generals, and statesmen. It must paint the social 
character and traditions, and domestic manners of the people ; and what 
ii a more important function than all, it must reveal that which consti- 
tutes the inner life of a people, that noblest part of national existence 
sot necessarily subject to decay, which animates every successive gen- 
eration with the same patriotic impulses, the same sensibility to the 
Mlional honor, the same pride in the national renown. If we have 
Kited the proper functions of a literature distinctively national, the con- 
donon is favorable as to what American genius has already accomplish- 
ed. We have a literature, which has done much to express and 
perpetuate the national character. Its influence is felt in other lands ; 
it la honored by illustrious names, some among the dead, many among 
the livinff. 

But wnat chiefly concerns us, is the bright promise of the future. It 
is not a fault or a misfortune, but our chief pride, that our civilization 
is yet in its early youth. It will certainly and nobly reach its destiny ; 
tad the period of its ultimate maturity and glory will be adorned and 
oommemorated by the Literature of Liberty. This is the great 
mkk foreshadowed, which is to be accomplished by such as are to con- 
nUote the American republic of letters. The sympathies of the patriot 
and the scholar are united in a common object, and in a common re- 
wud. This object, as a stimulant to intellectual activity, is of priceless 
valae. The presentiment of our ooming glory, as a great nation, is a 
richer inheritance than the records of old renown. Would that all who 
lore the liberal arts, might read aright the prophecy of the good Eng- 
lish Bishop, the early and munificent patron of our beloved Alma Mater, 
wk>y long ago, foresaw in these " happy climes," 

another golden age. 
The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noMest hearts. 
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DIGNITY OF THE AUTHOR. 

One {Treat and kindling thought from a retired and obsenre man may live, when 
thrones are faUen, and the momorj of thoee who fiUed them obliterated, and like an 
undying fire, may illuminate and quicken all future generations — CHAMNnra. 

Thb chief element of Dignity is Power. This is an essential re- 
quisite of all the nobler qualities of our nature. Without possessing it 
in some form, no one can attain to great and admirable eminence. The 
highest style of Power is Self-control — that sublime, unconquerable 
energy of mind, which subdues all passions, endures all trials, and 
triumphs over all obstacles. Even the abhorrent character of Sataais 
clothed with an awful dignity when invested by Milton with this mighty 
spiritual power. We are compelled to admire that dauntless and re- 
hement will, which enabled the lost Archangel to seize with prond de- 
fiance the burning sceptre of his dismal realms, and to hail with grim 
delight his horrid prison-house, bringing there 

" A mind, not to be changed by time or place." 

Next to self-government, is the power of mind over mind. This in- 
tellectual sway is nobler than any other which man wields over man. 
The power of creating immortal thought, of kindling it in other minda, 
and assimilating them to our own, is surely God-like, for it is such an 
agency in kind as the Creator exerts upon our rational natures. Under 
this form of power, we may comprehend the influence of the mind over 
the material universe. Having summoned physical strength to its aid, 
the intellect triumphs over nature, and makes the wild elements them- 
selves its servants. 

How noble is the unlimited dominion of the mind, whicli enaUea 
the solitary man of letters, from his humble retreat, to speak with t 
voice which millions will listen to and obey — giving new impulses to 
human thought, awakening kindred intellect, and leaving an ever-present 
and imperishable renown ! Who are they that possess this kiaglji 
power? 

The Poet — who, by his unseen and ethereal influence, refines and 
exalts our better natures — who reveals to us lovely forms of beauty and 
glory — who delineates our tenderest and profoundest emotions — wfac 
lifts us above this sultry and dusty world into a higher and purer at 
mosphere, giving us respite from care and weariness, and awakening 
the conscious hope of Immortality ; thus fitting us for higher enjoy- 
ment in this world, and under the purifying influence of Christianity, 
preparing us to love Infinite beauty and purity in another. 

The Philosopher — who explores new realms of knowledge, both n 
the material and spiritual universe — who soars into the heavens, and 
traces out the laws which rule the starry world — who sends forth fron 
his little nook many a ray of light — one, to illumine the manner at 
his dark and tempestuous way — another to describe the road to honora- 
ble wealth — another to teach the statesman in the Senate, or the king 
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upon the throne— another still, to guide lost, man to immortal happiness. 
The Historian — who shadows forth the scenes of all former times, 
and causes to pass before us in long review its great army of nations 
lad their heroes, spreading out to our gaze unbounded treasures of 
wisdom gathered from the examples and experience of past ages, 
rke moral, political or religious Reformer, whose energy of mmd, 
iiifosed far and wide by his writings, leads the van of a new era in 
iiman opinions. These are the true sovereigns of the world. 

There is another dominion which man exercises over man — viz : Ar- 
SliiryPower — which rules through force or terror. The Jesuit priest 
ifiils himself of this, when he inspires his ignorant subjects with a 
Ivsad of the torments of Hell and Purgatory. The military t3rraat 
lercises it, who controls men through fear of his arms. Tlus is the 
ivesi form of .power. It has its origin in low, selfish ambition. Instead 
f ereating, it destroys. Unlike that higher power of mind over mind, 
rUch awakens kindred energy in others, Uins giving new impulses 
> loodness and happiness, and making men more free and God-uke, it 
buls and enfeebles their nobler natures, by robbing them of that self- 
ominion which is the highest attribute of human nature. Still, ar- 
itrary, power confers dignity upon its possessor, especially when ac- 
nred by his own genius and energy. It is our design to compare the 
fimity of the great Military Hero with that of the great Author. 
The enterprise of founding a monarchy, it must 2^ admitted, requires 
■e greatness. We cannot but admire that intrepid energy and bold 
wiBion of purpose, as well as rapidity of execution, which enabled 
ihrer Cromwell, in the midst of trying reverses and disappointments, 
» become a soldier at the age of forty, and after calling into existence 
m InraTest and best army Europe had seen, to lead it to conquest. 
till more do we gaze Bad wonder at the dazzling greatness of the 
ndem Caesar who, an obscure Corsican, soon bestowed upon himself 
10 titles of Consul nad Emperor, made his name the terror of power- 
1 nations, and his will — <lestiny: now thundering at the gates of 
ome, now. beneath the Pyramids of Eg3rpt — a second Mahomet — 
nr, npan the throne of France, and, again, in the heart of Russia — 
■t ffC all, the solitary prisoner of the Ocean. 

His sublime energy, fully equal to any crisis, commands our admira- 
m, while its dazzling effects have thrown a lustre around his name, 
bich, like a blazing meteor, seems entirely to obscure the solitary star 

unassuming genius. None occupy so splendid a place in history as 
ete Cesars, Cromwells, and Napoleons. Their glory is dazzling 
d ledoctiTe. It suits that depraved nature from which wars and 
^itings proceed, and lust for the power which they procure. Bat, 
Cwithstanding all the seductive attractions which encircle such re- 
urn, our more candid and conscientious judgment must convince us 
a Intellectual greatness is far more pure and noble. Lotus analyze 
s dignity of Napoleon's character. His ruling motive was a selfish 
d inordinate love of arbitrary power. The sword and the bribe were 
I Agents. His wonderful genius for using them indeed created great 
rolntiona ; but did these revolutions accomplish any noble ends t 
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Was the increase of human weal and happiness their object ? We 
glance along the events of his strange career for a cheering reply ; but 
in vain. A long list of dazzling victories perhaps blinds our eyei. 
Look again. Beneath the waving plumes and standards, and gleaming 
arms, the earth is red with blood. Besides the wild, triumphant sbont 
of victory, we hear the groans of the countless dying, while upon evtxj 
distant breeze is borne the wail of the conscript's orphan and widow 
from numberless abodes of the poor and desolate. 

A nobler army than the world had seen, follows this strange and 
wonderful man into the frozen regions of Russia. There was the glm) 
and strength of France — ^her youth — her manhood — her pride. One 
pulsation throbbed the heart of that noble, unequaled host. It wai 
that of high hope and ardent trust in the invincible power and on 
changing fortune of Napoleon. But soon, a strange, unysual sound ii 
heard. It is the signal trumpet of retreat ! — a sound which Napoleoi 
nor his army had ever heard before. A few months, and where is th» 
splendid host ? Broken, famished, fallen in heaps by sword and cold 
a few broken-hearted, straggling, desperate men return to their natif< 
France with the sad story of disaster. This was to gratify one man's 
ambition. His dignity was that of arbitrary power, obtained by force 
supported by enslaving fear, and leaving no trace behind of moral grea 
ness. 

Let us turn fron& the contemplation of such renown to the hi^< 
and nobler dignity of the scholar. Whom shall we choose as oi 
beau-ideal of the literary character, from the host of distinguisb€ 
names which present themselves ? It shall be John Milton, the Chri 
tian, the patriot, the poet, — ^that dWlae old man, " who sang his immc 
tal song, far from ease and wealth and courtly power, with darkne 
and with dangers compassed round." It had not always been thi 
Many of this world's honors surrounded his y^uth. He had been t 
chamfHon of Liberty in Republican England. But when the atoi 
came, sinking the republic, which it had been his gioTy to defend, I 
name was nearly forgotten. Embittering neglect and c%re-wom i 
advanced. Youth and health and honor left him. The fkir face 
Nature departed from his view forever. No more to him was the \ighi 

" Day, or the sweet approach of Even or Mom 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human &ce divine.'' 

In this dark hour, Milton needs not our commiseration. Indignant 
his contemporaries for their neglect, we view with unfeigned reverei 
that noble and exalted mind which is a brighter manifestation of Pov 
than this world's honors can betoken. His spiritual nature shedi 
more glorious light around him, than that of the sun. In it, he co 
see nature*s beauties in all their suq)assing loveliness. He could v 
the scenes of antiquity and gather around him its heroes, poets, a 
philosophers. He could leave this little world, and soar away amc 
tlie Cherabimi looBiog all grieOi in the contemplation of the glories a 
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tenon of the Almighty. He could solace his darker hours with the 
cbeeriog thought tibat, however much despised and neglected then, he 
was creating for himself the esteem and reverence of future genera- 
tioos upon the earth, and the love and fellowship of the wise and good 
in Heaven. How has that prophetic hope been answered ! How sa- 
cred now is John Milton's memory ! How priceless do we hold the 
legicies of his immortal genius ! How would we esteem the privilege 
with millions more to visit the divine old bard in his humble retreat, and 
pty him the homage due to Intellectual and Moral Greatness. 

Let us cbnsider a few of the qualities which make this power infinitely 
more dignified than arbitrary force. They do not lie upon the surface, 
obviously at once to the common eye. The solitary man of genius in his 
retirement is unseen ; his influence, like that of the Deity, is spiritual. 
There are none of the trappings and baubles of thrones and courts 
about him to attract the vulgar gaze. Neither the thunders of cannon 
nor the shouts of mobs proclaim his dignity. Qpt, though unseen, his 
influence is not unfelt. In the stillness of meditation, the great author 
is arranging materials, collected from the knowledge of every age and 
country, to instruct the public mind ; or, from the resources of his own, 
bringing for thnew and hidden thoughts, thus stamping the tiroes with 
his own impress, and paving the way for great reforms. * He stands 
between the People and their rulers — thinking for them both — the 
inie lawgiver.' 

Again — this power is Immortal. " Words are the only monuments of 
human power which continue forever." As we look back through the 
long vista of six thousand years, what remains of human productions ? 
Here and there mouldering ruins, already far consumed by the gnawing 
tooth of time. But the Poets, Historians, and Philosophers of antiqui- 
ty yet speak to us of the renown and grandeur of their times, and 
through their immortal writings, yet maintain their sway over Mind. 
Though not a trace is left to mark the dust of Troy, Homer's story of 
its eventful siege remains unharmed by the lapse of ages. All monu- 
ments of Cesar's glory have perished, save that one of his literary 
character — the simple record of his own great deeds, recorded by his 
own hand. 

As we look forward, through the dim and endless future, the dignity 
of Intellectual Power is enhanced, while that of Arbitrary Force is at 
an end in that world where the din of arms is never heard, and the 
warrior puts off his strength forever. Then the exalted intellect, freed 
from the trammels of this lower world, and purified from its dross, will 
soar to that higher state, where the realms of Knowledge are boundless 
and Eternal. 
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THE PAST. 

Thou hoaiy^headed Fast ! 
Who sit'st upoo thy throne ; 
And afl the Ages, wheeling hy, 
Move in review before thine eye. 
Dost call them all thine own — 
My childhood's yean— 
Its hopes and fears, 
Each in thy solemn train, to Memory appears. 

Cruel thou art, O Past! 
No pity lights thy breast ; 
The aged I was wont to see, 
An8 youthful friends beloved by me, 
O where their place of rest ? 
No longer mine. 
Thou call'st them thine, 
And bid'st around my brow the mooming wreath entwine. 

Thine are the sheeted Dead, 
Yea, Death itself is thine ; 
Death, Plague, and Pestilence, thy slaves. 
Who pile thine altars, fill thy graves. 
And worship at thy shrine ; 
Their service pass'd. 
Then, then at last, 
Hiy victims they diall be, inezoiable Past ! 

Where are the Heroes— where? 
And Mighty of the earth? 
Where are the armies, at whose tread 
Proud Nations shook with mortal dread. 
And Life bewailed its birth ? 
All gone to be 
Subject to thee. 
Lord of the slumVring Dead, thou Past Eternity ! 

A realm of dost is thine. 
And mouldering decay ; 
The crumbling mast, the falling &ne. 
By artists ne*er rebuilt again, 
There sink and melt away ; 
Nor Life throbs high. 
Nor does the eye. 
Kindling with joy and hope, survey the Earth and Sky 
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life nerer lags behind, 
Of bourt, the fleeting urain ; 
The flowera that bkMBom in the Spring, 
The bird that soan upon the wing, 
Are not ibr thee to gain; 
Until that day 
When grim Decay 
ITpon them sets his seal, they will not be thy prey. 

Yea, boaatfiil Tyrant, know, 
How impotent thine arm ! — 
The lifeless form thine arms may clasp — 
The sod — it will elnde thy grasp, 
Without or fear or harm ; 
Deathless and free, 
*Twill fly from thee— 
Find an Eternal Home in vast Futurity. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS IN A LIBERAL 

EDUCATION. 

" Cedtte, Romani scriptorai, — cedite, Graii" 

To one, who has borrowed the rudiments and finish of his edacation 
from the pages of Grecian and Roman authors, the title we have cho- 
sen for the subject of our present essay may seem somewhat arbitrary. 
He who has been schooled from his youth in the teachings of Plato 
and Socrates, of Virgil and Cicero, and has consequently shaped all 
his ideas of a classical standard by the model of such minds, may at 
first seem disposed to dispute the high ground we claim for our Eng- 
Ush authors, and demand at least an exposition of the reasons that sub- 
stantiate this claim. Our only apology, if we may term it such, will 
be in directing them to the study of the English classics, and leaving 
the subsequent decision with their own nicety of perception and taste. 

It would indeed seem strange, if in this age, which has with pro- 
priety been termed the age of reflection ,there could not be gathered 
from among all England's heroes in the field of letters, some few of 
such noble proportions and astonishing power as to merit the distinc- 
tion of classic ; some who, by their bold originality and unwearied in- 
dustry, may be grouped apart from those that were borne on in the 
common current. The high rank which literary taste and talent have 
already attained, is traceable back, for its source, to that somewhat 
rude state in which they existed in the days of Greece and Rome. 
Every subsequent age of the world's history has added to their lustre, 
and experience has only been effective to unite and consolidate them ; 
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if they lay torpid in the overwheinaing darknesn of the middle ages, it 
was that they might emit with increased brilliancy that flame, whose 
source had not during long years been exhausted. On the old system 
of classics, as a foundation, rests what we term the new : the lovers of 
learning have in every age contributed their mite to its augmentation. 
Princes have erected, in support of the increasing fabric, many a royal 
pillar, and the charms of the Court of Chivalry and camp of War 
mantled its proportions with the richly colored beauty of romance. 
To pretend then thut we must undo what labor and experience have so 
well done, in order to find some great desideratum for the mind of the 
present age, is no less than absurdity. Would we look at the bare 
canvas, to discern and admire the skill of the painter ? or examine the 
quality of the foundation, if we would praise the symmetry and beauty 
of the superstructure ? The simplicity, that in every other respect 
marks ancient mind, is by very many the subject of ridicule, or even 
contempt; their philosophy was too often mere child*s prattle, and 
their ideas of skill in what are now termed the learned professions, too 
slender to withstand the test of scrutiny. Why then their attainments 
in letters should be of such disproportionate consideration among men, 
whom we would be the last to suspect of defective perception and judg- 
ment, is a matter of no little wonder. If simplicity or freedom from 
imperfection be a recommendatoiy quality, then we would assert for 
English authors the possession of such qualities to a marked degree, 
while they evince the additional one of learning and experience. We 
would look on the literary efforts of the Ancients not as on models, 
whoso use they have already subserved, but with that feeling of rev- 
erence with which one of us contemplates the distant and receding 
shores of his Fatherland, — as on some huge pile of antiquity, which 
although it has suffered little from the hand of Time, is nevertheless 
better fitted for admiration than occupation. By no means should they 
be subjected to disregard; we would have them by us for occa- 
sional study or reference. Spirits should they b^, to gather at our 
bidding around us, and reveal to us the depths of antiquity : we would 
regard them as old and well tried friends, pleased ever to commune 
with them in the stillness of solitude, and not ashamed to be found 
with them in our intercourse with the world. 

But if enough has not already been said in vindication of the claims 
of English writers to the rank of models, we leave all that yet remains, 
to the discernment of any who will make them their study. Their 
merits are not to be set forth by any rhetorical skill, but by that deep 
conviction which acquaintance alone ensures. And with such a con- 
viction on our own part, founded, we must confess, on a familiarity too 
limited and brief, we propose to devote our remaining remarks in urging 
the incomparable value their study has in the acquisition and use of a 
liberal education. It is not enough for the scholar of so enlightened 
and spirit-stirring an age as this, to go forth among men, weighed down 
with ^e mere lumber of a heathen mythology, or manacled by the limits 
their learning has never transcendeid. The dreamy mutinn he has 
enjoyed in the bowers of their Fairies or the grottoes of their Mynaphs— 
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da reveries in which ho has so frequently indulged at witnessing again 
nd ajvain the battles of the Gods ' fought and won/ have silently woven 
jound his imagination a spell, whose pleasure has been purchased at a 
:08t no less than its strength. All his views are shaped to the changing 
.laadard of ideality, — all his knowledge is mere speculation. Like 
hoee of the old ' Antiquary' of Sir Walter Scott, all his possessions, 
iver which he gloats with a miserly pride, and whose origin he can 
race back even beyond a definite certainty, are mere trinkets to gratify 
.be eye, fitter ornaments for the unmolested recesses of a museum than 
or any practical utility ; while the most meagre attainments of the de- 
moted student of English mind, like those of the ' poor maun Edie 
Dchiltrce,' are every one useful and so happily at hand as on no occa- 
sion to be entirely valueless. 

Were we required to select from the numbers who follow such a 
rahety of paths in reaching their great end — ' an education'— one in 
Bvery respect equipped as well for the defense as the service of Let- 
cei8,^-one ' armed at all points' to grapple with the mind, whose contact 
he cannot avoid or even treat with, and yet with such beauty and grace 
about his whole form as at the same time to captivate and charm ; such 
in one should be the confident of the spirits of England's past ages, 
\hmx devoted student and judicious follower. Exemplars more worthy 
or capable than they we could not ask for, and our admiration of them 
should border so far on servility as to require an acquaintance with 
ihem for a passport over the very threshold of the temple of Fame. 
While unqualified devotion to Ancient Authors is yet in the mouths of 
ondecided disputants, it makes much for the strength of our position, 
lliat English writings have ever, to a greater or less degree, had the 
primal influence in moulding our minds, in addition to their receiving 
the most liberal praises from the learned. The learning a heathen an- 
tiqaity would tend only to obscure, or at best to ornament with a tinselry 
of questionable composition, could profit men only as a pastime, pos- 
sessing in itself no immediate influence in shaping and directing thought. 
But the writers of pure, unadulterated English, clothing thoughts as 
chaste and \igorous as itself, have been schooled in English classics, 
and made them as well the objects of their relaxations as of their se- 
verer studies. To refer one to the ancient classics for models, and that 
too with the plea of their assistance in enabling him to master his 
mother-tongue, is, in the face of all these productions of our own, like 
another voyage for * bringing coals to Newcastle.' 

Commencing the English classic writings at the happy reign of 
* Good Queen Bess,' we find there authors of whom any literature 
might be proud. There for a time stood foremost Jonson, with a pen 
like a battle-axe, which he wielded with astonishing effect to the dis- 
oomfiture of the old castle of Barbarian Ignorance. Around him were 
congregated such spirits as Raleigh, Cecil, and Bacon, the stars of the 
conrts of Elizabeth and James. Originality is the truest teat of genius, 
and a subjection of the old English poet to this standard, fi^ our 

y'nion of him broad and high. Next, numerieaUy only, rises the genius 
Shakepeaie, transcendent in iu conceptions, m its oompcwition too 
vol* B. 97 
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wonderfully complicated for strict analysis — the very personification of 
the world's entire ages ; with a foresight that overstepped all bounda- 
ries, a perception that penetrated the most secret and hidden springs 
of human action, an itnagination that could flit about on a wing of gos- 
samer among the tenderest flowers of earth, or soar on a tried pinion 
into realms far beyond ' human ken.' It would seem as if the Deity 
had folded in his mind a mighty collection of power, as varied as ex- 
cessive, and yet not of an excess to surfeit or weaken. As cant and 
gratuitous as it may be at this day to show any attempt at eulogizing 
Shakspeare's genius, it is one of those stupendous objects, ' rari nantu 
in gurgite vasto,'* which, as we could not in our course pass over, we 
must not even pass by, unnoticed. 

Milton, too, who * tried his flight' while the overtasked frames of 
Jonson and Shakspeare were hardly laid in their graves, stands forth 
conspicuous on the page of the History of Literature. In his occa- 
sional essays, which are too frequently of ponderous frames, he is 
justly chargeable with that bitter invective and scornful taunting, which 
scathes every thing in the path of the polemical writer, yet abating the 
necessity to which he was driven by the heresies and feuds every- 
where springing up and ripening around him, his labors among Eng- 
land's loyal sons in the cause of Letters were Herculean — nay, more, 
God-like. And there were Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, and Hobbes. As 
we run through the list we unconsciously feel that if ever yet there 
existed any objects on earth, to which we might with justice pay idd- 
atrous homage, they were the giant spirits of the time that elapsed from 
the middle of Elizabeth's reign till the Restoration. Such an age Eng- 
land or the world had never before beheld : the times of Leo X. and 
the Medici, of Charles Y. of Germany, and of Louis XIV. of France, 
are all splendid colorings in the magnificent picture of European Lite- 
rature ; yet all their splendor and dazzle becomes but a mild brightness, 
when viewed with the astonishing variety that gilds the period we 
have described. The age of Charles V. may boast its Luther and 
Calvin, or Ferdinand of Arragon may doat on such a prodigy as his 
faithful Cardinal Ximenes ; or Augustus may glory in those spirits, 
who guarded with vestal sanctity the literary character of his time ; 
but England had accumulated all the valuable pearb of Learning that 
Time had wasted upon its shores. Such were the exalted geniuses, 
whose names only we have mentioned ; on these does Britain proudly 
ask us to look, while she exclaims with the mother of the Gracchi— 
• These are my jewels !' 

For upwards of half a century afler these spirits had passed away, 
the turbulence of political factions and religious dissensions kept the 
Genius of Letters a wandering exile ; she traversed the bleak hills of 
the North, and trode lightly over the deserted heathers of Soiithem 
Scotland ; she visited Germany, hardly yet recovered from the bewil* 
dering excitement of the warfare of the Reformation, but at laat re- 
turned to England and assumed her high station in the court of Anne. 
The age of Anne was one rather of improvement than invention oC 
polish than original labor. Whyt the mind of the seventeenth centmy 
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had extracted from the quarry by main strength, though it was ' rough 
and unhewn,' that of the eighteenth would seek only to beautify with 
the chisel ; the former originated, the latter amplified and adorned ; the 
one gave to mankind with their characteristic roughness and frankness 
what the benevolence of Heaven had given them ; the other manifested 
a pride in the appearance of their gifts. Such was the stamp of mind 
in the famous reign of Anne, though not of that rough, and in some re- 
spects rude originality, which marked the preceding age, yet of such 
refined taste and nice discrimination as to deserve the title classical. 
Steele, Addison, Swift, Jonson, Dryden, Pope, Pamell — all are names 
too legibly written * in the sands of Time,' to be forgotten. This was 
indeed the Augustan age of English literature, abounding with poets, 
satirists, critics, divines. 

Thus hastily have we glanced over the noblest models we can pro- 
pose for imitative study ; to attempt now to eulogize their peculiarities 
wonld, we fear, be but trifling with the good sense and perception of 
our readers. Yet we must be pardoned for so far examining them as 
we are necessitated by our proposed design. 

There is in the writings of these classic authors a strength of thought 
thai would alone compensate for any occasional want of originality. 
By their unwearied and fearless efforts they acquired a wonderful tact 
at handling their subject, in however difficult a form it might come to 
them. Their labor was before them, and the great motive with them 
in bringing it to a grand consummation, seems to have been that satis- 
faction, which great minds alone enjoy in the search and discovery of 
Truth. They broke through the lighter filaments of the soil and sank 
deep their implements beneath the surface, laying open to the light of 
the human understanding all that by the dilapidation of centuries had 
been well nigh buried for ever. Thought so bold and original could 
be hemmed in by no honeyed expressions or nice turning of language. 
They wrote in good strong Saxon, as dashing and unguarded as their 
own free natures. The vastness of the mine they had opened led 
them to other considerations than those of any method in laying out 
their labor. Within any definiteness of rules they could never be con- 
fined, leaders as they were rather than followers. Nor do they exhibit 
any of that regard for economy in employing their means, which has 
strongly marked a late age ; none of that fear of diminishing their 
strength, which betrays its very weakness. 

In their language too we find a copiousness, a vigor and yet a flexi- 
bility, which the speaker as well as the writer of the present age may 
study with advantage. With their thoughts their language is so nicely 
interwoven, that a disunion would render each more fiimsiness ; both 
are the coining of the noblest minds, and their union is the happiest 
consummation of all. Their expressions are employed not merely as 
rough receptacles for their conceptions, nor yet for any useless orna- 
ment with which to set them off; every word is pregnant with meaning, 
erery sentence is linked by the strongest bonds, and they carry about 
them a compactness and a finish, that deservedly earn for them a clas- 
sical rank. 
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In view of such profitable objects of study, the statesman and coun- 
«eUor may calculate on a valuable possession. By familiarity with 
them they are fortified with originality and strength, armed with quick- 
ness and sagacity, and exhibited in a dress of superlative ease and beau- 
ty. The skill of originality, finishing and presenting an argument, the 
true exciting fervor of language, the vigor and cbasteness of thought, 
the impulsive eloquence, which thrills while it charms and electrifies 
while it persuades, — with all these may the orator enrich himself bv 
faithful labor in these mines of pure English. 

But if the man of liberal education is not professedly to devote his 
talents to the distinguished callings of the orator, or the writer, in ad- 
dition to the elevated dignity it imparts to his character, and the high 
tone it lends to his influence in life, an acquaintance with the old au- 
thors will form a most enviable solace for his declining years. Hope 
and anticipation are powerful ingredients in the youthful character, and 
to no object does youth look forward with more elasticity of spirit than 
to the comforts and calm enjoyments of old age. We remember it to 
have been the advice of our experienced old instructor, as we were 
about entering University retirement, not only to sharpen and polish 
there those weapons on which to depend in the ' hurly-burly* of life's 
battle, but also to obtain under no mortgaged conveyance an eagerness 
for the solid food of learning, which would prove our firmest friend in 
declining years. The picture of such an old age has been faithfully 
drawn by Cicero ; the additional beauty a later period would give it, is the 
additional beauty of genius and learning and the purity of the Christian 
religion. 

We can well imagine the exalted happiness of one, who has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with his comrades in life's struggle, and now that 
his work is finished, has retired to the calm seclusion of private life, 
surrounded only by the friendly spirits of past ages he has loved and 
cherished from his youth. The tastes he early imbibed have < grown 
with his growth ;' what were once the subjects of his severer study, now 
form the greatest assistance to his relaxation. The deep tragedies of 
Shakspeare move his passions or excite his sympathies, the comedy of 
Jonson smooths for a time the wrinkles Time has written on his brow ; 
the caustic irony of Steele, or the polished elegance of Addison, shed 
over his soul a playful light. He in truth communes with the spirits of 
the world's ages. By the comfortable winter fireside, or strolling in 
4he * green lanes' in spring, or reclined on some mossy bank in summer, 
benei^ 

' the yew tree shade 
To liBten to the hiook that babbles by/ 

or gazing with pleasure on the pure delights of the ' Harvest Home,' 
these spirits all accompany him : he courts them in solitude and talks 
of them in social intercourse : and ' ere coldness wraps his sufiTering 
clay' and he pillows his silvered head in the quiet of the grave, they 
stand about him a faithful band, the truest handmaids of Religion in 
offering him hia last conadiations. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

A PLEA FOR XNCONBTANCT. 

Tm tmant bee from flower to flower. 

May roam at will the sweetest bower, 

And xie*er content for aye to sip 

The sparkling 6iop from Rose's lip, 

He steals each leafy covert thioogrh, 

And drinks from all the honey-dew ; 

Hen off npon his gaudy wing 

Away he flies — a careless thing. 

Hiofle shining orbs of beauty brigfat 

Must change with every hour of night — 

Must fade at last, and die away 

Before the glorious light of day. 

Hie dew that falls upon the flowers 

Most vanish with the morning hours. 

Yon heavenly bow, so bright and gay. 

Most lose its beauteous array. 

The rose may bud and bloom awhile, 

But it must lose its sweetest smile. 

Ah ! what can these in nature be, 

But emhlemH of inconstancy ? 

I am not, love, more light and free 

Than the truant honey bee. 

Not satisfied for an hour 

To Hve on one though sweetest flower, 

Unlike this ravisber of sweets. 

Who steals from evV^ Uoom he meets. 

And then, ingratitude to prove. 

Forgets, at eve, his morning love ; 

Who ne'er returns unto the rose. 

Bereft of quiet and repose 

By his delusive, flattering voice, 

Which swore it was his only choice ; 

Unlike this false, deceiving bee, 

I oft return, my love, to thee. 

And only by my rovings learn 

With what an ardent flame I bum. 

The many smiling flowers I sect. 

Lose all their charms, dear love, for thee ; 

And though I rove all Fbra's ways. 

My heart its constant homage pays 

Unto a single budding flower. 

That rules my every breath and hour. 

Then let me roam for ever noie, 

Smoe I can learn but to adore. W. C 
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THE WITCH. 

A TALI or THE LAST CKlfTURT. 
BT CUJUl. 

" The earth has babbles, as the water hath." — Macbbth. 
CHAPTER X. 

It took but a short time for Brownhead and the negro, with their 

Srisoner, to reach the central part of D . At they approached the 
ouse of Mr. Warden, they paused to consult upon the proper meas- 
ures for them to adopt. During the whole time since his capture, Riggs 
had not uttered a word, and he seemed determined to preserve the same 
obstinate silence. It was already nearly two hours past midnight, and 
Armstrong was at first inclined to take the spy immediately to the 
quarters of Col. Cook. Brownhead, however, insisted upon bringing 
him into the presence of Captain Warden, thinking that his tichngs 
would thus be more speedily obtained. The negro finally assent^, 
and passing through the avenue and around to the rear of the house, 
they entered by a private door, the key of which was left in Richard's 

n session for his peculiar accommodation. The hunter then struck a 
^ it, and having placed the prisoner in a chair, (his hands being still 
bound behind his back,) he left the negro in charge of him, and hasten- 
ed to call our hero. In a few moments he returned, accompanied by 
Hugh. 

" Rigga," said the young soldier, '' I am sonry to see you in this sit- 
uation ;----by the laws of war, you have of course forfeited 3rour life, 
but if you will faithfully reveal to us what knowledge you possess of 
the movements of the English, I give you my promise to do every thing 
in my power to save you." 

For a little while the prisoner made no reply ; but his features work- 
ed convulsively, and at last breaking silence he exclaimed, 

*< It is a hard thing to die. Captain Warden, and to die upon the scaf- 
fold harder still. But what I could tell you, can now do you no good, 
and for me to reveal it would be but cowardice ; — ^no, no, you will learn 
soon enough without my aid." 

*' Jim Riggs," said the hunter, earnestly, " I told you that I know'd 
your father, and when you was a little boy, not more than so high, I use 
to see you about the streets and everybody thought well of you ; — ^yoa 
was a bright boy, and if you'd taken the right side, you would have 
been a man; but you turned Tory, — so much the worse for you,— but 
arter all I can't bear to give you up— I don't want to see you hung, Jim 
Riggs — I dont. I liked your father, and your mother too— she died 
before you can remember ; if what you've got to tell can do us no good, 
it can't do you any hurt, — and if Captain Hugh here stands up for you, 
itil save you from the halter ; and you can come round to the righl tido 
aad make up for the past — you can, Jim." 
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The prisoner moodily shook his head. 

*' Look here," continued the hunter ; " if it was daylight, from this 
'ery winder, I could show you the old house which your father used to 
ive in ; I could show you the old bam where you played hide and 
leek ; and I could show you the men and the women here that were 
K>ys and gals with you, though now I think on't, some of 'em are dead 
md buried down in the grave-yard yonder — and there's the trees here, 
liin, that you used to climb, and the meadows and the orchards and the 
crooks, that you used to know — and the Britishers — blast 'em — would 
ipile the beauty and goodness of 'em all, if they could — and you, Jim 
Riggs — is it you that's goin' to help 'em to do all this ? — you left the 
P ■ folks in anger, 1 know — but, I calculate you never thought of 
this afore." 

*' It's enough, by !" exclaimed the prisoner, leaping from his 

ebair, with quivering lips; *' cut these cords, for Heaven's sake, and give 
me a musket ; — Richard Brownhead — Captain Warden, I'm a Tory no 
longer— I'm not I" 

" Hurraw !" shouted the hunter, springing to the side of Riggs, and 
severing the cords with his knife, " I knew you was sound at heart, Jim, 
ater all." 

** \Villiam,'^said Captain Warden, who had been watching the scene 
with much deep interest," go as quick as possible over to the house of 
Col. Cook and ask him to come here." 

The negro bowed and hastened away. Hugh then turned to the spy 
and said, " you know, Riggs, that it will be impossible for us to set you 
at liberty at oi^, however firmly we may be convinced of the integri- 
ty of your purposes. You shall, however, be as free as circumstances 
will aUow, till you can have a fair trial, and I apprehend little danger 
of its consequences." 

** I know. Captain Warden," replied Higgs, " how much I deserve, 
and I cannot blame the suspicion of your friends. But let me tell you 
that before twenty-four hours have passed, you will have need of every 
available man, and if Jim Riggs can do you any good, he's ready." 

*' Col. Cook will be here soon," said Warden, " and then we will hear 
your story and take what measures we can. Hark ! I think I hear 
them coming." 

As he spoke the last words, the negro opened the door and ushered 
in the officer they were expecting. He was a stout, middle aged man, 
with military whiskers and a searching eye, and a countenance whose 
general expression was stem and forbidding. 

'* What's this. Captain, what's this," exclaimed he, coming forward, 
** that you send for me at three o'clock at night for ?" 

" Richaxd and the negro have taken a prisoner, sir, who appears to 
liave some news of importance to communicate. He has been with the 
enemy, but seems anxious now to atone for his past conduct by doing 
all in his power for us." 

The Colonel advanced toward the captive and looked into his (ace. 
** Humph ! Riggs, hey ? A d— d Tory always ; — Captain Warden, 
tlua man is a spy." 
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" I fear it must be acknowledged so," said Hug^, " but he can, nev- 
ertheless, render us good service, and I think him honest in his deter- 
mination to change his conduct." 

" Well, well, let's hear his story, anjjr how." 

" Riggs," said Hugh, " we are waiting for your news." 

" I don't ask any favor of you," said the spy, ** try me and see wliat 
I'm worth, and may be, you'll not be anxious to give me the halter. 

Nearly twelve hours ago, Tryon landed two thousand troops at N , 

and is by this time far on his march toward this place. His intention if 
to destroy the military stores in D and to bum the town." 

The two officers looked at each other in breathless silence. 

«* I left the vessels at N as soon as they reached the shore, to 

meet a Tory named Martin, who has been in these parts and has vtnt- 
ed New York of late several times, bringing intelligence of the state of 
things here. I was with him and an Indian of his, when I was takea 
prisoner." 

*' I knew it, blast his pictur ! pos-si-bil-i-ty ! and he's got away agii, 
by the Lord !" exclaimed Brownhead. 

" Col. Cook," said Hugh, in a suppressed tone, *' will you step this 
way ?" and taking a light he led him through the hall into another 
room. Placing the light upon a table, he turned and exclaimed, '* for 
heaven's sake. Colonel, what shall we do ?" 

" Is that man telling the truth ?" asked the senior officer. 

«« Undoubtedly, sir, he is." 

" It's of no use, then, by ! They'll do just what they please. 

But we'll try to stop their triumph : who can we send t^yen. Silliman, 
immediately ?" 

** Riggs, himself?" said Hugh, inquiringly. 

*< No, no, I dare not trust him. Let me see ; there's Lockwood— 
he's just the man; knows every road and lane in the county." 

«* You're right, sir ; I'll send Richard for him at once." 

In the course of an hour the messenger was despatched, supplied 
with verbal communications to the General, urging immediate assist- 
ance and detailing the forces and intentions of the enemy. This being 
done, it was the next care of the two officers to see what measures 
could be taken for the defense of the place. Leaving Riggs in a kind 
of general custody with Richard and the negro, they hastened to collect 
what individuals they could find, to join the handfull of troops statioBad 
there. After doing their utmost, they found it impossiUe to raise a 
force of two hundred men, and even for these there was no anuinitaon. 
It was now toward sunrise, and the whole village had become alarmed. 
The small body of patriots had been hastily gathered together widi 

such arms as they could procure at the moment. D at that time 

was built mainly upon a single street, running North and Sooth, and 
about a mile in length. At its southern extremity this street or road 
turned to the East, and after proceeding in that direction a little mors 
than a furlong, took a winding course over a considerate hill to- 
ward the village of B . There were several dweUing-houees and 

a church belonging to the Episcopal denomination, aleng llM fait ef 
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lie road which run due east, and these formed the lower portion of the 
»wn. On the comer which we have described, just at the end of the 
main str^t, were collected the scanty American forces. Col. Cook and 
Daptain Warden were in earnest consultation with some of the inferior 
ifficers as to the most proper course to be adopted. Meanwhile, the 
RFomen and children of the village, assisted by some few of the men, 
noetiy the aged, or those who from some bodily infirmity were unable 
to join the troops, were making preparations on every side for flight 
l^agons and ox carts, laden with such articles as necessity, avarice, af- 
fection, or whim would select, and often also with females and children, 
irere hurrying through the street towards the North. The sun rose in 
sloudless splendor, and the meadows, forests, and pasture fields, clothed 
in the first verdure of Spring, glistened in the mornins radiance. But 
mud the confusion of rattling, shouting, shrieking, and feminine terror, 
ihere was little opportunity to observe or think of the appearance of 
UEtemal nature. Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Lappet, who were so con- 
ipicuous in our first chapter, whom we had nearly forgotten in the hurry 
if narration, were particularly distingubhed for their exclamations and 
their exertions. 

'* Oh ! deary me !" cried the latter, as she was hastening i^p the street 
irith some unnameable articles of female apparel tied up together, de- 
jiending from one hand, and a large bandbox from the other, while she 
carried a looking-glass and a china tea-pot under her arms, *' what tkaU 
pre do! Why, law ! there's Mrs. Wilkins," and she passed across the 
itreet to share her griefs with that lady, who was proceeding in the same 
lirection. 

*' Massy on us !** said Mrs. W. making a full stop, and placing on the 
iralk a large wash-tub and a blue umbrella, which she was endeavoring 
» preserve from British ravages, " is that you, Miss Lappet 1 oh ! I'm 
w glad to see somebody to talk to." 

" Pick up your things, Mrs. Wilkins," replied the other, " and well 
alk as we go along. Why," she continued, as the matron followed her 
lirections, ** did you ever hear of the like in all your bom days ? 
rhey're goin' to bum the town up, and kill all the folks— oh dear ! oh 
lear."- 

** How many on 'em is there V* inquired Mrs. Wilkins. 

^ Oh ! I don't know, they say there's millions on 'em — and theyll 
Border all the men, and they treat the women awfully — they say !" 

** Miss Lappet," said the matron, solemnly, " they won't." 

** There— there's a cart, and room enough for us on't too," cried the 
naiden lady, and shrieking for the vehicle to stop, they hurried to so- 
mre a place in it for their accommodation. 

But we must return to the movements of the two officers. While 
key were yet consulting, Mr. John Warden came to the place of ren- 
10ZVOUS in great excitement. " Look here, sir," exclaimed he, ad- 
h^ssing our hero, " why the devil didn't you call me up with the rest ? 
! might have remained in ignorance till this moment, if it hadn't been 
or Mrs. Barton — poor woman, she's horriblr frightened. Pre sent 
krmstrong off with her and such articles as sne wished to carry awmy, 

VOL.IZ. 28 
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in the old Inmber wagon. Richard and that npy wte talking over old 
times, and / want to know what we're going to do." 

" Why, sir/* said the Colonel, '* we shall be obliged to evacuate the 
place, I fear." 

*' Evacuate ! No, no, fight 'em, Colonel ; give me a musket ; zounds ! 
evacuate !" 

'* But, uncle," said Hugh, '* there are two thousand armed regoltr 
troops, to somewhat less than two hundred unarmed, unprovided men 
like these here." The bachelor muttered two or three execrations up- 
on the British in general, and at last replied, " well, well, I suppose 
you are right, but it's hard, though." 

" We have crammed the church full of stores," said Col. Cook, "and 
disposed of more in various places, — what is left we wish to carry 
away with us as far as possible. It will be necessary to procure carto 
and wagons for this purpose, and the sooner we set about it the better." 
In this opinion the other officers unanimously coincided, and it was 
speedily communicated to the troops. Men were sent in various direc- 
tions to procure vehicles, which were speedily loaded with military 
provisions, and the little band were ready to depart. Richard Brown- 
nead was sent for and Riggs guarded by him, and a soldier was placed 

near the centre of the troops. Two hours later, D was left almost 

desolate, a few only of the inhabitants, who hoped for safety from their 
inoffensive character, remaining behind. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The spy had correctly stated the number of the forces which were 

now approaching D . They consisted of about two thousand men 

under the command of Gen. Tryon. It was nearly two hours past mid 
day, when the van of the hostile troops gained the summit of the em- 
inence southeast of the place, on the road from B . Tryon him- 
self, mounted on a noble bay charger, was in front of the whole ; on 
his left rode Sir William Erskine, and on his right walked — ^John Mar- 
tin. As the General reached the top of the hill, and saw the village 
reposing peacefully in the valley beneath, he ordered a halt. Turning 
around, he surveyed for a moment his forces, which were slowly filling 
up the hollow behind him, and then looking again earnestly at the town, 
he exclaimed, pointing with his drawn sword toward the rustic dwell- 
inp, 

" They'll soon be blazing. Sir William !" 

The knight shook his head, but made no reply. 

" Well, we must on," continued Tryon. " March !" then as they re- 
sumed their progress, addressing the Tory, he inquired, " which is the 
church you mentioned, Martin ?" 

'* The one nearest us ; the rebels have stuffed it full of stores, hoping 
as it belonged to the Establishment it might escape, and secure its con- 
tests." 
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'* I think we shall take the liberty of removing thoee contents, how- 
ftTer," replied the General, with a laugh, "though we spare the edifice." 

Aware by the reports of the scouts who had been sent in advance of 
the troops, that the American forces had retreated, the English regiments 
made no delay in entering the town and commencing their work of 
destruction. Dividing into small parties, they ranged at will through 
the place, burning the dwellings and out-houses, and destroying every 
species of consumable property. The church, in which a large quan- 
tity of military stores had been placed, was broken open, its contents 
dragged out, piled into a heap and set on fire. In the short space of 
■n hour, the village presented only a dismal scene of blazing habita- 
tions, and a lawless soldiery, glorying in their powers of destruction. 
Several of the inhabitants who had ventured to remain, were seen, 
denounced as rebels, murdered, and their bodies thrown into the flames. 

Among the foremost in the work of ruin was John Martin. With 
Grahtimut by his side, for the Indian had also found his way into the 
Bntish ranks, the Tory heaped up piles of inflammable materials against 
the devoted buildings, and flred them with fiendish delight. When 
tbey came to the house of Mr. Warden, he first entered it and rifled it 
of every thing valuable, and then consigned it to the same fate with 
the rest. He remained gazing at it till all his companions deserted 
him, even to the Indian, and he stood alone in the avenue before it, 
watching the flames as they played about its walls, and burst out of the 
windows. At last, as the roof fell in, he turned to go away. . At that 
moment a hand was laid*on his shoulder, and a low voice close to his 
ear said, '* a pleasant sight, John." 

The Tory turned quickly, gazed eagerly into the face of the speak- 
er, and exclaimed, " Good ! Riggs, have you escaped ?" 

" Ay, John, I was too much for them, and have got back in time to 
take my share of the sport." 

" But how, man ; how did you contrive it ?" 

^ Hoaxed 'em, — but never mind that; the undertaking you spoke of, 
in which you wished to get rid of the Indian ; what was it ?" 

'' The devil, Riggs ! I had hke to have forgotten that ; and Grahti- 
■Hifs oflf now, too,— just in lime. You've seen this Captain Warded, 
I suppose ; well, hc*8 got a girl ofl* here in the woods, whom he's des- 
perately in love with. I hate him, Jim Riggs, and I mean to carry ofl* 
his sweetheart; ha ! ha ! a glorious plan, isn't it ? She's a perfect angel 
too— will you go with me, Jim ? It wants an hour and a half of sipset 
yet ; she lives with nobody but an old woman." 

'* No, John, I want to stay here and see Tryon ; you'd better go alone ; 
yonll be sure enough." 

" Perhaps I will, but I want to be more than sure enough ; however, 
if you can't go, I'll get some of our friends here ; there's plenty of 'em 
that'll go a dozen miles for a pretty face." 

" Yes, yes," said Riggs, "you're right; well, I must be off'— success 
to you ;" he turned and walked hastily away. Proceeding at a rapid 
nue up the main street towards the north, he paused not till he reached 
the upper part of the town. Several soldiers met and recognized him. 
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but as he was well known among the British troops he was suffered to 
pass without molestation. At last be stopped, sprang over the fence 
into the fields, and crossing several inclosed lots, came to an orchard, 
where a horse, ready caparisoned, was fastened to a tree. Loosing the 
animal, he mounted him, and rode through an opening in the rude fence, 
across another inclosure, and finally again entered the road. He now 
gave spurs to his horse, and advanced with great speed along the route 
which the retreating American forces had taken. In a short time he 
came up with the colonial troops, and dismounting, he hastened at once 
to the van, and saluted Captain Warden. 

"You return quick, Riggs ; how goes it in D ?" inquired the 

youn g officer. 

** I bad need be in a hurry. Captain,*' was the reply. " Pve some 

rather particular information to communicate. D of course is in a 

blaze. I saw your uncle's house perish with the rest, and Martin stood 
alone, gloating over it." 

" Let it go — let it go ; a day of reparation will come sooner or later; 
but the information you mentioned, what is it V* 

The spy briefly related his conversation with Martin, and when he 
finished, Hugh without speaking hastened to the side of the commandbg 
officer, and exclaimed in a low voice, 

*' Col. Cook, 1 must leave the troops for a time, and I wish to take 
Brownhead and Riggs with me." 

** We can hardly spare a man now. Captain," said the Colonel, with a 
surprised look, " much less you ; is the occasion urgent ?" 

" My betrothed bride, sir, who I thought was in a place of safety, is 
in danger of falling into the hands of John Martin. I wish to save her, 
and rid the earth of him." 

" Go," said Col. Cook " for heaven's sake, go ; I know too well a 
young man's feelings to attempt or wish to hinder you. May you suc- 
ceed in both your objects." 

** Where shall I probably find you on ray return?" inquired Hugh, ** if 
I ever return." 

*' Not far from this neighborhood. The country will become alarm- 
ed, and 1 doubt not but that Gren. Silliman is already on the march ia 
this direction." 

Without further delay. Warden hastened back to the spy and said to 
him in a low voice, 

*' Riggs, I of course wish to defeat this Tory in his machinations ; I 
know where the object of his schemes is, and I intend to hasten there at 
once. Will you accompany me ?" 

" You couldn't please me better. Captain, than by taking me with you 
— ^shall we go alone ?" 

" No, Richard must go with us ; call him here." 

Riggs speedily found the hunter and brought him to our hero. 

" Wall," said he, " what's the matter now. Mister Hugh ?" 

** Are you ready to give John Martin another chase, Richard ?" iaqoir- 
ed Warden. 
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'* Pos-si-bil-i-ty though ! have we got a chance at him agin 1 Ready ? 
[ calculate so. Where on airth ia the crittur ?** 

** Not far from Rapaug, I fear." 

** Blast his infamal pictur ! a*ter Miss Orra agin ; wal, wal, come 
ilong, let's go." 

In a short time our hero, the hunter, and Riggs, mounted on fresh hors- 
!• and armed with rifles, hurried away by a cross-road, leading around 
o the west of D , toward the Rapaug hills. 

[to M OONTDfUIII.] 



PROGRESS OF CIVIL FREEDOM. 

The " advancement of civilization" is a phrase often employed in 
ifae most trivial connections, but which, in its reality and importance, is 
leaerving our serious consideration. Progression may be well termed 
% law of human society. Onvoard is the motto of life. In every de« 
pvtment of the arts and of practical life, improvement has followed 
improvement in such rapid succession, that life now bears no resem- 
Uuice to life in days gone by. In the profound researches of science, 
the investigations of philosophy, and in every species of human leam- 
iag, the mind continues to advance nearer, still nearer to ideal perfection, 
with time its only limit, and disposition its only hindrance. And such 
iadeed is the legitimate result of our mental constitution. Possessing 
a mind all-grasping and unlimited in its expansion, active and inquisi- 
five ; animated by passion and urged on by ambition, the course of man 
must be onward and his goal improvement. 

The superiority of miMlem society over the ancient, in no way per- 
haps would appear in so favorable a light, as by making the moral in- 
floence exerted in each, the measure of their comparative excellence. 
The exchange of physical for moral power, is the chief purpose of all 
human instruction. Liberty cannot hope for a stable existence, or right 
for an univerdal acknowledgment, till morals are not only the result of 
our religious obligations, but also regulate all our social and civil rela- 
tions. To unite civil with religious freedom, and to recognize private 
•quality as the foundation of political power, has been the object, first 
in importance, but almost the last to be achieved in the past history of 
man. This has been the especial prerogative of modem times. Slavery 
no longer presents the plea of justice for its support, and tyranny hides 
her coward head in lands of semi-barbarism. Slavery, it is true, still 
pollutes the character of America, the freest land the sun shines upon ; 
bat as a damning legacy of former generations, which even the consid- 
erations of tempoiary expediency can barely tolerate. The unanimous 
voice of the enlightened world is in favor of civil freedom, neither 
through prejudice or preference, or as a favor granted to the crowd, but 
as an inborn and jindeniable right. With this, the received opinion of 
iocieiy, better can never be succeeded by worse. We regard it as the 
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chief bulwark of our own hopes of political prosperity^ a bond of unioa 
to philanthropists, and the harbinger of a glorious era. 

The very character of political truth may be considered the principal 
cause of its gradual progress. Immutable in its nature, and univeroal 
in its application to every social relation, it contains that within itself, 
which must convince mankind of its laws and their importance, when- 
ever they rightly comprehend the object of their own existence, and 
their duties in promoting the natural peace and harmony of the world. 
Duty, as regulating the mutual intercourse of man, as constituting a 
motive to action universally received, is of such a nature, that the hu- 
man mind can neither deny or forego its authority. Among the plains 
of Hindoostan, the African deserts, or the American forests, as well as 
in civilized communities, it is the prime mover of every religious feeling 
and action. But we are compelled to admit, that its precepts have but 
seldom been correctly understood, or the heart is far blacker than we 
would willingly believe. One of the chief advantages of the advance- 
ment of civilization is, to define the precise limits of duty, and enforce 
its dictates. By tearing away the thick veil of mysticism, which, as 
the garb of iniquity is wont to deceive the ignorant — leads them to be- 
lieve virtue vice— it discloses the secret springs of action, and renders 
principle the moral governor of our race. Thus our true duty becomes 
our guide, without the liability of being perverted, and he who acts tbe 
villain must also possess the villain^s character. 

But this, which ought to embrace our whole conduct, has been gen- 
erally, heretofore, and is too often at the present day, restricted to 
private morality. There are few truths of more importance to man 
than political truths, and they may be said to bear the same relatioas 
to his temporal that religious truths do to his eternal welfare. Yet for 
many centuries this principle of duty was rarely, if ever, applied to civil 
relations. True, politics have been confounded with religion, church 
united with state, and duty to God substituted for duty to man. A griev- 
ous mistake, well characteristic of human fallibility, and one which 
has clearly proved that if it is human to err, it is also our lot fearfully 
to atone for our faults. It is perfectly natural indeed, that the claims of 
religion should be recognized previous to the existence of civil freedom. 
For the existence of a creator is engraved on our very hoarts, so that 
even the ignorant must believe, though he may not appreciate. He may 
neglect the loud calls of religion for justice to mortals, but can never 
overlook his own dependence on an immortal being. But liberty, we 
contend, cannot exist as a rights until our social duties are well under- 
stood, and possess the same influence as other moral principles over 
the minds of the virtuous portion of society. For such is the progress 
of society. In its earliest stages men are ruled by circumstances — 
in its more advanced, periods by principle. Nor can any instituticm be 
permanent in an enlightened community, which is not based on such 
foundations. Such we would believe is the basis of our own republic, 
constitutes its strength, and will alone ensure its success. If it perish, 
the same funeral knell may serve for liberty and hope. 

We have frequently seen the freedom of ihe present tncad baek to 
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lie days of eariy lore. Greece and Rome are pointed out as the noble 
izaroples we should imitate. Far be it from us to detract ought from 
lieir fame. But we deny that the principle of universal equality— -our 
ywn impregnable fortress — was ever acknowledged. Theirs was the 
freedom of might, not of right. The will of the small portion of the 
citizens who managed the government, restricted neither by conscience 
BT duty, was as abfMolute as the tyrants, and often as unjust. Slavery 
Blasted in its worst forms, the right unquestioned. Encroachments 
npoD foreign powers were deemed not only politic but laudable. And 
oppression at home, as well as conquest abroad, formed an essential part 
of their state policy. The security of walled towns, the habits of 
pastoral life, and the independence of mountaineers, have been looked 
open as the great sources of human freedom — the means of its preser- 
vation — and the ultimate causes of those mighty revolutions in latter 
times. The important influence of these we readily admit ; but like 
the investigations of the alchymists, they have led to the discovery of 
principles wholly unsuspected before, but now universally allowed, if 
BOt practiced. Then liberty was but a name for unrestrained license, 
DOW, it is the title of a sacred and inalienable right. 

The progress of liberty must be, and has been, coincident with the 
progress of learning. There is no civilized nation on the face of the 
earth, which has not sprung from barbarian ancestors, except our own ; 
uid the course of improvement, thus far, is a good illustration of the 
principle we wish to establish. Knowledge needs but be once acquired, 
sad it has an existence as real and stable as the everlasting hills. In 
the infancy of society, as nothing is known, chance and experiment 
ue the only means of self-cultivation, and nations often continue long 
in this feeble state, before they learn the use of their intellectual facul- 
ties, and take the first step in the '* march of civilization.'* This has 
frequently been termed the natural state of man ; and in one sense it truly 
may be considered such ; for natural causes and the crude uncultivated 
passions of the breast alone influence his conduct. If liberty exists, it 
is the liberty of accident, not of principle. The wandering Arab, or 
roaming savage, like the horde of bandits, are free, simply because 
no one has subdued them ; and the power which constitutes their sole 
security to-day, may be the cause of their subjection to-morrow. 

But after men are convinced of the existence, as well as of the im- 
portance of learning, and the period of youth has arrived — that period 
of society, when the enthusiastic student and visionary alchymist, 
consume day and night in their lonely cell, wasting life away in dili- 
gent thought and unremitting toil — advancement even here is necessarily 
slow. The little that already has been revealed, is easily learned, and 
like the light which penetrates the grate of the prisoner's cell, merely 
serves to render his darkness visible, and his confinement the more 
painful. This is emphatically the age of discovery— discovery both of 
the principles established for the regulation of the material world, and 
of those for the government of mankind. When leading minds point 
out the paths their successors explore— when physical and political 
troths become no longer imaginary, but real. Now a Galileo and a 
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Bacon penetrate and divulge the secret arcana of nature. Not far 
distant follow those terrible reTolotions, which shook Europe to her 
centre— those mighty heavings of her populace, in their attempts to 
shake off the yoke of oppression, which have produced a change of 
opinion respecting their social rights, in no way inferior to that effected, 
by these scholars, respecting the laws of the world we inhabit. Taking 
his results from the study, and applying them to practical life, posterity 
reap the full advantage of the phUosopher's investigations. Socie^ 
rapidly advances into die full vigor of manhood. Knowledge becomes 
an essential characteristic of a noble man, and right of a noble govern- 
ment. 

Such, in our opinion, is the present condition of the enlightened world, 
or at least soon will be. There appears to us, indeed, to be a close and 
striking resemblance between the enterprise of middle life and the 
multifarious projects, religious, moral, and political, which are now oc- 
cupying the attention of every civilized people. We are no dreamers 
in human perfectability, but the natural order of things would certainly 
indicate, that a wise old age should succeed our present state. Expe- 
rience is the only book which the great mass of men can read with 
profit to themselves. Its pages are now rapidly turning, and a lesson 
of wisdom must be the inevitable result. 

The germ of political power was planted at the creation, and inherent 
in man, is now a wide-spreading tree that covers the earth. It has 
offered to our race many bright promises of universal happiness and 
prosperity, but, like the first blossoms of the fruit-tree, they have proved 
premature and unproductive. These blossoms have been succeeded 
by others less deceptive, and the fruit-apolitical equality-*-is now, 
under the clear sun of general intelligence, rapidly ripening for a glorious 
harvest. Z. 



HOME. 

i 

How many are the tender chorda that move 
At mention of that fondly cheriahed spot 
'Twaa there joang life fint dawned upon ua. There 
Intdligence peeped forth, a feeble ray 
Of light divine ; but destined yet, perhaps, 
To span a boandleaa oniverse at once, 
And fiiUhom nature's deepest, blindest works : 
And upward rising, scale those dizxy heights. 
The boldest seraph's wing ne'er yet assayed, 
Mobile toiling to behold creation's bound. 

The name of Motbik, which we there first learned 
To lisp, ooDies up wid| all its magie charma, 
To add attraetMB to tbs pkwe^ and shed 
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A brighter hutat 'lomid 6Mh IwDowwl nook. 
Twai there eke opened to ov wooderiiy miade 
Tliooe holy trathe, eo vest that Angels tearoe 
Can comprehend them, in their tali extent; 
And yet eo simple that the merest child — 
Enlightened horn on high— can understand. 
And learn the way to CTorlasting IKSb. 

The thoQght of hewu enkindles op aftesh 
The loves and passions of life's early morn. 
The waking dreams of childhood's happy hours, 
With all their numberless, enchanting scenes — 
Like recollections of some fairy tale. 
Of angel-forms and earthly paradise- 
Come rushing through the mind ; imparting lifs, 
And joy, and hope, and warm afl»ctions, such 
As in the spring of life are teent to fin 
The youthful breast, beftire the chilling hand 
Of time — ^the frosts of unrequited lovo— 
The odd returns of misplaced con6dence— 
Have nipt the tender bud of hope, and shut 
The avenues, through which aflfoctions flow. 

Fain would I cast a parting glance at those 
Transporting hours* — reflecting brightness, like 
Hie cloudless beams of a May-moming sun, — 
Ere misty darkness veils them from my eyes, 
Or time hath home me on, with rapid wing. 
Beyond their sight Each pi^^sing year obscures 
The view, and makes their mem*ry more and more 
Like some fond, fleeting dream, which leaves a £unt, 
Though Imgering impression on the mind. 
And yet they tell of young companions gone-^ 
Of friends and playmates sleeping in the gravo— 
Of broken ties, and sundered bonds, which nought 
But death could break. — Of happy q>irits, free 
To roam the fields of endless blessedness ; 
And sometimes, doubtless, wand*ring back to meet 
Familiar friends on oft frequented ground, 
To cheer their lonely pilgrimage, and help 
Them on to bliss. 

Who would not lovt at tiroes 
To steal from busy life, and linger near 
His childhood's home? and revel 'mid the thougfato 
Of by-gone days and early happiness 7 
When eViy grove was filled with neheit ttniBft 
>u iz. 99 
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Of muflio, and eaeh kwn wove frMhnev, lik« 
Another Eden : — when the Tery flowen 
That p'cw uound our reett fit enblenis eeeiwen, 
Of life ; and Natme'e adf looked bot to onUe^— 
When all the world was elad in frieadihip*t garb, 
And knave and mliam wera annwanmy Miinida— 
When ev'ry thing we law, and felt, and heard. 
To ufl was real as the ground we trod : 
And men were jndged of, not by inward worth. 
But by the hollow forms of ootward show« — 
The only standard artless innocenoe 
Had learned to use. 

I envy not the man, 
Who treads with stoic leet o'er scenes like I 
Whose heart leaps not, at sight of childish i 
Who does not, in imagination, love 
To turn, and live again his boyhood oVr: 
Nor like the eagle, feels bis youth nnewed. 
When from long absence homeward bent, his eye 
Espies each tree, and shrub, and rising knoO, 
As when in simple innocence he first 
Went forth, and thought he saw the bounds of earth. 
Hit soul bdits a monster, not a man. 
And better might he sedc some kmely hannt, 
And lead a hennit's solitary life. 
With no companions but the senseless brutes— 
No friends to stand beside his dymg bed, 
Orbear his body to its jast repose, — 
Than mock bio feUow men with human ferra. 
While nothing human dwells within his breast 
There let him listen to the dismal owl, 
Or start to hear the ill-omened raven cry — 
Let croaking fiogs disturb his troubled sleep, 
And grinning witohes dance around his couch ; 
But keep— Oh ! keep him fiom the hannts of nan, 
Lest curses rest upon them for Ats sake, 
Whose heart of steel knows no accord with lAstrs, 
'Nor harnKmiaes with the softest notes 
That move the human souL Dblta. 
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REFORM. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the present age seems to be aa 
dent xeal for reform. A Catholic priest inculcates the doctrine of 
tml abstinence from intoxicating liquors, and immediately the spariL- 
Dg cup is dashed to the earth ; an Irish repealer excites a little peaceful 
liialion^ and the mightiest empire in the world is shaken to its founda- 
ons. Wonderful indeed is the rapidity with which these great human 
igenerations advance, if we compare them with those of former ages. 
'here we can distincUy trace the progress of the little curl cloud as it 
takes it way slowly, though steadily, above the horizon and advances 
gainst the numerous opposing currents ; here, almost the first intima- 
on we have of its approach, is in the rattling of the thunder and the 
onfusion of the elements. Then it took centuries to effect the motft 
idispensable reform ; now, little more than years are requisite for the 
mat radical changes. 

We are not of those, who derive the greatest pleasure from censuring 
very thing which is done now-a-days, neither of those who imagine 
nat man has reached the extreme point, the *' ultima Thule" of his 
eatination, whence he is soon to retrograde, or whence, at least, he is to 
«ope for no further progress. We see that he has been steadily on the 
dTance for the last thousand years, and can perceive no reason why 
le shall not continue so for a thousand more. Indeed, we think that 
neh must be the case almost in his own despite. Yet where is the 
K^d heart, the confident mind, that entertains no fears from this spirit 
>f reform ? Who is there that does not see in many of its manifesta- 
ions the presages of troubles, dangers, and horrors, that threaten to vie 
irith, if not to surpass any that the reign of terror ever witnessed ? If 
here are any such, we are not of the number. It is impossible 
o behold, without apprehension, the enthusiastic ardor which per- 
rades certain classes upon many of these subjects ; and none, if we- 
nay judge of the blossoms, promises a richer crop of tumult and de- 
itruction than Liberty. It may excite some surprise, that an American 
ibould express doubts with regard to the beneficial effects which an 
irdor for liberty is likely to produce ; yet it is even so. The most 
lealous Christian of the eleventh and twelfth centuries might have 
krabted the salutary consequences of the religious enthusiasm which 
listinguished that era. He might have discerned, in the enthusiasm 
liat made the good Christian, the devout and pious man, or that girded 
Ml the sword in defense of the pilgrims to the holy shrine, the same 
iesling, that, a little perverted, was to assume the most hideous forms 
if fanaticism, to turn the lance against the breast of his brethren who 
loight differ somewhat in doctrine from himself, and to make one vast 
funeral pile of the fairest portion of Europe. So it is with us. Rever- 
Bncing in the highest degree the banner under which the reformers 
march, we cannot but fear that it will be polluted in scenes of blood, 
which nothing but its own sacred character will prevent from covering 
tt with disgrace. Liberty is to us a real thing, and not a name, nol 
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a mere phantasm of the enthusiast's brain. Its constituent and es- 
sential parts are peace, good order, security, and we may add, that sug- 
gested by Mr. Carlyle, bread. If these are obtained under the despot's 
rule, then there does the eagle of liberty perch, rather than on the Pan- 
theon of anarchical revolutionists. Much is said of the practical na- 
ture of the age. In relation to the physical sciences it undoubtedly is so. 
Few researches are made in them without an eye to practical utility. 
The chemist no longer wearies himself for years in search of the phi- 
losopher's stone, or the other dreams of alchemy, but rather employs 
the vast resources of his art in discovering the properties of steam ; 
while the philosopher, discarding the idea of perpetual, inherent mo- 
tion, is content to apply the mighty powers of nature to his machines. 
But far other is the state of the speculative sciences, and particuiariy 
those of politics and government, upon which chiefly reform is runaiog 
madly through the world. In these we seem to be still theorizing with 
Aristotle, or rhetorizing with Plato. Neither has the experience of 
twenty centuries cast any satisfactory light upon the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the capability of man to govern himself ; nor does the vast mass 
of facts which history furnishes, enable him to deduce any definite and 
well-estabhshed conclusion upon the important point. Indeed, in this, 
government appears to bear a close resemblance to medicine. The 
physician who, practising upon the Sangrado system, should pre- 
scribe in every case a remedy which has been successful in one, with- 
out regard to the constitution and habits of the patient, or the various 
symptoms of the disease, would deservedly obtain the reputation of a 
quack. So with the statesman ; the phenomena which he observes in 
one country must be materially modified in their application to another. 
History may cast much light upon his course, but it furnishes him with 
no " Pocket Manual" of political medicine, by which he may heal the 
disorders of the state ; no panacea, which is to remove all diseases, past, 
present, and to come. In truth, he who pronounces any single form 
of government or institution the best in the world, the one, is very like 
the quack who declares No. 6 to be " the universalest remedy in crea- 
tion," and who administers it, on all occasions, alike to his horse and 
his son. Yet how often has this kind of quackery been introduced into 
politics ? We have seen English measures ingrafted upon our policy, 
without the slightest regard to the differences which exist between the 
natures and the situations of the countries. That they were beneficial 
there, was considered as quite sufficient evidence that they would prove 
so here. Such, however, is the tendency of this reforming spirit. Ei- 
ther laying down some vain theory, it proceeds to act upon it, without 
reflecting upon the consequences, or it deduces its argument from cases 
in no way analogous. The results of such a course, it is evident, must 
be highly pernicious. To illustrate our remarks, we will cite an ex- 
ample — that of England, over which the storm is rapidly gathering ia 
all its blackness. 

A large party now exists in that country, which, deriving confideoce 
from its success in ours, would there also indefinitely extend popular 
rights. Thers can scarce be iwo cases more dissimilsr. The out ii 
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lemocratic in all its feelings and interests, — was founded upon these 
dnciples, which have " grown with its growth and strengthened with 
ts strength," and, moreover, enjoys advantages for their development, 
a the character of its inhabitants, the nature and extent of its territory, 
KMsessed to an equal degree by no other people. The other has ever 
men accustomed to aristocratic institutions, and is oppressed with a re- 
lundant population, confined within the limits of a small island. Under 
hose circumstances it is, that they would proclaim the universal equality 
i man, — that they would open the ballot-box to the ignorant manufac- 
arer of Leeds, equally with the intelligent merchant of London. This 
I evidently the course of events in England. Power is rapidly gliding 
rom the hands of the few to the many ; not an intelligent and well- 
idncated, but an ignorant and degraded many. The contest is not one 
(Mr the abolition of corn-laws, or the repeal of an oppressive and obnoxious 
■riff, (which, however, we are endeavoring to fasten upon ourselves,) 
ir for the adoption of any measures which may tend to ameliorate the 
ioodition of the poorer classes. Were this all, we should only say, 
' God speed you !" But, although these may appear on the surface, 
f we look a little deeper, we cannot fail to perceive, that the real strug- 
^e is one for power. It is but the onward progress of that ball which 
he sans-culottes of Paris set in motion. " Democracy," says Carlyle, 
' it everywhere the inexorable demand of these ages, swifUy fulfilling 
tself. From the thunder of Napoleon battles to the jabbering of open 
'•stry in St. Mary Axe, all things announce Democracy." We cannot 
mt doubt whether these principles can ever be applied with safety in 
Snrope, but have no hesitation in averring, that they cannot at the 
nrasent time. 

" Often," sajrs some writer, — we quote from memory, — " have we 
leen a child, mounted on the shoulders of his father, clap his hands 
ind cry that he was taller than pa." Such, we imagine, would be the 
itate of England, were the universal suffrage adopted. The people 
night boast of their liberty and equal rights, but they would still be 
lestitute, miserably destitute of the bodily or intellectual strength which 
done renders it respectable. The height of which they were proud, 
irould prove illusory, and they would have at last to descend to the level 
o which nature has allotted them. iThe possession of certain privileges 
ices not constitute the freeman); it is the safety with which these may 
)e intrusted to him. It is not tho universal exercise of the right of 
Kiffirage that elevates the American citizen, but rather the intellectual 
md moral cultivation, which renders him capable of deciding upon 
iia laws by which he will be governed. Strip him of these, and you 
convert his beverage into poison, his blessing into a curse. Indeed, 
ilready have we experienced many inconveniences from granting this 
privilege to ignorant emigrants, although they constitute not a tithe of 
our population. Unable to appreciate its value, they are ready at all 
times to dispose of it to the highest bidder ; and thus a system of cor- 
ruption and bribery is engendered, the effects of which, in some of our 
large cities, are severely felt, and which, were it to become general, 
wrald {ffove utterly destructive. That such consequences would ensue 
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in a far greater degree upon its introduction into anj of the Eoropeu 
states, th« mass of the people of which are of this character, none can 
reasonably doubt. 

Another evil of this reforming spirit, closely connected with the one 
we have just been discussing, but of far greater magnitude, is its en- 
dent tendency to excite a war of classes, of all the most horrible, as it 
can only terminate in the extermination of one or the other. Passing 
by its advance to this in our own country, we again revert to the case of 
England. We can there plainly perceive the leaven of discontent (et* 
menting in the breasts of the lower classes against the 'iun working aris* 
tocracy," the gay and flippant noblfi^who, with his jC 100,000 a year, 
spends his time between the fox-chase and the race-field, or in exciting 
the admiration of gaping Londoners, by some new and splendid equipage. 
That there should exist such a class, that there should be men in so- 
ciety, who can boast that for twenty generations the hands of their an- 
cestors have never been soiled with work, is, when viewed theoretically, 
a melancholy fact. Yet where is the country in which, to some ex- 
tent, it does not exist ? Where is the hive that has not its drones ? 
Even in this " mammon-loving Yankee land" of ours, there are num- 
bers, as he who will turn his mind to the Broadway D'Orsays, wiU rea- 
dily allow. They are small imitations, it is true, a kind of breastpin 
likeness, but the features are impressed with the fidelity of the daguerre- 
otype. But, could the English destroy, without a convulsion, their or- 
der of nobility, would it be well, would it be politic, to do so ? With- 
out entering into a discussion of this question in all its bearings, we 
would merely refer to the efifects induced in France by the adoption of 
a similar measure. The revolution abolished all distinction of rank, 
and introduced the law of equal inheritance, than which none could be 
theoretically more just, but which in practice has proved a blighting 
curse to the land, the very locust of political legislation. Agriculture 
has in consequence been reduced to a miserably low state. Yet the 
one is the natural result of the other. To render the abolition of titles 
effectual, there must be devised some measure by which an aristocracy 
of wealth will not arise, equally proud, equally idle, and eqnaUy 
detestable. Indeed, speak as we may about the natural equality of 
man, there is not a country in which it is practically acknowledged ; 
wealth, education, talent, must and will inevitably form distinctions ia 
society. Sweep away one body of nobility, and another arises. Wealth 
will be obtained ; this gives education, and education soon acquires 
power. Occasionally some mighty genius appears, who breaks the 
shackles of society ; some Bums, to pour forth, behind his plough, the 
melody of heaven's sweetest music, or some Henry, to enkindle, by 
his deep-souled eloquence, the smouldering flames of independence. 
But these are rare exceptions, while the rule seems to be one established 
by nature ; it may be modified, but never wholly abolished. This modi- 
fication the English constitution imposes upon it to as high a degree as 
circumstances will allow. That the noble enjoys any privileges de- 
structive to the peace, happiness, and welfare of the poor, we cannot 
lean. He is no tonger, as in the reign of Charles II, or of good Queen 
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uina, privileged to seduce the wife or the daoffhter, and then, if need 
•, oonsiunmate the crime by the murder of the nuaband or father. The 
(zecution of Earl Ferrers has long since announced that a patent of no- 
lililj afibrds no protection eren against the ignominious punishment of 
Im gallows. While then the English have much to lose by abolishing 
hair order of nobility, we cannot perceive that any sdid advantage will 
lecme to them. 

But a feature of these reforms, more alarming than the things them- 
lelves, is the startling rapidity with which they are moving onward. 
We are taught in mechanics, that it is of the utmost importance that 
notion should be regular and uniform, and that all^ sudden changes of 
velocity should be carefully avoided, on account of their tendency to de- 
range the whole machine. So we conceive it to be with government ; 
ill precipitate alterations of existing systems must prove highly danger^ 
MS, and none more so than that by which a large body of ignorant and 
legraded peo|^e are elevated to power. Unaccustomed to the giddy 
ii^ht, they invariably rush into the most fatal extremes. In this may 
lie aought the cause of the atrocities which almost disgraced the banner 
tf popular liberty during the French Revolution, which sickened the 
iMSJts of the most philanthropic, and made them despair of man's ever 
iltaining the exalted destiny which their ardent igiaginations had hoped 
far him. ^ 

We are also aware that the English claim for themselves an exemp- 
tion from auch terrors, on account of the temperate and steady character 
sf the people. It will readily be acknowledged, that in this they pos- 
less a superiority over the mercurial temperament of their neighbors. 
How much such advantages will serve them in averting popular fury, 
is still to be proved. When, however, they point us to the revolutions 
through which they have passed, not only unscathed, but even improved, 
we must disavow the test. In none of their revolutions has the popular 
element predominated ; in none have the people asserted their sove- 
reign right to govern themselves, or to share to an extensive degree in 
the management of the state. They have rather borne the character of 
redressers of grievances, and have been decidedly conservative. It is 
tnie that the Long Parliament abolished the House of Lords, and cen- 
tred all power in the Commons ; but in this the mass of the people took 
no share, or claimed no authority for themselves. They had freed them- 
selves from the burdens of ship-money and arbitrary imprisonment ; they 
had punished a faithless king, and made examples of his ministers, sad 
diey retired to their homes quiet and content. They permitted, without 
a struggle, the power to paas into the handa of Cromwell, and they wel- 
comed, with cheers and gratulations, the return of the ancient dynasty. 
Still more decided wss the conservative nature of the revolution of 
1668 : it indeed was little more than the change of a popish for a prot- 
estant king. The " million-headed hydra" is, in truth, but lately aroue- 
tag, and it remains yet to be seen whether the butcher of England will 
revolt more at the eight of blood, than the dancing^maater of France. 
We hope, but can scsrce bdieve, that he will. 

We MTe used England as an illustration of our remarks ; bat it is 
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by no means the only country which is threatened by this refonniog 
mania. We cannot but fear that our own proud eagle is drooping under 
its insidious attacks, that patriotism is degenerating, and that the peace, 
safety, and very existence of the Union, is being sacrificed to its tis- 
ionary theories. In France, too, it still has a powerful influence ; and 
although at present it may be quiet, yet the whole world is consciow 
that its repose depends upon the life of a single old man, and a^aiti 
with anxiety the direction which it will take upon his death. 

In conclusion, we will say, that undoubtedly the world is much in- 
debted to this spirit. Often has it appeared in times of trouble and 
danger, rectifying the wrong, and making straight the crooked. It 
saved Europe from the merciless fangs of a vicious and depraved hier- 
archy, and dissolved the spell which had so long held it in a thraldom, 
more wonderful than^ that of which Rome had boasted in the proudest 
days of her imperial rule. It twice rescued England from the grasp of 
faithless tyrants, and has rendered her the most powerful of nations. 
Much it has done. Much, certainly, remains to be done. Without in- 
dulging in any fanciful visions of human perfectibility, or the establish- 
ment of democracy in all countries, we still believe that man is destined 
to advance to an elevation whence he will look down upon us as we now 
do upon our ancestorsxf the ninth or tenth centuries. But this ascent, 
to be beneficial, to be safe, must be gradual. The measures for his im- 
provement must be conducted with temperate firmness, and are not to 
be sought in the immediate overthrow of existing institutions. 



DEFECTS OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COLLEGE EDUCATION, 
AND THEIR REMEDY. 

In prefixing to our sheet such a title as this, we would not have it 
supposed that it is our intention to furnish even a list of all the evils 
that exist under this system, much less to enter into a discussion 
of all the deficiences which occur in the discipline and character of 
the various colleges in our land ; we would merely point out some of 
those blemishes which deface them all alike — and to which, therefore, 
the common attention of the literary world should be directed — with 
their cure ; and to do this with the greater regularity and the clearer 
comprehension of our subject, let us take a single glance at its origin 
and history. 

The sun of autumn was shedding his " last, lingering ray" upon the 
white church spire and the many colored foliage which adorned the 
young hamlet of Charlestown, in ihe year of grace 1638, and was light- 
ing up, for the last time on earth, the fast-closing eyes of John Harvard, 
as with a dying efibrt he perused again the instrument which was des- 
tined to give to objects of benevolence those worldly goods he could 
not cany hence to the land of spirits. Dully and listioMly ho pored 
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0¥er the details and diatribation which filled ap the greater portum of 
it ; but when its last proTision met his dim and failing gaze, all dnllneae 
and listlessness was gone at once — '* death's hour of prophec3r" inspir- 
ed him ; and with all the confidence of unshrinking faith, he looked for- 
iRrard to the period when light and education should flow, in glad and 
abundant streams, from the well of knowledge wherein he had hidden 
bis wealth. Short, indeed, may hare been hit risioo, but sure are we 
its triumph was complete ; for his few last moments kindled with the 
smile of successful benevolence, with the joyful consciousness of ac- 
complished good ; and while it still played upon his pallid countenance, 
and lit it up with a glow of Christian exultation, " the silver chord was 
broken," and the soul, which had animated the father of America's first 
college, fled to its last account. 

Years rolled away ; and the tree of knowledge, planted by a dying 
hand, was carefully tended by the growing colonies around it The 
storms of successive wars beat upon it ; but, rooted on the rock of pious 
charity and good principle, it survived every shock, and extended the 
shadow of its beneficial influence farther and still wider. The colony 
of Connecticut for some time assisted it, until, called back by the foun- 
dation of *a similar establishment at home, they turned their donations 
into a more domestic channel ; guarded by wiser care, and prospered 
by better fortune, our own Alma Mater hastened rapidly onward in her 
intellectual growth, till at last, side by side with her sister institution, 
Yale College remains with but a single rival on the whole American 
continent. 

Had we time, gentle reader, it would be amusing and instructive to 
detail, in the quaint language of colonial days, the singular incidents 
which fill up the early biography of our colleges, and enumerate the do- 
nations, of every imaginable sort, received from sundry generous hands, 
both public and private. But we must turn from such pleasant remin- 
iscences to later and (alas !) more degenerate days— days, when rash 
denominational and sectional feeling studs the vast extent of our territory 
with imperfect and most defective colleges, whose influence {as colleges) 
is rather injurious than otherwise — days, when the misguided love ojf 
education sends forth multitudes of ill taught, almost uneducated men, 
with all the legal rank and dignity of high literary and classical attain- 
ments. 

On a hasty consideration, it might appear that to multiply colleges-— 
especially in the more ignorant parts of our country — ^would be to dis- 
seminate light and knowledge, and therefore to benefit the community ; 
but it should be remarked that these institutions exert a twofold influ- 
ence, one instructive and beneficial, the other entirely separate, and 
(as we think) unnecessarily evil. Could not a majority of them teach 
as successfully, if called schools ? Would not the design of education 
be as well carried out, without the pompous and expensive array of 
Trustees, Professors, and Tutors, which is considered an indispensable 
appendage of such establishments ? Might not a High School, with one 
teacher, and perhaps an assistant, give to its pupils all the good to be 
derived from a great portion of our •* colleges ?*' It is the unneetssofy 
evil of which we complain, and which we would remove ; hailing joy- 
TOL. n. 30 
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folly the erection of schools, we would deprecate the saperfluous increase 
of colleges. 

One of the worst results of this reckless system, is the irregularity 
it introduces, by placing the partially taught on the same legal footing 
with the fully educated. Were it not invidious to particularize, we 
' might mention a large number of institutions, whose course of study is 
as far below our own, as this is below that of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
suiting themselves to the state of knowledge in the community, instead 
of elevating it, they lower their standard more and more, until they be- 
come mere classical seminaries in all but the name. It is true the? 
advance the cause of education a little ; but this advancement, (as was 
before remarked) is apart from their influence as colleges ; yet in spite 
of their evident inferiority, the state laws make no distinction in faror 
of the better. The alumni of such institutions have the same privileges 
in pursuit of their professional studies as the sons of Harvard or Yale; 
but two years* preparation are reciuired for the half-taught graduate, 
while the school-boy of perhaps higher attainments, must expend three 
in traveling over the same ground. Such have been the rash enact- 
ments of over-zealous and benevolent legislators, and surely the eril 
which results is great, calling for prompt attention and redress. 

Another prominent ill eflect of this system, is its tendency to inflame 
and perpetuate local, denominational prejudice. What calls into exist- 
ence these literary fungi ? What has led to this almost useless expendi- 
ture of funds and talent, so much better applied elsewhere ? One 
grand cause, and one which operates more powerfully in the new states 
than it can here, is the wish of every sect to gain power for itself by 
prejudicing the feelings of educated men in its own favor, training up, as 
it were, an antipathy to its rivals, and a prepossession towards itself. 
As soon as one college has thus been established, the opposite sect 
drags into feeble and reluctant life an " antagonist institution," to be 
supported a few years by party strife and jealousy,— then fall back to 
idle uselessness, a dead weight upon the community. 

But what becomes of the pupils thus educated ? What effect is pro- 
duced upon their denominational prejudices ? Is it not probable that 
they will be strengthened and influenced by intercourse with minds of 
a higher class, which entertain the same feelings ? Perhaps these stric- 
tures will be considered severe, but we must believe it were better to 
have a school with liberal, general religious instruction, than a college 
with such consequences and such an aim. 

Again, it is a well known fact that the expenses of an institution do 
not increase in the same ratio with the number of students ; if, for ex- 
ample, the number of undergraduates in this college were doubled, the 
outlay on the part of the corporation would not of necessity be twice 
as great as it now is. Suppose, then, the actual expenditure upon 
the ten colleges of Ohio to be three hundred dollars a year each; 
would not the three thousand thus employed promote more powerfully 
the cause of education, if concentrated upon one ? A greater number i( 
pupils could be supported, as we have attempted to prove ; and the 
wealth of such an establishment would render it far mora^indepeodeit 
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its discipliDe and exalted in its standard, than the ten could be ; th« 
LCtion of such advantages would again give it new and increased 
pulse to extend its operations and perfect its means of instruction. 

at present situated, these colleges cannot possibly enforce the strict 
1 salutary rules of morality and industry so carefully observed in the 
.er and better established ; they have not, and cannot have, the con- 
l over public opinion or the internal firmness, which an accumula- 
a of their now divided strength could produce. 
[t appears then, that the great deficiencies which stain the Americsa 
item of college education, are poverty and consequent dependence, 
Harian infiuence, and low standard in mental and moral discipline; 
i that these defects result in great measure from the number of such 
Ablishments. Let us look, now, for the root of this evil, and we shall 
ready to search for the remedy necessary. Whence arises this super- 
ondance ? What drags these seminaries to their unnatural elevation, 
what void to they attempt to supply ? 

We think the true answers to these inquiries will be found in the want 
a proper standard, by which to legislate for colleges — of some fixed 
timate wherewith to value the pretensions of any institution to the 
me and immunities of a " college" — of some conspicuous landmark, 

whose direction bewildered legislators may direct their coiurse, and 
rive at a safe result as to the necessary provisions on this important 
bject ; and into the qualities which must characterize such a standard, 
5 will now briefly inquire. 

It should be national in its establishment and support. Would it suf- 
e for our design, that Harvard or Yale should be called first rate 
stitutions by the law, and thus erected as the standard of government ? 
srtainly not, if they remained as indepcndeni of the nation's rulers 

they now arc ; their course, uninfluenced by the progress of the 
untry, would still be that of private colleges, and local jealousies 
>uld efl*ectually prevent state legislatures from emulating them, or fol- 
wing in their path to high excellence and reputation. Besides, these 
stitutions, first endowed by private benevolence, could not be made 
tional, without so perverting their original plan, as to leave them no 
Qger the same in nature, — and such a perversion would be an act of 
justice to its original founders. The nation, then, must create and 
eserve its own standard — enrich it by its own favor — govern it by its 
na free and liberal principles —and establish a sort of literary execn- 
'e, to exert a beneficial influence over the less patronized and power- 
1 colleges. 

This national institution should be free from all sectarianism ; and 
jre we see another cogent reason why no existing university should 
I applied to this use. Each one is under the influence of some par- 
:ular denomination, and if patronized by government, the suspicion 
ould be excited, that our rulers, in the very teeth of their solemn oath, 
ere supporting one sect at the expense of the others. How this end 
'uld be best attained, we will not take upon ourselves to decide ; but 
atters might be so contrived, as to promote morality, and even Chris- 
inity, wi&out an unjust encouragement of any exclusive party. We 
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would not bave a Girard College, to put down religion ; but an impa.T'- 
tial beneficence to all. 

Tbe basis of our literary temple should be as elevated as possibl^- 
Tbe offspring of a giant nation should itself be gigantic, alike atit^ 
birth and in its subsequent growth. All the knowledge of the worl<i 
should be included in its compass ; all the intellect of the nation shouI<l 
combine to strengthen its powers or exalt its fame. Holding up to i^--' 
self a lofty standard — giving to its sons opportunity for deep and Ion S 
continued research, it should stand in intellectual eminence beside tbi. ^^ 
venerable institutions of the old world, and draw upward with it all tlB>^ 
colleges in our own land which were able to rise, while the remaindeX^* 
a truly wise and benevolent legislation would restore to their prop^ ^ 
level as schools. Deprived of their borrowed plumes, they woul ^^ 
return to the useful though humble rank for which they are fitted ; anc^ 
the graduates of those which had survived the test, would go forth \]C^ 
the world, thoroughly prepared for the station they were to occupy. 

Though dependent upon government for support, and in some de — 
gree under its control, the institution whose erection we are advocating^ 
need not, and indeed must not, be so closely connected with that gov- 
ernment as to be influenced by the alternate ascendancy of parties, or 
the regular changes of administrations. Like the judiciary, who'se very 
life is bound up in the existence of the constitution and the universal 
obedience to its provisions — yet remains unsullied in its purity and jus- 
tice, amid the corruptions which at times has surrounded it, this nation- 
al university (for such would be the establishment we propose) might 
exist, unchanged by the petty variations of the other departments ; in- 
separable from the ^inV, it should be unfettered by the outward and 
ever-varying/orm wnich our republican government might assume ; ex- 
alted by the nation's wise and enlightened patronage of education to so 
lofly a stand among the guardians of her prosperity and the promoters 
of her happiness, it should, it must exist, like the famed tower on Bos- 
ton's heights — unchangeable and eternal ; far superior to this, however, 
in one most important respect — while the one is a physical^ the other is 
an intellectual and moral monument ; while the one remains unaffected 
by aught, either of joy or sorrow, in the nation's condition, the other is 
identified with her most vital interests, showing forth by its own charac- 
ter, the character and prospects of education among a people, whose 
very life as a republican people, depends upon their intelligence and en- 
lightenment. QuiYis. 
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SONG. 

PROM THK GERMAN. 

Sayit thou, the Future is veiled in dread, 
And dark with the shadows of coming sorrow ? 

That the sunli^^ht of peace from earth is fled, 

And clouds have shut out the evening-red, 
And the tempest will break to-morrow ? 

Let thy heart be filled with trustful mirth. 

And hope take place of dark misgiving, 
For a brighter day shall visit the earth, 
The day of the noble-— when genius and worth 

Shall be honored by all the Living. 

Press on to the East, toward the coming day. 
With the night-shades around, and the starlight o*er thee. 

In faith and patience hold on in the way. 

And count thyself blest, if the first faint ray 
Of the morning glimmer before thee. 



SCENES IN SCOTLAND.* 

Valley of Keswick^ August 12/A. — My first movement, after break- 
fast this morning, was to inquire my way to the residence of the late 
Dr. Southey. The house occupied by this distinguished scholar and 
poet is in the town of Keswick, and stands about two hundred yards 
from the road, upon an eminence near the southern bank of the Greta. 
An alley leads up to its front, with a hedge upon the left, and an open 
space of sward on the right. Immediately around the house, and en- 
closed by a second fence, is an area, twenty yards perhaps in diameter, 
thickly planted with trees and shrubs, and embellished by flowers. 
The building is of stone, three stories in height, quite small, and of 
plain exterior. The scene was altogether domestic ; and yet, there 
was a solemnity and desolation in it, partly perhaps from the associa- 
tions connected with the melancholy end of Southey, that made a deep 
impression upon my feelings. All was silent as death. I looked in at 
the windows, but could see nothing save the bare walls ; the trees and 
bushes looked mysteriously solemn ; and the flowers overrun with 
grass, wore a sickly and decayed appearance. 

Derwent Water lies at the southern extremity of the valley of Kes- 

* An extract from the diary of an UDdergraduate, now traveling in Europe for his 
health. 
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wick, and about half a mile from the town. Its scenery is displayed 
in solemn and romantic grandeur, and no description can do it justice. 
The lake is about three miles long, by two miles in width. Upon its 
surface are several verdant islands, while lofty mountains rise abruptly 
from its shores, and extend back in unbroken succession as far as the 
eye can reach ; and upon an occasional fertile margin between the 
water's edge and the overhanging precipice, appears a snug cottage 
or an imposing country seat. Near the centre of the lake is a circular 
island once inhabited by a hermit, the remains of whose hut are still 
visible. It is said that this hermit was cotemporary with St. Cuthbert, 
for whom he bore so great an esteem, as to pray that they might both 
expire at the same moment. 

" When with eye upraised 
To heaven, he knelt before his crucifix, 
While o*er the lake the cataract of Lodore 
Realcd to his orisons, and when he paced 
Along the beach of this small isle, and thought 
Of his companion, he would fancy that both, 
(Now that their earthly destinies were fulfilled,) 
Might die in the same moment" 

Near the upper end of the lake is an island of about the same size 
as the above mentioned, upon which is a gentleman's seat. 

This island is thickly planted with forest trees, and the Manor House, 
just peeping out from among the foliage, has an extremely picturesque 
appearance. The other islands, although they add to the beauty of the 
landscape, are small and insignificant. The finest view of the lake aod 
surrounding scenery is from the field called Crow Park, which from » 
considerable eminence upon the north, slopes gently down to the ^*" 
ter's edge. It is said that this field, which now contains neither tree 
nor bush, was formerly part of an ancient forest ; and that it was cov- 
ered with fine oaks, which some avaricious landholder sacrificed to bis 
love of gain, without any kind of regard to the beauty of the landscape* 
or the venerable remains of antiquity. 

Aug, 14. — Left Keswick this morning for Carlisle, distant thirty-t^^ 
miles, and on the direct route to Scotland. The country soon beca^f 
rough and uninteresting. I was overtaken by the stage-coach which 
runs between Reswick and Carlisle ; it was loaded with passenger^t 
and drawn by three half-starved horses, which the driver kept upon » 
round trot, up hill and down, by the constant application of a heavy 
whip. The average coach-horses in this country are much inferior to 
those in the United States, and they are whipped and driven most US' 
mercifully. At the end of the route, the coachman comes round to each 
passenger, bowing and cringing for his customary gratuity. 

The gross ignorance and stupidity of the lower classes in this coun* 
try are proverbial, and I had a provoking instance of it to-day. I caino 
to three cross roads, and taking the one which from its direction i sup- 
posed to lead to Carlisle, walked on. In a few minutes I met a wo* 
man, of whom I inquired, *' if that was the road to Carlisle ?" 
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I, really she couldn't tell, but a little further on there was a 
urd, and that would tell me." I went to the guide-board, and 
It it was just tVDo milts and a half from Carlisle. 
eached Carlisle in the middle of the afternoon, I concluded to 
Gretna Green, nine miles further north. In learing the 
massed on my led the castle in which Mary, Queen of Scotts, 
fined for some time. The keep, or tower, which was Mary's 
^as pulled down a few years since by order of the governor, 
it is said to have been the strongest part of the castle, 
pproached the borders of Scotland, I was shown in the distance 
lent, erected by government to the late Sir Pultney Malcolm, 
n the English navy. This monument stands in the shire of 
), and on the highest ground in that county. Of the Malcolms 
re three brothers, sons of a plain Scotch farmer, each of whom 
istinguished himself, and was knighted. Of these, James alone 

L lies upon the north bank of the river Eskc, which empties 
^ay Frith, and forms the boundary between England and Scot- 
'his place, being conveniently situated just within the borders 
jid, has been noted, for the past century, as the resort of run- 
VERs FROM England ; and here the marriage ceremony is duly 
ed. A few yards from the bridge which crosses the lake, is 
ise where some of the marriages take place ; but the greater 
performed at the village inn, half a mile beyond. The village 
le midst of a most beautiful coimtry. It consists of half a dozen 
slling houses, with a church and inn ; the latter is a large two 
ilding with projecting wings, standing upon the summit of a 
ninence, about two hundred yards from the road, with a spa- 
}en in front and on each side. The whole appearance of the 
neat, respectable, and delightfully rural. 

" A parish church, some scattered cottage roofs, 
From whose secluded hearths the thin hlue smoke 
Silently wrcathmg through the hreezeless air 
Ascending, mingling with the summer sky — 
A rustic bridge, mossy and weather-stained—- 
A fairy streamlet singing to itself— 
And here and there a yenerablo tree 
In foliagcd beauty ; of these elements. 
And only these, the simple scene was formed.** 

itting room of the inn is handsomely furnished, and adorned 
portraits of Mr. Linton, the present proprietor, who now offici- 
iiOH-PRiEST, and of his predecessor, who died in 1829. The 
i, and even the window sashes and blinds, were completely 
I over with the names of aspirants after an unenviable immor- 
\(ler tea, I requested to have some conversation with Mr. Lin- 
he was formally introduced to me. He is a good looking 
ibout forty-five years of age, and has evidently seen something 
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of the world. He was very polite, showed me his marriage register, 
with comments «ii)d amusing anecdotes, and gave me an authentic his- 
tory of (irctna Green, lie utixc me also a blank certificate of marriage, 
a duplicate of which is made, one to he given to the married couple, 
and the other retained by the person oiTicialing. 

No marriage ceremony is required in Scotland, except that the pa^ 
ties declare themselves husband and wife, before competent witnesses; 
while in Kntrland, besides the usual Church ceremony, a license must 
he obtained, and banns published three successive Sundays. When, 
therefore, expedition in these matters is important, there is a strong 
temptation to resort to Gretna Green. 'J'he very prevalent idea that a 
blacksmith performs tlie marriai^e ceremony, is erroneous, and originap 
ted in a caricature whicli appeared in London a number of years siace. 

The lirst person who olHciated was one Joseph Paisley, a tobacco- 
nist residiri<T at Meggs-hill on Gretna Green, and the office afterwards 
fell to a man named Elliot. Many persons of distinction have been 
married here, among whom may be mentioned the Lord Chancelion 
Erskine and Eldon. Under date of 1835, I was shown the name of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, grandson of the famed orator and states- 
man of that name. A couple were married in 1812, of whom the 
lady's name was Jacoba Alktta Charlotta Evekdina Van Trylinv 
GER Van IIenerich! ! Mr. Linton told me that he averaged 60 mar- 
riages a year. The parties come from England, Wales, Ireland, and 
even from Holland. 

Ati£r. l5//f. — Left Gretna Green this morning, for Dumfries, distant 
25 miles. I however deviated a few miles from my route, to see a fine 
district of country in the vicinity of Headdom, and as the day was 
warm, I found the walk longer than I had anticipated. Supposing 
Headdom to be a village, I had fixed upon it as a place of rest and re- 
freishment, during tlie heat of the day. It however turned out to be a 
sinjjle church and the name of the j)arish. This parish is in the cel- 
ebrated valley of Annandale, a district renowned in prose and poetry. 

On the summit of a small hill near the church is a tower, built of 
hewn stone, over the door of whidi are carved the figures ol' a dove 
and serpent, and betwe<»n them the word " Repentance." It was an- 
(^iently used as a beacon, and the border laws directed a watch to be 
maintained there, with a fire pan and bell to give the alarm when the 
Engli.sh crossed, or approaclied the river Annan. 

It is said that Richard Steele, while riding near this place, saw a 
shepherd boy reading the Bible, and asked him what he learned from it. 
"The way to heaven," answered the boy. 

" And can you show it to me ?" said Sir Richard, in a banter. " You 
must go by that tower,'* replied the boy, pointing to this tower of re- 
pentance ! " T. W. 
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POLITICAL MASS MEETINGS, 

From the quiet seclusion of our Acadcmus, and the ordinary routine 
of our student life, it is profitable for us occasionally to look abroad 
into the busy world, and observe the changes there taking place. Ab- 
•oibed as we often become in the pursuits of literature and science, 
we suffer these objects to engross an undue share of attention, while 
i we neglect matters of the highest interest and concern. We forget 
that the great world still moves on around us, that society still under- 
goes its various modifications and changes, that important principles 
are constantly being tested and applied to practical life. Since such 
is the fact, it behooves us to mark carefully the developments of our 
■ocial and political organization, that we may be prepared to act 
promptly our part in the great drama of life. 

Within the last four years a new system of political measures has 
been adopted, truly note-worthy and remarkable. We refer to politi- 
cal mass meetings. Remarkable — not as an unnatural or unexpected 
development of our free institutions — but chiefly as an index of our 
political progress, and from their ultimate tendencies. So far, indeed , 
liom surprise at the introduction of this new machinery into party tac- 
\ tics, we rather wonder that it was not sooner adopted. These meet- 
} ings are the natural effects of causes which have long been in opera^ 
> tion. They are only a manifestation, in a different form, of the uni- 
^ veraal rage for association, so characteristic of our nation. Every im- 
portant change in political measures, is an additional test of the per- 
manence of our free institutions. It is a new chapter in the history of 
oar national experience, having all the interest of novelty — all the im- 
portance of the most vital practical truth. 

The use of mass meetings, as a means for accomplishing party pur- 
poses, we consider one of the most important political changes since 
the establishment of the federal government. In their commence- 
asnti tbey seem to have been the result of accident, rather than any 
vWp n. 31 
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matured plan of operations. They have already, however, asaumed a 
regular organization, and may now be considered as an important and 
permanent feature in the system of party tactics. Arrangements have 
been made in several States for a continued succession of these meet- 
ings during the approaching Presidential campaign, which we may ex- 
pect will be attended with increased enthusiasm and excitement. 

As an index of our political, and we may also add, intellectual prog- 
ress, these meetings have, for us, a marked significance. They plain- 
ly indicate a rapid increase in the violence of party spirit, within the 
last few years. During the first thirty years, subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, with but few exceptions, party spirit 
was not carried to an unjustifiable extent. With limited means of in- 
formation, yet in the exercise of sober reason and calm reflection, the 
people were able to form their opinions of political men and measures, 
and select those for ofilicial stations best qualified to promote the public 
interest. Important topics could then be discussed, and the characters 
and qualifications of public ofiUcers canvassed, in a mild and con- 
ciliating spirit. They needed not an assembly of thousands to arouse 
their patriotism or sanction the decisions of private judgment. And 
seldom did they mistake in the exercise of the elective franchise. It 
is, to us, a humiliating fact, that the race of American statesmen, du^ 
ing the infancy of the republic, was, in almost every respect, far supe- 
rior to that of the present day. 

A ehange has come over the spirit of our Democracy. The Ameri- 
can citizen of to-day, is not the citizen of fifty years ago. Now, it is 
too often the case, that the interests of party are first in his affectiona— 
those of his country of secondary moment. To the imperious de- 
mands of pafty, he has surrendered, to a great extent, the privilege of 
independent thought, and the right of private judgment. He las lost 
the noble confidence of self-reliance, and feels himself strong onlj 
when according with the popular sentiment. 

This is not an imaginary or falsely colored picture, but a plain state- 
ment of facts — facts confirmed by the immense political gatherings 
which we have witnessed during the last four years. These afford 
the means of forming a correct estimate of the extent and violence of 
party spirit, and its individual influence. We have seen the husband- 
man, amid the hurry and favorable opportunity of business, leave his 
plough in the furrow, and his golden grain unharvested, to join the 
ranks of his party, as they go up to the appointed place for sacrifice. 
The mechanic throws aside his tools, and generously foregoes the pro- 
fits of business for the interests of his country. The laborer for his 
daily bread, and the avaricious miser with his income of thousands, 
alike forget their necessities, and spare neither time nor expense in 
responding to the appeals of party. With the earnest devotion and 
blind zeal of a worshiper at the shrine of Mecca, the political parti- 
san often performs a wearisome pilgrimage, to pay an homage, scarce- 
ly less absurd, to the genius of party. 

The place of rendezvous presents a scene of the most lively inter- 
est. A spectator, ignorant of the occasion, would suppose we were 
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on the eve of a mighty revolution. The assembliDg multitude is num- 
bered by tens and scores of thousands. The arrival of each fresh 
delegation, attended by martial music and flying colors, is welcomed by 
a new uproar of announcement, and the young patriot feeb himself 
stronger than before, by a new thousand of eyes and arms. 

Nor is it the sterner sex alone which participates in' the excitement 
of these occasions. Woman, lovely woman, has so far forgotten the 
modesty becoming her sex, and the propriety due to her station, as 
boldly to mingle in the out-door promiscuous assemblage, and join in 
the m^lee of political strife. Never did she appear to us less amiable 
and lovely, than when thus engaged. True, she has here, as every- 
where, a most potent influence, which sometimes acts with magical 
effects. Of this we might cite many instances ; one only shall suf- 
fice. 

It was at the largest political meeting the world has ever witnessed. 
More than threescore thousand persons had assembled, from every 
part of the land, to listen to the greatest efforts of some of our most 
eloquent statesmen. On an elevated spot, commanding a full view of 
the speakers and multitude, had been erected a platform, on which 
were seated a largo company of ladies. In front sat a beautiful young 
girl, of the most surpassing loveliness — indeed, a perfect Hebe. At her 
side stood her suitor, a distinguished leader in the party to which he 
belonged, of opposite political sentiments to her own and those of the 
meeting. Regardless of the speaker, he fixed his gaze intently on the 
face of his mistress, drinking from the heaven of her large, dark, melt- 
ing eyes, deep draughts of eloquence — we suppose. Not so, however, 
his fair Dulcinea. With earnest and rapt attention, she watched each 
motion and gesture of the speaker, as he unfolded his argument and 
•et forth the great principles of his party. As he warmed in his sub- 
ject, pouring forth his thoughts in more impassioned language and ges- 
tores, her glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes testified the deep sym- 
pathy of her heart with the orator, adding, if possible, new charms to 
her person. The speaker became still more enthusiastic — the lady 
more intensely excited. She rose from her seat — advanced to the 
front of the stage^with inspired features and parted lips, leaned for- 
ward over the railing, until, at the close of an eloquent sentence, un- 
able longer to restrain her feelings, she tore her apron from her waist, 
uid waving it above her head, from her ruby lips burst forth the shout, 
^ Hurra for Tippecanoe !" The effect was electrical. The air was 
rent with the applause of fifty thousand voices, in which none joined 
DMnre heartily than the anti-political lover, who has ever since steadily 
ind zealously supported the ticket advocated by his lady. 

We relate this, not merely as an amusing incident, but as illostrating 
in important general principle. We have here an instance in which 
in individual suddenly changes his pohtical sentiments from a super- 
natural influence. It is evident he was not convinced by the eloquence 
if the orator, for he heard it not. Nor, on the other hand, was it from 
he reasoning of the angelic creature at his side, for she used none, 
rbe only arguments us^, were those of sparkling eyes and ruby lips~- 
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arguments which, though ahnost always deceptive and fallacious, ha?e 
ever been held unanswerable. 

The endeavor to engage female influence in favor of their respecUTe 
parties, is no new expedient with politicians. We find Addison, more 
than a hundred years ago, in a paper conducted by him, called die 
Freeholder^ ardently engaged in this labor of love. He says : '' Ladies 
are always of great use to the party th^y espouse, and never fail to win 
over numbers to it. 

'* Lovers, according to Sir William Petty's computation, make at best 
the third part of the sensible men of the British nation ; and it has been 
an uncontroverted maxim in all ages, that, though a husband is some- 
times a stubborn sort of a creature, a lover is always at the devotion of 
his mistress. By this means it lies in the power of every fine woman 
to secure at least half a dozen able-bodied men to his majesty's ser- 
vice. The female world are likewise indispensably necessary in the 
best cause, to manage the controversial part of them, in which no man 
of tolerable breeding is able to refute them," &c. Such arguments 
were doubtless consistent with monarchical principles in that age, but 
are by no means proper for a free government of the present day. We 
consider it dangerous in the highest degree, to permit this class of com- 
munity thus to exercise a power, so directly affecting the vital interests 
of the republic. Grant that correct sentiments be thereby, for the time, 
promoted, we would not have even the cause of truth served by the es- 
tablishment of false principles and unsafe precedents. We trust the 
time has not yet arrived, in which it is necessary to enter upon an ex- 
tended argument, to prove the expediency of excluding ladies from po- 
litical assemblies. We believe their own good sense will teach them 
the impropriety of such a course, and lead them to abandon it. Should, 
however, the time come when such a step seems necessary, a sense of 
duty to our country, and especially the fair sex, will impel us faithfully 
and fearlessly to expose the evils and dangers consequent upon the ex- 
ercise of female political influence. 

The annals of history furnish no parallel, in any nation, to the politi- 
cal mass meetings of tJie present day. We find the nearest approach 
to them in the gatherings of the Athenian democracy. But even these 
were widely different, both in their origin and object. The form of 
government in the Athenian republic was essentially different from our 
own. In addition to this, we remark, that the whole number of its free 
citizens was less than half that we have seen at a single political meet- 
ing of modem times. They had not then the press, by which to dis* 
cuss the characters and qualifications of candidates for oflicial stations. 
Almost their only sources of information, in regard to these, and affairs 
of general interest, were the fonim and market-place. It was here 
they met to frame and enact their laws, and discuss the most important 
political measures. Here was their senate-house, — the people the 
senate. Here was the nation accustomed to listen to thoae mas- 
terly and sublime efforts of genius, which formed its taste to a justsr 
and severer standard than has since been attained. Nor did the citi- 
zen neglect his ordinary employment, to attend the political aMcmhly. 
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Iknother class perfornied for him the menial offices, and provided the 
necessities of life. The care of the republic alone was his duty. 
Least of all, were their females permitted to join their promiscuous as- 
semblies, or take a part in political action. The noble matrons, who, 
iriih the shields presented their sons for battle, added the charge, 
** either with this or upon it," who regarded a well-trained family as 
their worthiest ornaments, — ^these rare and admirable virtues were ac- 
quired in the retirement of domestic life. They wisely left the man* 
agement of state affairs to those to whom it appropriately belonged. In 
all these points, and others which might be mentioned, there was a 
wide difference between ancient and modem mass meetings ; and, with 
all these advantages in their favor, we find these meetings in the old 
republics the source of innumerable evils. In these had the ostradtm 
lie origin, — an engine of evil which has only found its equal in modem 
times, in the cruelties of the Inquisition. In these were one day the 
most important treaties ratified, and public measures approved, — annul- 
led and condemned the next. The fickle populace were swayed to 
measures of good or evil, according as the eloquence of the orator pre- 
Tailed ; until the splendid talents and unprincipled ambition of Pericles 
succeeded, under the specious name of liberty, in binding the chains 
of degrading and lasting servitude on the republic. 

We frankly confess we have no very sanguine hopes of more favor- 
able effects from political mass meetings of the present day. Their 
origin, management, and design, all tend to strengthen our opinion of 
their unfavorable influence. The limits of this article permit us to 
dwell but briefly on a few of the many arguments which might be 
urged against them. We notice that their origin is directly re^rable 
to the increase of party spirit. This again is the natural result of our 
system of government. As the country advances in population and 
wealth, the power of the executive increases in a corresponding ratio. 
It is evident, that the election of President must be a matter of much 
greater importance, now that he has ten or fifteen millions at his dis- 
posal, than when, as at first, he had only a third or fourth of this sum. 
Most especially is this true, since the adoption of the principle, within 
the last few Presidential terms, that " to the victor belong the spoils of 
the vanquished." Wo need enter into no argument to prove that our 
free institutions are in imminent danger from the violence of party spi- 
rit Hence, as it is the natural and perhaps unavoidable effect of the 
operation of our system of government, to foster a dangerous evil, it is the 
duty of every citizen to oppose its growth by every possible counteracting 
iufloence. But the tendency of mass meetings is directly the reverse. 
The immediate offspring of party spirit, they, in turn, add fuel to the 
flame which gave them existence. Indeed, had it been the express pur- 
poee of the movers of these meetings to increase the rage of political ex- 
citement, they could have devised no plan better adapted to accomf^ish 
the object To thb end, the orator shapes his speech, aiming not so 
much to instruct, as excite the feelings, and kindle a glow of enthusi- 
asm. To this end, the spirit-stirring music, the display of banners, the 
singing of popular songs. Were it indeed the chief object to extend 
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political information, it would be attained at less expense of time and 
money, by placing the newspaper in the hands of every citizen entitled 
to exercise the right of suffrage. So easily are these now obtained, 
that even the humblest laborer, in the time which he would ordinarily 
spend at one of these meetings, may earn sufficient to supply him- 
self during the year with all necessary information respecting political 
men and measures. And thus, at his own fireside, and in the social 
circle, will he best qualify himself to discharge the important duties 
that devolve upon him. These duties demand the exercise of cool 
reason and sober judgment, joined with candid and dispassionate in- 
vestigation, and an earnest desire to benefit the whole country. 

Another evil resulting from these meetings we notice, and have 
done — an evil of no slight magnitude, yet which, from its apparentlj 
remote and indirect influence, is often overlooked. We mean their 
prejudicial effects on true moral independence and self-reliance. Never, 
probably, did an individual leave one of these meetings with higher 
self-respect, with more confidence in his own mental power. He feels 
himself strengthened in his opinion, not from a candid examination of 
both sides of the question, not from the force of truth to which he has 
listened, but because he has met a score or two of thousands, thinking, 
speaking, and acting, like himself. All associations must be a com- 
promise, too often at the sacrifice of that alone worth the preservation. 
A supposed temporary advantage has been gained — a certain infinite 
benefit lost. True, in the present state of society, perhaps never shall 
we be able to dispense with association. But it is proof of the weak- 
ness of human nature, not its strength. Just in proportion as we free 
ourselves from its chains, and rely upon our own strength, do we ap- 
proach nearer the Divine nature. The sturdy oak, which grows upon 
the open plain, unprotected from the summer's scorching heat or win- 
ter's searching cold, strikes deep its roots and stretches broad its arms, 
bravely defying the winds and storms of heaven. So let the citizen 
learn to depend on his own unsupported strength. Not by innumerable 
mass meetings, conventions, or whatever political gatherings, is he pre- 
pared to discharge his social and political duties. 

'* Not so, O friends ! will the God deign to enter and inhabit you, bat 
by a method precisely the reverse. It is only as a man puts off from 
himself all external support, and stands alone, that I see him to be 
strong and prevail. He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is 
not a man better than a town ? Ask nothing of men, and in the end- 
less mutation, thou only firm column must presently appear the up- 
holder of all that surrounds thee. He who knows what power 
is in the soul, — that he is weak only because he has looked for 
good out of him and elsewhere, and so perceiving, throws himself un- 
hesitatingly on his thought, instantly rights himself, stands in the erect 
position, commands his limbs, works miracles ; just as a man who 
stands on his feet, is stronger than a man who stands on his head." 

• u 
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THE LITERARY WOMAN .• 

A LETTSft FEOM OlfK HUmifD TO ANOTHKB. 

[ThUMlaMd ftt» the Ocnnaii of BchiUor.] 

And I flhould pity you ! Is Hymen'i band 
With team of bitter lonow by you cura*d? 
Whereibre? Because your futhless spouse doth seek 
Thai in another's arms which you refuse 
To grrant her? Friend, unto a stranger's woes 
Give ear, and learn to bear your own more lightly. 

You smart, because one other doth enjoy 

Your own peculiar rights ! — Enviable man I 

My wife to the whole human race belongs. 

From Baltic straits unto the Mosel strand. 

Unto the walls of lofty Appenine, 

Unto the fkshions' father-city, she, 

In evV^ book-stall stands ezpos'd for sale ; 

In coaches, packet-boats, by er'ry fop 

And ev'ry pedant, she must fiun submit 

To be review'd, with proper criticism : 

Endure the townsman's spectacles, and then. 

As any greasy critic may command, 

On flow'rs or burning coals, to glory's temple 

Or the pillory gow 

A Leipzic yiUain, — may Heaven curse him ! — 

Of late survey'd her topographically, 

Like a fortress, and offer'd, for a price, 

Some portions to the public, — ^parts 

Whereof I only have just right to speak. 

Your wife« — ^thanks to the laws canonical^ — 

Is wise enough to call hersdf your qwuse. 

She has, perhaps, good reasons for her meU, 

And doth conduct herself accordingly.t 

But / am only known as Ninon's man. 

CkMuplain you that all tongues are whispering, 

When at the faro-table you appear, 

Or at the theatre? Oman of luck! 

Tliat hath the chance to boast of such good fortune: 



JMrally— TiM celebrated Woman. 

tli impoHlbletotreiiilatetlilepaMafeUteralty. In tbe original H bee gnat fbrct, and If c 
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On mc, my brotlier, me, a watering-place* 
At last bestows this mighty happiness ; — 
The place on her left hand ; no eye marks me, 
But oTery countenance is fixed upon 
My lofty better half. 

Scarce is the morning gray, ere creak the stairs 

With blue and yellow-coated messengers, 

With packets, bundles, letters un-post-paid. 

Addressed — to the literary womaih 

She sleeps so sweet ! — and yet I dare not spars her, — 

** The papers. Madam — Jena and Berlin ;" — 

At once the eyes of the dear sleeper open ; 

Her first glance falls upon — the laat review. 

That sweet blue eye,— ^n me not e*cn a look, — 

She hurries through the abominable sheet, 

(Loud crying in the nursery mean while.) 

She lays it by at last, and makes inquiry 

For her little ones. 

The toilet waits already ; 
Her luckless mirror gets but half a glance. 
A threatening, impatient, peevish face. 
Gives wings to the affiighted waiting-maid. 
From that toilet the graces long since fled. 
And there, instead of sweetly-smiling loves. 
Are to be seen the furies in attendance. 

Next, carriages are rattling at the door. 

And servants springing from their stqie, to ask 

An audience with the literwy one 

For the perfumed Abbe, — the wealthy Count, — 

The Englishman — who reads no German thoo^^, — 

Grossing and Ca,t or for Herr Wundermann. 

A thingi which meekly to the comer shrinks, 

And sometimes is call'd husband, is scarce glanc*d at 

Here dares — will your house-friend venture so far ? — 

The dullest blockhead e*en, the poorest wight, 

To tell bow very much he doth admire her. 

And dares to do 't before my very face. 

I wait near by, and but to be polite 

Must ask the dunce to stay to dinner. 

At table, IHend, my woes begin anew ; 
There, for my bottles, inwardly I groan. 



* In the original, •• Molkenkur,'* a word signifyinc a place of resort by invalMs, lior llw 
of walk. It If used much aa we use the expreaaion, '' the Springs.** 
t A calebraled pobliahing eatablialiiDent In Oermsny. 
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With wine of Burgmidy, to me fbrbiddeo 

By the Doctor, I most wuh the gaSkia 

Of her flatt'ran ; my hard-eanied liTelihood 

Become! the piey of hmigry piniiitee. 

O ! this deteetable, this thrice-accuned 

Immortality will proye the nun 

Of my stoQt old Nierensteiner,* 

And plant the wfaitloe on my every finger. 

What, think yoa, are the thanks I get? A shrug, 

A mocking glance, umuumeriy compassion — 

Do you not take? I miderstand full well? 

Pity, that such an miconth dmioe as I 

Should hear away this jewel of a woman. 

llie Spring-time comes. On fields and meadows wide. 

Nature her Tariegated carpet spreads ; 

The herbage ctothes itself in living green. 

Hie birds in ev'ry budding grove are waiUing. 

To her, the Spring has not a charm. The songster 

Of the sweetest note, the pleasant wood, 

Hie witness of our early happiness — 

Speaks to her heart no more. Hie nightingales 

Have never read, — the lilies ne'er admired. 

The umversal jubilee of Nature 

Inspires Aer to an epigram. 

Yet, no ! Tlw season is so fair« — to travel 
How crowded it must be in Pyimont now. 
Yet everywhere one hears them pndsing Carlsbad. 
Quick she's there— in each hooorahle rank 
Where pi^pet scbolan intennized with sages- 
Celebrated men of evVf stamp, 
Familiarly, like as in Charon's boat, 
Ttjj^ddff, together from one platter eat 
Where, gathered from a&r, tatter'd virtues 
Of their wounds are beal'd, wbSie othen yet— 
With honor to resist, right earnestly 
Seek out temptation. There, my (riend,— O leain 
To prize your destiny !— wanders my wife, 
And seven children leaves at home, — with me. 

O ! thou first happy year of my young love ! 
How quick — alas ! how quick art thou flown by ! 
A woman, like no other woman, past 
Or present,— with the graces of a goddess 
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Deck'dy-^with ipiiit part ,- -w itfi heut i i miw w / — 

And gentle, qmek-mov'd •wwihflitifit;— 

Hiuii saw I her, the dear heari-fettflnrr- 

To me a May-day, diiiiuig rocHud my path. 

The sweet word%— I k>?e ycm ! apake ftom bff eyw; — 

Thus I led her to the bridal-altar. 

who was happier than I ! 

A flower-fidd of h^ppy yearS) mcknidedf 
From oat that mirror smiling on me looked. 
My beaten was open'd to me. 

Already 

1 could see my children sport aroimd me ; 
The fairest in their eirde, sAe,— of dl 

The group, the happiest, the. And she was mine» 

Mine, throogh the harmony of souls, and thsoqgh 

Hie ever-duiing bond of loving hearts. 

And now appears — may he obtain his meed ! — 

A great man — an eztraordinaiy geniu 

The great roan did a deed, and or e rt lna w 

At once my heayen-reaching papsr-eaadei 

Whom hafw I now? most pitiftil eorohaafs ! 
Waked from my dream of UisB» wkal is lift ne 
Ofthisangd? WhatisleftT Astm^awMl, 
In a body weak ; a mongrel being'» 
Betwixt man and woman, lor rate onAtted 
As for loYO ; a cluld in giant's aonor ; 
A thing but half phik)eopber-half ape! 
With trouble having gained a plaoe anong 
Tlie stronger sex, abandoning the &iMr^— 
Precipitated from the throne of lava^^ 
Driven from beauty's holy mystnisar- 
Stricken from Cylhsrsa's gddcn bosk* 
Foiv-— a new^iaper notoriety. 

^•vV'fcw 

*6olden Book : in a eertaiD Italian itate, a bockk h Uns eaBsAla wMeftfht aaaee of Ifet saHi 
fkmlllea are enrolled. 
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THE wrrcH. 

A TALK OP THK LAST OlMTUftT. 
BT CUJOI. 

*' The earth hath bubblee, ai the water hath." — ^Macbbts. 

(Concluded.) 

CHAPTER XII. 

It was one of those magnificent days in the latter part of April, 
when the sky has assumed we deep hue which it wears in May, while 
the landscape still retains the delicate tints of the earlier season. The 
•on, already fast approaching the western horizon, was gleaming 
through a mass of broken clouds, whose dark masses, frinsed with a 
•ilvery lacing, presaged a coming storm. Immediately overhead, and 
to the east and south, the heavens were unobscured by even a passing 
Tapor, and as the eye turned toward them, it seemed to pierce far into 
their blue depths, till sight became almost painful. There was a slight 
breeze, which rippled the surface of Rapaug pond, and breathed through 
die surrounding forest, bearing to the ear the sound of singing birds 
and murmuring brooks. The old woods, clothed in their spring gar- 
ments, looked young again, and at times tossed their huge arms, as if 
in juvenile sportfulness. A faint smoke was curling lazily upward 
from the chimney of Mrs. Stanfield's dwelling, and it seemed as if, in 
that sequestered spot, the spirit of peace and innocent repose had ta- 
ken its abode. 

Of this scene but one human spectator was visible. The reader 
may remember the rock, which we have described, as, in one place, 
reaching to the verge of the water on the western side of the little 
lake. On this rock sat Orra Stanfield. A small basket of mountain 
|dants stood near her, and she held in her hands some unknown flow- 
ers, whose purple-spotted petals she was examining. Her cheek was 
flushed, aqd her bosom heaving with exercise, and ais her wild sun- 
bonnet fell back upon her shoulders, disclosing the graceful contour of 
her neck, and giving freedom to a profusion of glossy curls, which sha- 
ded her temples, and half-concealed the animated expression of her 
•yes, her extreme loveliness might have warmed the coldest heart, and 
bewildered the strongest head. For some time she continued her oc- 
cupation, but at length she dropped the blossoms, and sat gazing 
thoughtfiLilly at the water, whose tiny waves were beating against the 
lock a litUe below and beyond her. Suddenly she started, as she 
thought she heard the sound of approaching footsteps. She listened 
attentively for a moment, and a smile played on her lipe, and a faint 
Uoah tinged her countenance, aa she exclaimed, in a low tone, 

^ It must be Hugh;" but the smile and the flush vanished, •• she 
recollected herself^ and saying, '* no, it cannot be ; he always comes 
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from the other direction ; it was notliiDg ;" she tamed once more to 
the plants. There was a foot-path which passed from the clearing, 
quite around the western side of the pond, and finally turned off to the 
north. The rock on which the maiden was sitting, was not more than 
three yards in width, and shelved down some five or six feet till it pro- 
jected beneath the surface of the water. Immediately behind it, the 
gradually ascending soil was covered by the old forest trees, through 
which, at about a rod's distance from the rock, ran the path which ve 
have described. 

In a short time, the girl again caught the sound of footsteps, now 
more audible, and she sprang up in some alarm. Her first impulse 
was to immediate flight ; but, though the steps were coming from the 
north, and she was herself between the person approaching and the 
clearing, she feared to enter the only track there was, lest she should 
be overtaken before she could reach the hut. If she remained where 
she stood, she could hardly hope to escape his notice ; but at last, saj- 
ing, in a suppressed tone, " What have I to fear ? I have harmed no 
one," she resumed her seat, and endeavored, though with a painfully 
throbbing heart, to continue her inspection of Uie plants. But the flow- 
ers fell from her hands as the unwelcome visitor drew nigh, and paused 
in the path immediately behind her, exclaiming, 

'' Hallo ! what is this ? By ! better than I hoped.*' Instinctivelj 

the maiden arose, and tiuned toward the voice, and the next moment, 
John Martin, advancing between the trees, stopped close before her. 
For a short time, the Tory stood as if half-abashed ; then, recovering 
himself, he said, sharply, 

" Well, girl, your rebel hero is not at hand just now, with his link 
follower, nor the old witch, with her infernal tongue." 

'* Who and what are you, sir," said Orra, with dignity, ** that ad- 
dresses me thus V* 

" One John Martin, madam, pretty well known in these parts, I be- 
lieve." Then suddenly changing his tone, he exclaimed, earnestly, 
** Orra Stanfleld, I have no time now to spend in idle talk. I have kmg 
been near you, — have seen, have felt your exceeding loveliness ; mai- 
den, I love you as well as my nature will allow : I offer you my hand 
and my protection ; I make no idle pretensions. Be mine, and I will 
not take you to a rebel's home and a rebel's fate, but you shall live in 
aflluence and uninterrupted security. Be still ; speak not yet ! I know 
that Hugh Warden loves you, and you may think you love him. Dis- 
card the vain fancy ; forget this rebel to his king, this foe to his coon- 
try, — this renegade" — 

" Stop V exclaimed the maiden, her form dilating, and her eye flash- 
ing with indignation, ^ pollute not his name with your foul lipe. I do 
know you for a traitor to your native land, a disgrace to your native 
State. I disbelieve your hollow professions, I scorn your lying prom- 
ises ; and, were no Hugh Warden in existence, I would eooner lie 
down in my grave than become your bride. Away! let me past!" 
«ind she started, as if to gain the path. Martin, however, held his 
place^ and motioning her back with his hand, said, fiercely, 
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^ Not 80, girl, not so ; remember you are in my power now ; drive 
me not to extremities ; I wish you no harm ; I speak to you fairly ; but 
if you will not be persuaded, you must obey." 

** I have protectors more powerful than man, — God and my inno- 
cence ; I fear you not ;" replied Orra, firmly, though her pale cheek 
and quivering lips seemed half to belie her words. 

" Be it as you will, then," exclaimed the Tory, " you scorn my offer, 
you despise my love. I am not now to be foiled ; 1 have told you thai 
no Hugh Warden can assist you now ; I told you not all," his voice 
grew sdmost hissing, and his face was red as blood, as he uttered the 
lie, " I saw his mangled corpse lying among the ashes of his uncle's 
dwelling." 

" O God!" shrieked the unhappy girl, and she fell fainting at his 
feet. He seized her in his arms, and was turning to bear her away, 
when a hand* was laid upon his shoulder, and the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Stanfield exclaimed in his ear, 

" Be not too sure, John Martin, be not too sure." 

" Damnation !" shouted the Tory, " you here again ?" He placed 
the senseless maiden on the ground, near the foot of a tree, on one 
aide of the rock, and drawing a pistol from his belt, he faced the old 
woman, and continued, " witch, you have crossed my path enough ; 
force me not to murder you ; stand aside !" 

Mrs. Stanfield, without heeding his conmiand, replied, in a tone al- 
most mournful — 

" Martin, twice already have I warned you ; you can never carry 
your intentions into effect, and I would, if 1 could, save you from your 
approaching fate. Once more, for the last time, I bid you depart ; 
aeek not to tear my child from me, you cannot do it ; your friends will 
need you before twenty-four hours have passed, — go join them." 

** Old woman," said Martin, " 1 am no longer to be intimidated by 
your wordy threats ; I have almost gained my prize — you cannot 
wrest it from me ; yet, it*s a cowardly deed to kill a woman, and I 
would not do it ; return to your hut, and if you want aid, call the 
devil." 

" It is done," screamed Mrs. Stanfield. " I tell you, lay not your 
hands on my child ; a feeble woman can do little, but that little I will 
do. And now look up at the daylight, John Martin ; look well — ^it is 
the last you will ever see !" 

** You force me to it," exclaimed Martin, and he raised the pistol to 
her breast. As he did so, the cat, which had stood unobserved by the 
aide of Mrs. Stanfield, sprang upon his shoulder, and fastened her 
teeth into his throat; the shock forced him backward — his weapon 
exploded, and at the same instant the sharp crack of a rifie sounded 
through the forest. With a wild cry, he leaped up, grasped the cat - 
convulsively with one hand, and fell reeling into the dark waters of the 
pond. The fierce animal relinquished not its hold, and with a few 
bubbling groans and a shrill yell, both sank together to rise no more. 

The sound of footsteps approaching from the direction of the clear- 
ing waa now audible, and in a few seconds Hugh Warden, followed by 
Rigga and the hunter, sprang upon the rock. 
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" Orra, dear Orra,** exclaimed Hugh, raising the maideD in hit ( 
** thank God ! you are safe." 

The girl opened her eyes faintly, and shoddering, nmnmired, 
he saw him---dead !" 

" What mean you, Orra," said the young man, " it is I, Hugh Wir- 
den." 

She looked wildly into his face, for a moment, and then, her fei- 
tures suddenly lighting up, she threw her arms impetuously about hii 
neck, exclaiming — 

'* It is, it is ! dear, dear Hugh, it was a horrible dream." 

'* What was it, my sweet girl V said the young man, pressing hit 
lips to hers, *' what dream, Orra ?** 

" That you"— 

^ Mister Hugh," said the hunter, touching the a:rm of the person sd- 
dressed, " look this way a minute." 

Warden turned about, and saw Riggs supporting Mrs. Stanfiald oa 
one knee, while the blood poured profusely from a wound in he^ side. 
The bullet of the Tory had done its work, and the old woman seemad 
as if in the agonies of death. As the eyes of Orra turned toward tbs 
sad object, she sprang from her lover, and exclaiming, '* My grandmo- 
ther, my poor grandmother !" threw herself on her knees by the bleed- 
ing form, and clasped it franticly in her arms. 

*' Good heaven ! Richard, I saw not this," said Hugh ; ^ qnid[, let 
us stanch the blood and bear her to the hut." 

" It's of no use. Captain, she may live a few hours, certainly not 
longer." 

^ Orra," said the young man, gently detaching the clasp of the msid- 
en, and raising her from the ground, " let us bear her to the hot ; then 
may yet be hope." 

" Oh ! Hugh, it is terrible," exclaimed the girl, clinging convnlsivelj 
to hifc side — '* but — let us go, let us go." 

As she spake, the hunter lided Mrs. Stanfield in his arms, and hold- 
ing a handkerchief tightly over the wound, bore her away to the pstk 
towards the hut. Riggs departed in the same direction, and Waineiif 
supporting the half-fainting Orra, followed them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

About an hour afler the events described in the preceding chapter, a 
mournful group was collected in that small apartment of Mrs. Stsa- 
field's dwelling which we have formerly mentioned. The light of a 
single lamp revealed the form of the unfortunate woman, stretched 
upon the couch, mortally wounded — ^her few remaining moments of 
life rapidly gliding away. The ball had entered her right side, sad 
though the blood was now stanched by a firm bandage, yet the pallid 
features and glassy eyes spoke of approaching dissolution. She hsd 
not spoken a word since the hunter fint took Imt in hia anna and bo0 
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B the rock ; and an interrupted gasping breath only served to 

9w near was the death struggle. Kneeling by the bedsidSi her 

wed down to the coverlid, was Orra Stanfield ; she spake not, 

not, except when now and then a half-suppessed sob shook her 

tod frame. By her side, holding one of her hands in his, and 

• bending forward to whisper some words in her ear, stood 

iHTarden, while behind these, standing with saddened counts* 

, were Riggs and the hunter. 

ingth the old woman turned conyulsively toward the group aad 

Md, wildly — 

rar— my child — where is she T 

m here,** said the girl, taking the hand of the sufferer in her 

here; oh! grandmother, that you should be murdered for sqr 

b too late to complain now," said Mrs. Stanfield, ** I have lived 
longh — ^let me do yofi justice before I die ; water — ^bring me 
rater." 

hunter complied with her demand, and after simply touching the 
her lips, she continued — 

isve never told you, Orra, of your origin, your parents, and of 
ifimcy, and I never would have done so, but for this accident"— 
cents grew more wild. ^'Who ever dreamed that mypbis 
all be frustrated by this accursed Martin — they shall not — ^Hngh 
D— where is he ? You shall not take my child from me — away, 
away!" 

voice sank to an inaudible murmur, and for a few moments a 
ike stillness pervaded the room. Suddenly, the M womaa 
igain. 

Ta, you have always been faithful to me, and sometimes I hsvo 
)d of my resolution — ^but when I remembered him — I was fim 
-but it*8 too late, now — too late. Hear my story — and when I 
id, may you find a better friend." 

tannot, grandmother," said the girl, ^ I cannot — ^you have boeft 
> me— -«11 my life long — I have known no other relative, and 
must lose you." 

m must, child, you must — but — my time is short, and I Mraal be 
listen well to what I say." 

odd weary the patience of the reader to give the story of Mrs. 
dd in her own language, rambling and incoherent as it was, and 
itly broken by wild exclamations. It was, in substance, as fol« 

about twenty years before, she had lived in England. Her b»- 
ace was a small town on the Thames, some thii^ or forty mflss 
ondon. Here she was married to a man in opulent circumstances, 
a 1755, died, leaving her a widow, with an only daughter. TUs 
ras then a beautiful girl of sixteen, and her innocence and lovdi- 
rare the chief solace of the widowed mother. Near where tbey 
dwelt a wealthy gentleman, whose only son became the ooostaat 
nkm of her dan^Her, and finally, imnown to the parsH^ won 
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her heart. Two years passed away in this manner, whe& the father of 
the young man died, and the latter succeeded to the family estate. Ioh 
mediately, without even informing Mrs. Stanfield and her daughter of 
his intentions, he set out for London. Weeks and months passed awiy 
without any tidings of the wanderer. The widow saw the eyes of hor 
child grow dim and her cheek pale, without knowing the cause, ud 
she began to fear that some lingering disease had marked her ibr iti 
victim. At last, one pleasant autumn evening, as they were sitting 
near the trellised window, after she had remained some time gazing in 
silence upon her daughter, who was looking out, with saddened coon- 
tenance, upon the glorious hues of twilight, she asked her what it wu 
that had of late so altered her demeanor. The girl at first made no re- 
ply, but upon being questioned a second and a third time, she flung 
herself impetuously upon her mother's bosom, and, bursting into a flood 
of tears, exclaimed — " George Winston — mother — 1 love him !" 

" And why, my child, should that cause all this grief ?" inqoired the 
parent. 

" He told me,*' said the poor girl, sobbing, " that I was dearer to him 
than all the world beside ; and before his father died, he said that be 
would never leave me for another — never ; and now, mother, he hu 
gone, without even coming to bid me farewell ; and where he is, or 
whether I shall ever see him more, I know not." 

The widow's eyes were now opened. George Winston was one 
who thought only of the pleasure of the present moment ; a proud, am- 
bitious, selfish man ; and he had sported with her daughter's heart, till 
circumstances called him to another circle, when he departed, careless 
of the sorrow and bitter anguish which he was working. Still, lln. 
Stanfield tried to console the poor girl, by prophesying me speedy re- 
turn of the wanderer. And he did return. Suddenly, after the l^ise 
of a year, he came back to the place, to the family mansion, bringing 
with him a beautiful but haughty bride. 

" When my daughter first heard the tidings," exclaimed the old wo- 
man, in this part of her narrative, *< she fell, as if dead, at my feet 
With long and painful attention, she was awakened from that feaifol 
swoon — but not recovered from the blow. Day after day I watched 
her, as her step grew more and more feeble, and her form wasted 
away beneath the withering grief. She died! — ^in less than three 
weeks she died ; — and when I saw her a corpse — I cmrsed Ami-— I 
cursed his young bride ; and I vowed a vow, that should a child evw 
be bom to them, I would, through that child, wreak my vengeance on 
their hearts. I buried my daughter, and then sat down to wait ny 
time. Another year passed away, and I was told that George Winston 
and his wife were blessed with an infant girl — aye— blessed — so thsy 
thought. Still, I waited till the beauty and innocence of their child 
had filled their bosoms with that love which a parent only knows, and 
had made their household the abode of joy, and then I completed my 
preparations. Every thing that I possessed, I sold; I entered the 
Winston mansion by night and carried ofi* their child, and at once, with 
the proceeds of my property, embarked for America." 



I 
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They arrived at New York — Mrs. Stanfield and the infant — and took 
up their abode in a rather elegant dwelling in one of the principal 
streets of the city. Years rolled away, and the child gradually won 
the affection of the lonely widow. She named it Orra Stanfield, and 
wofessed to be its grandmother. At length, news came to her from 
England, which seemed enough to satisfy every feeling of anger that 
might still be lurking in her bosom. George Winston Imd entered into 
rash speculations, had lost much of his property, had had recourse to 
the gaming table to retrieve his misfortunes, and had finally become 
utterly ruined. His wife died, it was said, of a broken heart, and he 
himself embarking for America, had perished by shipwreck. 

Orra was then some eight years of age. The widow had given her 
the best advantages for education which the city could afford, and they 
had not been lost upon the girl. Her childish beauty presaged the 
loveliness of the woman, and Mrs. Stanfield resolved to withdraw her 
from the crowded town, before she should be of an age to attract the 
admiration of the other sex. She had a feverish af^rehension of 
losing this last solace of her declining years, and she hoped, by re- 
moving her to some secluded spot to keep her affections fastened upon 

herself, as her only protector. Hence she removed to D , and 

hence she chose her strange residence among the Rapaug woods. 

" They called me a witch," continued she, " and I rejoiced at the 
superstition, for I thought it would render us more entirely solitary. 
But it was all in vain — before I hardly suspected it, the heart of my 
girl was won. Hugh Warden, I would not then give her to you, for I 
wished her to be all my own. I would have gone back to England 
with her at the end of the war, but my hopes are defeated, my pro- 
jects destroyed by the hand of fate. Take her, now — here kneel down 
by her side and join your hands" — the young man obeyed her wishes, 
and she continued — " she is yours, Hugh Warden, for better or for 
worse. She loves you, for I know her heart, and you have sworn to 
love her also. Cherish her well, for she is worthy of it — she has 
been faithful to me, even when sore tempted to desert me ; be you as 
ftithful to her." 

" I will," exclaimed Warden, pressing the tearful girl to his bosom^ 
" God be my judge, if I ever falter in my love." 

'* Grandmother!" said the maiden, suddenly raising her head—*' fa- 
ther — mother — both gone ; and I — whom have I left ? not one !" 

" Orra !" said the young man, reproachfully. 

" Forgive me, Hugh," exclaimed the girl, leaning her head upon his 
shoulder, " but this terrible story has almost crazed me." 

" Away !" said the old woman, raising herself partially from the 
cooch, and glaring wildly around. " George Winston — gaze not at me — 
there is your daughter, take her !" She fell back exhausted — the hun- 
ter sprang to the bedside and applied a restorative to her lips — she 
tamed her head away — ^a convulsive shudder ran through her body, 
and — she was a corpse. The maiden rose to her feet, looked upon 
die senseless form for a moment, and with a faint cry fell swooning in- 
to the arms of her lover. Warden hastily bore her into the adjoining 
foi*. B. 33 
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sitting-room, followed by Brownhead, which latter, without speaking, 
lighted the lamp upon the mantel, and returned to watch with Riggs by 
the couch of the dead. 

It was now late at night, and the storm, which had been gathering 
since sunset, was at its height. The wind howled through the hem- 
locks which covered the rear of the hut, and the rain beat incessantly 
upon the roof. 



On the third day after the events just related, a funeral procession 

entered the small grave-yard adjoining the Episcopal church in D . 

The coffin covered with its black pall, was borne upon a rude bier by 
four of the yillagers, and immediately behind these, as chief mourner, 
walked Hugh Warden and Orra Stanfield — or, as now rightfully called, 
Orra Winston. Mr. John Warden, Richard Brownhead, and Riggs, 
were also there, and such other of the towns-people as sympathy or 
curiosity had drawn together. When they reached the graVe and the 
coffin was placed on the ground for a moment before lowering it into 
its allotted place, there might have been seen on its lid a simple plate, 
on which was inscribed 

"Sarah Stanfield, April 26th, 1777." 

Reader, our history of The Witch has drawn to its close, and it 
only remains for us to tell what can be told of the subsequent fortunes 
of those who have been connected with her. 

Hugh Warden, in the space of a few months, became the husband of 
the orphan girl, Orra Winston. That they lived happily together and 
that their love increased as years rolled by, will be readily inferred by 
all who have read the preceding pages. Of the bachelor, we need 
only say that he lived to a good old age, and after the war was ended 
often delighted the children of Hugh and Orra with his wonderful tales 
of the Witch. Brownhead remained in the family of the Wardens for 
many years, and we ourselves remember traditions of his marvelous 
exploits as a hunter, and of his extraordinary services in the war. We 
have not learned the fate of Riggs, but it is thought that soon after 
these events he joined the American army and perished in one of the 
battles at the South. The Indian was never heard of again. It was 
supposed that he led the State and sought a final home in the far West. 
Mrs. Barton continued as a favorite domestic with Hugh Warden to 
her dying day. Of Mrs. Wilkius and Miss Lappett we hear no more ; 
they pass across our vision, and disappear in the mists of antiquity. 

D itself speedily recovered from the effects of the British inva- 
sion, and in a few years assumed an appearance even superior to that 
which it formerly wore. From that day to this it has thrived and in- 
creased in population and prosperity. Rapaug changed its name in the 
lapse of time to Mountain Pond, and under the latter title is known 
to all the surrounding people. The old forests are cut away, and a new 
growth has sprung up in their place ; the traces of the original clear- 
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ing are gone ; the hut has utterly disappeared, not even a ruin being 
lefi. Yet the beauty of the spot remains almost the same. The wa- 
ters are as placid as of old ; the wild birds sing as sweetly ; the sky 
above is as beautiful ; and many have been the pleasant hours that we 
have enjoyed sitting upon the rock and gazing at the soothing scene 
before us. The tale which we have related is known only to a few, 
and to the mere spectator, who looks upon that peaceful prospect, the 
breezes which fan his brow, and the tiny waves which break at his 
feet, can tell no tale of love, and fierce conflict and agonizing death. 
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Where beetling cliffs hang threatening o*er 

In fearful, awe-inspiring height. 
The thunder of Niagara's roar, 

I saw an eagle take his flight ; 
He dashed from his proud wing the spray, 

The mist grew azure in his sight — 
While hovering glanced his plumage gray, 

One moment in the rainbow's light ; 
Then in broad circles wheeling high. 

Soared upward fh)m my wondering gaze, 
As fast, with eager joy, his eye 

Drank in the Day-god*8 noontide blaze. 
A sportsman rtiw the eagle fly, 
He shot and brought him from the sky ; 

Stoop*d the proud bird to meet the ground. 

With bleeding, yet not mortal wound ; 
His captor held him fettered fast 

In bondage vile, and placed him where, 
With servile chains around him cast, 

He breathM the tainted prisoned air, 
And thought, but vainly thought, that so 

His frce-bom spirit he should tamo — 
Knew not, the bird could never know, 

Such lasting infamy of shame. 
Weeks, months, and years, slow circling by. 

No change wrought in the captive's fate, — 
Flash'd ever from his fiery eye 

Unconqucr'd pride and deathless hate, 
And that wild scream, which oft before 

Woke forest-echoes far and nigh. 
Ringing as wildly as of yore, 

Startled the carelesi passer by : 
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Wm leoniiul eye and bearing prondy 
His feariess Toice, at trumpet btfd, 
IVoVd that his heart had never bow'd 

To Fate's stem destiny : 
Bnt mid gray rooks and moontains steep, 
Mid smiless shades of forests deep, 
His eyried home did ever keep — 

Still Freedom's bird was ftee! 

Hard by where liber's waters flow, 

Mid hoaiy piles of crumbling stone, 
Chained in a loathsome dungeon loifr, . 

A wearied prisoner sat alone ; 
How such unseemly fate befel 

The captive, here I may not say, 
Suffice it only this to tell. 

He would not own the tyrant's sway. 
Of noble birtby unsullied £une, 

Unstain'd by shade of guilt or crime. 
He wasted in that den of shame 

The gladness of his youthful prime. 
Tliree weary years dragg'd o'er his head, — 

'Twas if an age had passed away« — 
E^tomb'd among the living dead. 

He never saw the light of day : 
Nor human voice had bless'd his ear. 

Nor human form had cheer'd bis eye. 
But o'er his heart there stole the fear 

That all forgotten he must die. 
Darker the prison'd darkness grew. 

To icy dullness tum'd the air. 
Till Nature to his wilder'd view 

Seem'd one cold night of deep despair. 
He heard his sentry's step no more, 

And death-damps, on his dungeon floor. 
Crept nearer and more near, till now 

He feh them on his veiy brow. 
Then fiends in human form came nigh, 

Unlock'd his dungeon door, and led 
The captive to the open sky, 

A resurrection fix>m the dead. 
He looks on the sweet heaven above, 

Looks on the glad green earth below. 
Hears tones of melody and love — 

Sweet singing birds and wataf's flow. 
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New lilc into his veins once more 

Pour the free mountmin breezes bland. 
As blessed angel breathing o*er 

The wasteness of some desert land ; 
And like an infant he did weep 

Half sad and yet half jojful tears, 
As woke within his heart the deep 

Rememberings of by-gone years. 
AU sounds, and joyful sights to see, 

All blessed thoughts which he could feel, 
They promisM him for aye, if he 

Would to the haughty tyrant kneel 
At once a wild unearthly fire 

Flash'd from his wasted hollow eye, 
Dark lower'd his brow with sudden ire. 

The fountain of his tears was dry : — 
" Deem*d ye I was so base a slave, 

Or lov'd the joys of earth so well, 
A life of wretchedness to save 

My soul's high birth-right I would sell? 
Give back, give back my dungeon drear ! 

Come back ye death-damps to my brow ! 
Frozen this heart, ere ye shall hear 

My lips pronounce your cursed vow.** 
The words upon his white lips died, 
Choked by immeasurable pride, 
The last his haughty soul replied, 

Worthy the last to be ; 
As closed on him the dungeon door, 
Life's fitful strife with him was o'er. 
He knew its joys and grieilEi no more, 

His mighty soul was free ! 

Fetters and servile chains may bind 

The earthly body down to earth. 
Scorns their control the godlike min^, 

Which claims a higher, nobler birth ; 
The soul, which, with high purpose true. 
With earnest faith, keeps still in view, 
And steadiJEurt courage doth pursue 

Liiie*s gloiious destiny, 
Which Fate and Fortune both defies. 
Which firm in its own strength relies, 
And outward semblance doth despise, 

Dwells ew with the free. 



Tf. 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE PRAIRIES. 

Reader, hast ever seen a prairie ? Hast ever stood on a plain— 
the bright blue sky above — while below, around, a vast sea of greeo 
stretches far, far away into the blue distance, until its edges mingle 
and are lost in the misty haze of the horizon — its undulating billows 
gracefully sinking and rising to meet the kisses of the wanton breeze— 
the brilliant hues of the many-colored flowers flashing in the sun-light, 
like diamonds on emerald ground ? Hast ever gazed on the inde- 
scribable grandeur of the scene, or felt the deep awe-inspiring silence, 
unbroken save by the thundering stampede of a herd of some thousand 
buffaloes, as they rushed madly by, or the wild scream of the great 
gray eagle, as with talons filled with prey, he soars away to his eyerie, 
mid the craggy rocks of the North ? No ? Then hast thou in store 
for thee a rich treat — a feast of enjojonent of which thy mind can bat 
faintly conceive, and 

** There arc more things in heaven and earth 
Than thy philosophy hath ever dreamed of* 

For thee, we say — for in four days, at farthest a week, from the time 
you leave the halls of Yale, you stand in a new world. And dost thou 
begrudge the trifling expense so richly repaid ? If so, wherever else 
thou hast traveled, whatever thou hast seen, think thyself but a novice 
in American scenery. Thou hast, perchance, looked, in wondering as- 
tonishment, on the grand and picturesque scenery of the "granite 
state mountains" — hast gazed in speechless, reverential awe, on the 
sublime grandeur of Niagara — thy soul in a transport of delight has 
drank in the surpassing loveliness and beauty of the romantic scenery 
of the upper lakes — all scenes unequaled in their kind, and worthy of 
their world-wide fame, but none of them producing such sensations as 
the boundless prairie of the West ! 

But we wander. We proposed not, kind reader, at this sitting, a 
particular description of a prairie — only, with your good leave, to re- 
late an *' inkling" of an adventure, which it was our fortune to meet 
thereon, some few years " syne." 

It was on the 25th of November, '39, that we found ourselves on 
the east bank of the De Moine, some fifty miles from its mouth. How 
we came there — with what object — what adventurers we met with — 
how many deer and buflalo we slaughtered in that vicinity — each and 
all these matters we consider entirely irrelevant to the subject, and ac* 
cordingly leave them untouched. Should we at some hereafter feel in 
the humor, they may, perchance, furnish materiel of an article for Maga. 
For the present, turn we to another subject. As remarked, at the time 
and place above mentioned, we found ourselves (that is, myself and a 
hardy, sensible mustangs who dated his origin from the plains of Ar- 
kansas) after a morning ride of some twenty miles, at a dead halt, 
holding a council respecting future operations. 
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The reader (who is supposed to be acquainted with the science of 
greography) will remember that the De Moine empties into the Missis- 
sippi, forming, by its junction with that river, an acute angle, rapidly 
widening towards their sources. He will also remember, that in the 
intervening space lies a part of the great Platte prairie, stretching far, 
fiur away to the north and west, beyond the utmost limits of civiliza- 
tion. Now, our purpose was to reach a settlement some fifty miles 
northwest of the spot we then occupied — ^the object of the council, to 
consider how this might best be accomplished. Two routes offered 
themselves, each attended with difficulties. The first, the ordinary cir- 
cvitous road following the course of the rivers, making a journey of 
more than one hundred and fifty miles, the most of it over the most de- 
tOBtable of all roads in those parts, at that season, where each is so 
bad as to admit no comparison for the worse. The other, a delightful 
nllop across the magnificent prairie, its hard, plain surface, and clear, 
level expanse, presenting a tempting contrast to the mud, bogs, and 
forests of the first mentioned route. Unfortunately, however, it was a 
way never traveled, uninhabited, affording no means of ascertaining the 
direction of the place we wished to reach, except a slight Indian foot- 
path, which would soon, perhaps, entirely disappear. Here, then, was 
the choice. On the one hand a wearisome journey of several days, 
through mire, almost impassable swamps, and gloomy forests ; on the 
other, a single day's ride over the glorious prairie, yet with the risk of 
losing our way, and perhaps falling a prey to savages and wild beasts. 
What was to be done ? We were completely in a fix — a dilemma, 
scarcely less perplexing than that of the countryman giving directions 
to the traveler. " Go," said he, " directly forward, half a mile, and 
you will come to what may seem the end of this road ; but it is not. 
One part turns to the right, and the other to the left. The right hand 
road is traveled most, and considered most direct to the city ; but the 
left hand road is certainly the bettor way ; for the right hand road does 
not lead to the place at all. But, I don't know, I declare. The left is 
not much traveled. I think, on the whole, you'd better take the right 
hand road. Stay ! Let me see ! Be careful, Mister, not to take 'um 
both r 

Luckily, at this moment, a thought suggested itself, which relieved us of 
the inconvenience of taking both. At the place of our destination, a fair 
cousin, with whom we had carried on sundry pleasant flirtations, was, 
on the morrow, to take the bridal veil, on which interesting occasion we 
had a special invite to be present, — a circumstance which had been for- 
gotten amid the sports of the chase. By the river route, we should be 
several days after the fair ; by prairie, with luck, we might arrive at 
the settlement before twelve that night. One glance at the miry sloughs 
which lay before, one thought of the first sweet kiss from the ruby lips 
of the blooming bride, (we always take the first on such occasions,) 
together with the infinite variety and abundance of good cheer, and un- 
bminded fun and jollity of an expensive Hoosier wedding, decided the 
question, and putting spurs to our mustang, we dashed away over the 
prairie. 
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But hold a moment, — ^not too fast, — take things coolly. A gaUopof 
fifty miles, (in addition to a ' step* of twenty performed the same mom- 
ing,) across an uninhabited prairie, should not be rashly undertaken, 
without due provision for the wants of the inner man. This proposi- 
tion appeared the more evident from the fact, that although consideri- 
bly past raid-day, neither myself nor friend (i. e. the mustang) had tasted 
food since early morning. So forcibly, indeed, was the idea presented, 
that we had scarcely proceeded half a mile, when we drew rein, wheeled 
about, and retraced our steps to an inhabited shanty, standing near the 
place at which we struck the prairie. Now in most parts of the conn* 
iry, where a person sees a dwelling inhabited by human beings, he veij 
naturally and correctly supposes they must have provisions for their sub* 
sistence. Such a supposition, however, in regard to a Hoosier familj, 
would be entirely gratuitous, not to say often decidedly erroneous. 
Whether this is only the natural and practical result of Ralph's theory 
of the ** inevitable dualism which bisects nature," or referable to some 
other principle, we know not. For ourselves, we consider the simplest 
explanation the most satisfactory, namely, that the excessive richness of 
the soil supports animal life, without the ordinary intromission of food. 
However this may be, the fact itself is well established, which may be 
demonstrated from the " recent preparation." 

The inmates of the shanty afforded a fair specimen of the Hoosier 
family in its natural, healthy state. The husband, of course, was absent 
at a shooting-match. Advancing to the door, I was met by a dame of 
goodly proportions, surrounded by some ten or twelve young Hoosiefs 
and Hooshierina's, all nearly of a size, with long yellow hair, a peculiarij 
wolfish expression about the mouth and eyes, while their faces and pe^ 
sons afforded a fair index of the color and depth of the soil. 

" Couldn't we obtain a peck of grain for our nag ?" inquired we of the 
lady. 

" Well, I allow so ; jest lead him to the barn, and help ycrarself." 

We proceeded to the spot indicated, (which, by the way, consisted 
merely of four upright posts, with poles laid across, covered with bark,) 
where we found a plentiful supply of beautiful wheat, of which, havinf 
furnished oulr poney with a quant, suff., we returned, to ascertain wttit 
fare could be obtained to satisfy the cravings of our own aj^tite. 

" My good woman, would you be so kind as to accommodate a strin- 
ger with a bowl of bread and milk !" 

^* Well, I allow I couldn't, no how you can fix it ; han't had a drq»ef 
milk fur five years." 

(We started in surprise at her numerous thrifty ofifspring, the young- 
est of which might have had ideas of three or four weeks' growth.) 
" Well, no matter," we are not particular ; a slice of bread and butter, 
or any thing that's handy." 

" No, ye ain't partic'lur, be ye ? How d'ye s'pose I'm a goin' to 
make butter without milk ?" 

'' Oh, ah ! true ; but at least you can give us some crackers and 
cheese, or bread and molasses ?" 

*' Well, I tell you what it is, strangur, I'm sentimentally a eoit af 
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lioioD, if you're a goin' to be so powerful nice about your Tittali , 
>a'll have to go down to 'square Jones's, where they keep them fixins, 
r I'm teetotally blamed if we've had any sich indulgences since we 
im on the prairies." 

Now, to reach 'square Jones's, we roust travel at least six miles out 
* our way, a thing at that time entirely out of the question, even were 
e certain of being regaled with the ' nice fixins' we had called for. Ma- 
f would have called the woman a hard-hearted, inhospitable vixen, and 
tlinquished the attempt in despair ; but it was evidently not our inter- 
it, in the circumstances, so to regard her : besides, we were too well 
squainted with western character, not to know, that a heart of genuine 
iBpitahty was concealed under the rough exterior. We must try an- 
her tack ; a new chord must be touched ; an apology must be made. 

*' Beg pardon, ma'am ; meant no offense ; hope you'll overlook — but 
6 are most powerful hungry, and can eat any thing you have, even to 
raw buffalo's hide. You surely would not send a fellow-creature a 
omey of fifty miles across the prairie, without a mouthful of food ?" 

*' Law me ! now don't take on so. I allow no man could ever say 
» went away hungry from Ned Stanley's, when he could eat sich as 
le family. But you wasn't raised on the prairie, I take ? Don't look 
I if. Howsomever, if you'll set up, and eat hog and hominy, which 
e have, you're welkum." 

We assured her we regarded the dish as a perfect luxury, — that, in* 
)ed, we preferred it above every other, and should have mentioned it 

first, only fearing it might be inconvenient to furnish the article, 
lere a slight twinge of conscience indicated a trifling deviation from 
le strict truth, as we had a mortal aversion — a perfect Jewish abhor* 
tnce of swine's flesh, and, moreover, knew it was the only indispensa- 
e and ever-present dish in the frontier settler's bill of fare.) The 
dy was now, however, restored to good humor, and, with many re- 
'ets and apologies for *' sich powerful poor fixins," our dinner was 
ion ready, and, with the customary invitation, " Wal, come, set up !" 
e prepared to discuss its merits. The flitch of bacon—- evidently the 
tmnant of several previous meals — had certainly the appearance of 
nng rather old and rusty, and the hominy an indefinable compound 
jtween a Yankee '' johnny-cake" and Indian-pudding, and about the 
msistence of a brick-bat, was of rathet a dubious texture and color ; 
It we had little time or inclination for practical observations. We 
id an excellent appetite, both retrospective and prospective, and if we 
id before done violence to conscience by our assertions respecting 
loice of food, we now made ample amends, by desperate infractions 
' our ordinary habits in regard to its use. Besides, we wished to ex- 
ress to our hostess our deep and grateful sense of her kindness, in so 
leerfully ministering to our necessities from her limited means, which 
e could effect in no way so well, as by doing full justice to the ^- 
antial fare before us. 

[And here, as perhaps the force of the last observation may 
It be clearly seen by all, we beg leave to digress a little from 
le subject to suggest some hints, which may be of use to our read- 
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era in their future peregrinations. And should you, kind reader, be 
at any time traveling in the South or West, and ask entertainoient at 
a private residence, never think of offering your entertainer a pecuniary 
compensation. You not only run the risk of being thought '* decidedly 
green," but will very likely receive another sobriquet^ which will add 
neither to your respectability or comfort, while sojourning in those re- 
gions. Partake heartily of the refreshments set before you, thank your 
host, frankly and sincerely, — your obligations are all canceled. It is 
the more necessary to speak of this, from the fact, that in some parts 
of the country a very different custom prevails. We have known fre- 
quent instances in which the traveler, tired and faint, calls at a wealthy 
farmer *s house, to rest a few moments his wearied limbs, and asks for 
a bowl of milk to drink. It is brought and drank. 

" Very much obliged to you. Ma'am ; how much is the damage V* 
" Well, I don't know, I gvess nine-pence would be about right." 
Reader, can you by any, the utmost stretch of your imagination, con- 
ceive that such beings have souls ? Yes ? Then, whatever be your 
occupation, we advise you to relinquish it at once, and turn poet. Such 
powers of the imagination give promise of the most complete success 
in the art, and should not be lost to the wor^l. For ourselves, we 
boast no such imaginative gifts. We have been engaged in a minute 
and careful examination of these beings during the last four years, with 
reference to an important theory, and shall give the result of our inves- 
tigations to the world, in the next number of Silliman's Journal ] 

Thus prepared, we again started on our expedition, with fresh cour- 
age and animation. The air was cool and bracing, the Indian trail 
smooth and easily traced, and the effect of the lunch upon my friend's 
spirits and heels of the happiest description. As we galloped gaily on, 
we often congratulated ourselves on the wisdom of our choice, and in- 
dulged in sundry pleasant reveries of the joyous festivities of the mor- 
row, in which we were to participate. The prospect was magnificent 
A few hardy flowers, even at that late season, were in bloom ; at wide 
intervals were seen the * oak openings,' the mighty moss-covered trunkSi 
and giant branches crowned with the most gorgeous foliage, towering 
far, far up, as if they would embrace the very clouds, so antique, so 
quiet, so covered at the roots with fresh green sward, they seemed of 
all others the very abodes of fays and fairies. Now and then a herd 
of deer would start up in fright, and bound gracefully away over the 
rolling surface, until lost in the distance, while more seldom, a drove of 
buffalo would raise their shaggy heads, gazing in stupid astonishment, 
until, as we approached nearer, they mo\'^d more sluggishly away some 
short distance, again to resume their grazing. We had thus pleasantly 
accomplished, as we conjectured, near half our journey, about sunset, 
when appearances began to assume an ominous and forbidding aspect 
The sun, which during the afternoon had shone but dimly, wading, as 
it seemed, through banks of snow, and surrounded by a dense circle, 
in that climate a sure precursor of a storm, sank to rest behind a thick 
mass of dark and threatening clouds. The path, which had hitherto 
been easily discerned, grew each moment more and more indittinct, so 
that we were often obliged to proceed entirely at venture. The wind 
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was rising, and blowing colder, and all things betokened an approach- 
ing storm. Confident, however, that we were pursuing the tnie direc- 
tion, we held boldly onward, * abating not a jot of heart and hope.' We 
lu^l thus proceeded some two hours after sunset, when suddenly, in the 
far northeast, the clouds were seen rolling on in massy white folds, a 
dense mass of fog seeming to descend to the earth, while the wind 
swept madly by, in wild and fitful gusts. We knew too well the indi- 
cations of a prairie storm, to need further warning. Turning from our 
course in the direction of an 'opening,' which we knew, from the howl- 
ing of the prairie wolves, was some two or three miles distant, we put 
•purs to our mustang, and pushed for the grove. We were not too soon. 
Before we had reached a place of shelter, we were completely en- 
shrouded in what seemed almost a solid sheet of snow, completely ob- 
structing our sight, and almost instantly covering the ground. The in- 
stinct of our sagacious animal soon brought us to the wood, where we 
found a comfortable shelter under a friendly group of pines. 

Here then we found ourselves, against our will, holding a council «>f 
a somewhat more serious nature than that of the morning. It was, 
howerer, of short continuance, as only one side was open for discus- 
sion. To proceed in the snow-storm was impossible ; our only alter- 
native, therefore, was to pass the night as best we could, in the grove. 
The alternative seemed the less objectionable, as we were confident 
that a ride of a few hours in the morning would bring us to the place of 
oor destination. Our arrangements were soon made. By the side of a 
dry oak, which fortunately lay near, we soon kindled a firo, which af- 
forded security against the attacks of wild beasts. A few pine boughs 
formed our couch, our saddle our pillow, and thus, supperless, and with 
the howl of the wolves for a lullaby, we laid ourselves to rest, to await, 
with what philosophy we best might, the events of the morrow. 
[to be continued.] 



ORIGIN AND MODES OF SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEF. 

Superstition is the offspring of that feeling of reverence which 
was originally planted in the breast of man by the hand of the Crea- 
tor. Or, if this be not one of his innate moral faculties — and that there 
■re such, none can doubt— the beautiful and sublime objects in nature, 
which greet his eye upon his first entrance into the world, the mani- 
festations of superior wisdom and power which everywhere sunound 
him, impress upon his mind, at so early a period, the idea of super- 
human agency, that it is impossible to solve the question of its doubt- 
fill origin. But whether the religious feeling which is universally 
found in man be innate, or whether his ideas of Grod are derived from 
the contemplation of his works, is equally unimportant to the truth of 
the position which has been advanced. We propose, then, in accord- 
ance with this premise, to trace out, so far as we are able, thouj^ ne- 
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cessarily in a somewhat desultory manner, the origin of superstitiooi 
belief, as exemplified by the religion of the ancients, and to notice, 
briefly, some of the principal forms in which it has been embodied 
among the modems. jitr 

This principle of reverence, which has been spoken of, would, it ii l|j^ 
evident, prompt to the worship of somethings and in the absence of i I«b 
religion really or supposed to be directly received from heaven by 1^ 
revelation, the uninstructed mind, *< leaping from nature up to nature's U 
God," would naturally strive to people with imaginary deities, that un- |o 
known and invisible world, which we instinctively believe to be in- U 
habited. The existence of evil as well as good, of misery as well u h 
happiness, would be attributed to the agency of two antagonistic spirits, 
the one opposed to the interests of man, the other humane and benev* 
olent. This idea, in fact, with various modifications, we find to be the 
ground-work of all false religion. In subsequent times, various sub- 
ordinate deities would be added to these, and accordingly, as they 
were supposed to be subservient to the one or the other, invested widi 
good or evil powers and inclinations. Heroes, whose eminence in 
arms, the chief employment of a barbarous age, have gained the ad- 
miration of their contemporaries, while their martial achievements axe 
exaggerated by tradition, lose their mortal character in the lapse of 
time, and are worshiped as superior beings. By another advance the 
Earth, Sea, and Air have their peculiar deities. Neptune, with bis 
attendant Nereids and Tritons, rules the vast realm of ocean. Jove, 
" the thunderer," surrounded by the Celestials, reigns on high Olym- 
pus ; the Naiad dwells in the limpid waters of the fountain ; the Faun 
inhabits the fields and groves, and the " great-footed Sat3nr'' frightens 
the incautious wanderer into the solitudes of the forest. With the ad- 
vance of intelligence and refinement, the creative imagination of the 
poets, who are always found in the earlier stages of society, would 
continue to multiply divinities, and to assign to each their sphere of 
action. The passions would be deified, particular pursuits receive 
their patron gods and goddesses, and finally, abstract virtues come to 
be worshiped. The superstition of the Greeks and Romans has been 
spoken of, both beeause it presents a striking illustration of the pre- 
ceding remarks, and for the surpassing elegance and beauty of the 
whole system. 

Let us now turn to the barbarian conquerors of the Roman Empire. 
Here, too, the same radical idea of the existence of two conflicting 
spirits prevails, and there appears such a remarkable similarity, in some 
other respects, between the Northern and Classical mythologies, as 
leaves little room to doubt that there is an innate tendency to supersti- 
tion in the human mind, which, when left to itself, produces essen* 
tially the same creations. Such, for example, was the striking analogy 
between the sorceress of the Romans and Scandinavians, me latter, 
however, being supposed to possess inferior powers, which were also 
used for less malevolent purposes. More marked still was the resem- 
blance between the satyrs and woodland deities of the two creeds, ex* 
♦^'^^''gt in some instances, not only to the disposition and chaiacter, 
IniI 9fmk to the outward form. 
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Nor is it an uninteresting task to contemplate their points of differ- 
ence, showing as they do, the great influence of incidental circum- 
stances upon superstitious belief. The Norse mythology, considered 
merely with regard to beauty, does not compare to advantage with the 
highly elegant fictions of Greece and Rome. The Classical system 
was such as we might expect from a people who have left behind 
them such glorious monuments of their genius aud refinement in litera- 
ture and the arts. Beautiful in every part, complete in its whole 
structure, it would seem that none but a poet's hand, guided by the 
purest taste, could have fashioned its admirable and finished propor- 
tions. The Norse, on the contrary, was rude and ill-constructed. It 
wanted that completeness as a system, which characterized the my- 
thology of the Classics. Though highly imaginative, and even poeti- 
cal, in some of its features, it did not display such superiority of fancy. 
Its divinities were coarser and more malevolent, and its whole com- 
plexion sullen and gloomy. 

But these differences are only what we should be led to expect from 
the diversity of character and situation, which obtained between the 
two people. The Greeks and Romans were by far the most polished 
nations of antiquity. In literature, it is probable that they fully equaled 
the modems, while in refinement of taste and strong poetical tempera- 
ment, they far excelled them. They lived, too, in a land which in 
richness of scenery, softness of climate, and a delightful sky, stands 
nnrivaled, even were its shores not washed by that magnificent sea, 
whose very name is associated with all that is beautiful in the outward 
world. But the home of the rude Scandinavian was in a land of dis- 
mal morasses and dreary forests, upon whose sombre foliage not even 
the enlivening presence of summer could cast a smile. ** Amid the 
twilight winters and overpowering tempests of those gloomy regions, 
he did not unnaturally attribute to his gods the same sullen character 
which he saw stamped upon the face of nature around him. His stem 
soul was attuned to no note of soAness. No poetic fire glowed in his 
daring breast, save when he sang, in verse rude and unpolished as 
himself, some bloody feat of arms. Martial eminence and a fame for 
courage which not only quailed at no danger, but even sought it for the 
sake of the venture, were the only objects of ambition among these 
" sons of the sword and spear." They even dared to challenge the 
gods themselves, rather than admit that any thing was capable of in- 
timidating them, and many of their fabled heroes, as Diomede, in the 
conflict with Mars, were supposed to have come off victorious from the 
unequal contest. Can we wonder, then, that instead of the refined en- 
joyments of the Classical Elysium, these Northern warriors should 
have destined for the use of the brave on earth, a heaven, where, in 
the presence of Odin and his associate gods, probably himself some 
deified conqueror, who, like Tamerlane, had piled his pyramid of hu- 
man heads, they drank wine from the skulls of their enemies, and in- 
dulged in an unceasing round of beastly revel ? 

There is an interesting fact connected With the Classical mythology, 
which shows most strikingly the effect of national character in modify- 
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ing superstition. Though the religion of the Romans, like their liten- 1^ 
ture, was borrowed from the Greeks, and almost exactly similar in il If 
its details, it differed in the important particular of being far mon F' 
elevated and dignified. Whence this difference? We conceive it IP I* 
be clearly owing to the following difference in the character of the twi p 
people. The Greeks probably excelled all other nations in the appn- 11" 
ciation of external beauty. In every thing which addresses itself to 
the eye, their genius was unsurpassed. Nothing can exceed the efe* 
gance of their conceptions, as they have been embodied and htnded 
down to us in the remains of their sculpture and architecture. Btf 
they were comparatively deficient in the perceptiod of moral beucf. 

'rhe Romans, on the contrary, with less taste in externals^ were pe- 
culiarly sensitive to the morally beautiful. Their perceptions of the 
dignity of man*s nature and of the sublime as exhibited by his actioos, 
were vivid and clear. Cato the cider was but a strong personificatioi 
of their stern and unyielding virtue. Those qualities of mind which 
made them the noble and high-souled people that they were, caused 
them also to attribute a more exalted character to their gods than wti 
given them by the more volatile Greeks. 

Having spoken of the origin of superstitious belief, and of some of 
the causes which tend to modify it, as illustrated by the uiythologicil 
systems of the ancient nations, we will now proceed to notice some of 
the forms it has assumed in later periods, and more particularly in 
Great Britain, many of which have descended even to our own times. 
The first and by far the most important of these — ^the Fairy Supersti- 
tion — was so deeply ingrafted into the popular mind, that it -was not 
eradicated until the commencement of the eighteenth century, and even 
in the last generation, some lingering remains of it might be found in 
a few sequestered and romantic spots of England and Ireland. By 
some writers it is thought to have been derived from a fiction of the 
Northern nations, somewhat similar, indeed, but much inferior in beau- 
ty. But the belief in subordinate woodland deities of this kind, is 
known to have been entertained by the Celtic, as well as the Gothic 
tribes, at the earliest period to which our knowledge of these barbari- 
ans extends, and though the two creeds may have coincided in some 
points, there is reason to suppose that this idea was original with 
them. 

The first particular which attracts our attention in the character of the 
Fairies, is their strong resemblance to the Dii Campestres of the Romans. 
Nor, if we divest them of the coarser traits which were attributed to them 
in later times, is the Northern fiction inferior in elegance to the classic 
When we consider that the one was the invention of a people but few de- 
grees removed from barbarism, and the other of a nation far advanced in 
learning and refinement, the comparison is highly favorable to the imagi- 
native faculty of the ancient inhabitants of Britain. Indeed, this appears 
to have been the predominating principle in the intellectual constitution 
of the Celu, as is shown by the passionate fondness for music and poetiy 
which is felt by the Welsh, Irish, and the Highlanders of Scotland, even 
at the present day. Until very lately, a professional bud, or pipeffi at- 
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ticbed to some important family, was of no infrequent occnrrence. How 
great their inflaence o?er the popular mind was in former times, is shown 
byr the massacre of the Welsh bards, at the command of Edward I., lest 
their soul-stirring songs should arouse among their countrymen a spirit 
that would not " down at his bidding.** The author of Waverly, whoso 
patriotic pen has done so much to rescue from oblivion the primeval cus- 
twna of his native land, has given us, in MoMurrough nan Fonn, an un- 
fading picture of a class which has now entirely passed away. 

But, to return from this digression, many circumstances combined to 
change the original character of the Fairy, nor was it rendered more 
agreeable by the additional qualities which it received. In truth, they 
borrowed most of their disagreeable attributes from other subordinate 
members of the Norse mythology, whom they survived, when that sys- 
tem was overthrown by Christianity. From this source especially they 
derived their reputation of abstracting young children, and, in some in- 
stances, even adults. One of the finest ballads in the Border Minstrelsy 
eommemorates the rescue of a gallant knight, who has been thus kid- 
napped, through the courage and constancy of his " ladye love." Upon 
the introduction of Christianity, the Fairies, in common with all the de- 
ities of the heathen mythology, were regarded as infernal spirits, and 
hence much of the malevolence ascribed to them originated. 

It must not be forgotten, that the military spirit of the middle ages, 
which assimilated all things to itself, mounted these diminutive beings 
upon gallant chargers, and arrayed them in " all the pride and pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war." Many instances are related by the 
writers of that period, of single combats between these Fairy knights 
and mortal antagonists, with various success. To this current of "war- 
like ideas," says an author, " we may safely attribute the long trains' 
of military processions which the fairies are supposed occasionally to 
exhibit." On Halloween especially, 

— •* that night, when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans dance, 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze. 
On sprightly courseTs prance," 

the whole Elfin court were thought to have a grand annual procession, 
and at this time alone could stolen mortals be recovered. Upon this 
night, too, if we mistake not, witches and evil spirits of all kinds are oul 
on their mischievous enterprises, though, from Tam O'Shanter's ludi- 
crous adventure at " Alloway's auld haunted kirk," it is to be inferred 
that they did not confine their revels to any particular occasion. 

That the Scotch fairies were much less agreeable than the English, 
both in appearance and disposition, setting aside the influence which di- 
rersity of scenery may have exerted, is mainly to be attributed to the new 
and more amiable qualities which Shakspeare and the poets of his age 
assigned them in their productions. These, however, assimilated them 
too much to the Peris of the Persians, — the most lovely class of ideal 
beings to which the imagination of man has ever given birth, — who are 
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sapposed to live in the colors of the rainbow, and subsist upon the fti- 
grance of flowers. " If the Irish el?e8," to use the words of Soott, 
are anywise distinguished from those of Britain, it seems to be by thai 
disposition to divide into factions, and fight among themselves, — a pug- 
nacity," ho humorously remarks, " characteristic of the Green Isle." 

It may not be amiss to notice here two classes of imaginary beiofi, 
who, though somewhat unlike the fairies, appear to have been originattf 
derived from them. The least attractive of these is the Scotiisb home- 
hold spirit, called the Brownie, who was believed by the peasantry to 
perform various domestic services for the family to wbich be bad at- 
tached himself, while they were buried in sleep. It requires no gitit 
penetration, however, to find the source of this fiction, in the parsimoni- 
ous spirit of the prudent Scot. The other, the Banshie, is lugbly imi- 
ginative, and invested with a kind of mournful beauty. It is an attendait 
spirit, supposed to be attached to the most ancient and noble families of 
pure Irish descent, which, clad in the habiliments of woe, announces bf 
its appearance the near approach of death. Similar to this, but more 
awe-inspiring, was the apparition of the Bodach Glas, in Waverly, de- 
scribed with such thrilling power by the " magician of the North," which 
appeared to the Yick Jan Yohr of the time on the eve of some giaat 
calamity. The family of McLean of Lochbuy, as we are inform^ by 
Scott, have an ancestor who performs an office analogous to that of a 
Psanchie. " Before the death," he says, " of any of his race, the phan- 
tom chief gallops along the sea-beach, near to the castle, annoonciag 
(he event by cries and lamentations. The spectre is said to bavs rode 
bis rounds and uttered his death-cries within these few years, in ooD- 
sequence of which, the family and clan, though much shocked, were 
-in no way surprised to hear, by the next accounts, that this gallant chief 
was dead at Lisbon, where he served under Lord Wellington." 

" The Fairy Superstition," says a distinguished author, '' as received 
into the popular creed, and as described by the poets who have made 
use of it as machinery, is certainly among the most pleasing legacies 
of fancy. " So fascinating is the influence of such ideas upon the 
mind, that we almost envy the credulity of those ages, when, on the 
green sward, 

" The nimble-footed fairies danced their rounds 
By the pale moonshine," 

or held incessant revels in magnificent palaces beneath the grassy hil- 
locks of '' merrie England." Did superstition present itself in soch 
aspects alone, we could not wish to have it dispelled. But it bas other 
and more gloomy phases, which more than compensate for its occa- 
sional beauty. 

From these comparatively innocent and harmless delusions, we ton 
now to a darker page in the history of human credulity — the subject 
of witchcraft. This superstition, as that of the fairies, was a legacy 
from the Northern nations, but unlike that in other respects, it was fool 
and disgusting in all its features. The heathen archetype of the mod- 
em witch, so far from being an object of detestation, was honored $ai 
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revered, in proportion to the claims which she set op to supematortl 
power. Odin lumtelf, in addition to his other qualities, was considered 
ihe especial patron of magical pursuits. But upon the introduction of 
Christianity, he and his associates were indiscriminately regarded as 
evil demons, and corresponding odium attached to the sorceress, who 
pretended to derive her skill from their fayor. By a natural transition, 
loeing sight of these demons, she was supposed to render allegiance 
to the arch fiend himself, and to be a willing instrument in his hands 
for the injury of the human race. Finding both confirmation of the 
existence of such a crime, and an excuse for its punishment, in the de- 
nunciations of the Scriptures against the witch — which term there sig- 
nifies nothing more than a fortune-teller, or diviner — the most cruel 
persecutions were entered into against those unfortunate creatures who 
fell under this horrid suspicion. Evidence the most unsatisfactory and 
tests entirely absurd, were considered sufficient to convict of a crime, 
which scarcely any proof can establish. It is not surprising that the 
belief in witchcraft itself should have prevailed at the time it did, for 
knowledge of all kinds was then in its infancy, and even physical sci- 
ence was so imperfectly known, that many of the most ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature, which are now easily explained by the laws of 
chemistry and mechanical philosophy, could only be accounted for, by 
attributing them to the direct agency of supernatural beings. But, af- 
ter making every allowance for the influence of superstition, it is sur- 
prising that men of ordinary intelligence, much less of the acquire- 
ments which Sir Matthew Hale possessed, could regard for a moment 
such trivial and ill-supported charges as sufficed to consign multitudes 
of people to the stake and the scaffold, both in Great Britain and upon 
Uie continent. The disgraceful laws, whose existence tended to cre- 
ate those periodical fits of popular frenzy, which appeared frequently 
in Europe, and once, in an aggravated form, in this country, are now, 
it is believed, erased from the statute-books of every nation in Chris- 
tendom, and the repetition of such scenes of cruelty, as were often 
witnessed in days of yore, effectually prevented. 

Superstition, driven from every other strong hold, in the minds of 
the educated at least, appears to have intrenched itself in one position, 
where, even yet, it maintains, in some degree, its footing — ^the belief 
in the occasional appearance of departed spirits. This, the most plausi- 
ble of all delusions, if indeed it be a delusion, has been entertained by 
mankind, in all ages and in every region of the world. It had its ori- 
gin in that innate consciousness of the soul, of its own separate and 
immortal being, which exists in the breast of even the rudest savage, 
and which no efifort of the reason can entirely extinguish. What con- 
clusion, then, is more natural to the reflecting mind, than that the dis- 
embodied spirit should continue to frequent those places, and attend 
the footsteps of those persons, who were intimately associated with it 
in life ? There is even a kind of melancholy pleasure in the thought, 
thai those we have loved when on earth, are not indifferent to our for- 
Hmes, in their new state of being ; that they look down upaa our good 
deads with a smile of approval, fana their abodes above, or grieve al 
our fall iHian sedneed fiom the psth of rigfai. Soeh a nfleciioav it 

vol* B. 35 
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would seem, were an irresistible incentive to virtue, aod a double safe- 
guard from the syren song of temptation. How know we that this is 
not so ? Who has so far penetrated the mystery in which we are ea- 
veloped, as to pronounce with certainty, that we are not ever attended 
by guardian spirits, who, though unseen and unfelt, watch over us widi 
a care that never tires and a vigilance that never sleeps. To nse the 
words of another, " if we cannot believe, we cannot entirely disbe- 
lieve. Our whole being is a mystery. Above, below, around us, aD 
is fearful and wonderful. The shadow of a solemn uncertainty rests 
over all. Who shall then set limits to the capacity of the soul, whea 
its incarnation has ended, and it enters, unfettered, unconfined, into i 
new state of being ?*' This language has a responsive echo in every 
breast. 

While it must be acknowledged that superstition, in earlier ages, hu 
lent to poetry some of its loftiest inspirations, and, in many of its fea- 
tures, is exceedingly beautiful and pleasing, still it cannot be denied 
that its general aspect is gloomy and forbidding. Those frightful spec- 
tres, with which sinless and untutored infancy surrounds its pillow in 
the darkness of night, are merely illustrations of its natural tendency. 
This alone were sufficient to make us deprecate its sway, even hid it 
not kindled the fires of persecution, and given rise to some of the 
bloodiest wars that have afflicted man. Let us rejoice, then, that the 
advance of knowledge is gradually driving off its gloomy fantasieSi 
But let not that supreme national vanity which is attributed to Ameri- 
cans, par excellence^ prompt us to believe that our own land is entirely 
free from error on this point. True, the Elfin Court, and its gay fo^ 
lowers, have passed away — almost from the memory of man—tiid 
many of its contemporary delusions, which were the terror of ourstoot* 
hearted ancestors, have now become food for mirth in the nurseiy— 
" to such base uses do we come." But others have survived, and new 
fictions have been created to fill the void, which was occupied by the 
old. It is far from true, however beautiful the expression, that 

** The last lingering fiction of the brain, 
The church-yard ghost, is laid at rest again.*' 

In many of our quiet and secluded villages, remote from the bustle tnd 
tumult of the busy world, where the noise of the locomotive — that grest 
revolutionizer of opinions as well as of commerce — has not frightened off 
the creations of the fancy, the belief in the appearance of depaited 
spirits, if not still entertained, is at least not rejected ; nor have the 
suspicions of the vulgar yet ceased to attribute to the ill-favored and 
solitary woman, whose temper has been soured by age and destitntioa, 
the mischievous inclinations and dreaded power of the witch. Other 
and marked manifestations of the natural tendency of the human mind 
to the supernatural, have, even of late, appeared among us. To whit 
else can we attribute the success which the swarms of lecturers 
upon Mesmerism have met with, in their career of imposture throof^ 
the land ? Look at the extravaraicies which were enacted, during the 
past year, in New England itselfl by the disciples of the i 
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Would that the ridiculous were all connected with that delusion. But 
no, its effects have been too terrible to provoke our mirth, and now — 
from the crowded mad-houses, which contain the unfortunate victimSy 
whose reason this fanaticism has driven from its seat — attest the fear- 
ful power of the imagination in the economy of the intellect. Look 
yet again at the deluded thousands who throng the streets of the Mor- 
mon city of the West. These facts proclaim that futurity alone can de- 
cide whether superstition be not a hydra-headed monster, which cannot 
be entirely destroyed. The present, at least, is unable to determine. 



THE PEOPLE. 

There seems to be at the present time, and especially in this country, 
a kind of charm connected with those two words — ' the people' They 
are found in every man's mouth ; they are uttered from the pulpit ; they 
are the favorite theme of the orator ; the patriotic candidate for office 
loves to dwell upon them ; they form the title of half the editorials in 
our daily and weekly papers, and have become the watchword of both 
the great political parties of our land. Such being the general fact, it 
becomes a matter of interest to us, who from the quiet seclusion of a 
literary institution, can look calmly forth upon the turmoil of faction, 
and can decide without prejudice what we ourselves shall strivo to ac- 
complish when called to the active duties of life — to inquire, what is 
meant by all this outcry ? who, now, are the people ? 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to this question. Men, in 
different ages of the world and in different countries, have cherished 
widely-varying opinions upon the subject, and it is difficult to collect 
from the chaos of contradiction materials for an adequate definition. 
In ancient Persia, there were no people as an influential political 
body ; in ancient Athens, the whole population claimed the title, and 
under its sanction exercised all the prerogatives of the most sanguinary 
despot. In the Roman Republic, a distinct class of the inhabitants 
adopted the name, and gaining the chief sovereignty, threw themselves, 
their property and the liberty of the State, at the feet of a military des- 
pot, and thenceforth lived as mere cyphers in the empire. Europe 
in the Middle Ages had, properly speaking, no people — nothing corres- 
ponding to what we now understand by the term. In England, we 
find the earliest distinctive action of ' the people^ in modern times. 
From the reign of Edward the Fourth, there was a gradual rising of the 
middle and lower classes ; an increase of their influence, their intelli- 
gence and their power, which nothing could retard. The mad despot- 
ism of the eighth Henry and the equally firm resolution of his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, were unavailing against it. During the weak administra- 
tion of James it acquired a might at the time invisible, but also irresis- 
tible. It was the great fault of Charles I. that he did not perceive 
this, and he necessarily perished in his foolish endeavors to retain the 
exereiae of preiogatiTes which had beea Mowti^ hot neTer given aa a 
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right to his predecessora. The ReTolution of 1688 was but the cany* 
ing out of the same great principle, and at the present day avowedly, u 
for the two last centuries in reality, the governing power in England 
has been her people, as represented in the House oif Conamons. 

The mighty upheaving of the people of France in 1789, is familiir 
to every one, but it is needless to look to European countries for a 
definition of this term, which could be made applicable to the United 
States. It is not employed here, as it is there ; we have a wider 
meaning, a more extensive signification. There, it is a separate class 
of the community ; here it represents, according to common ideas, the 
whole nation : there it has antagonistic bodies to contend against ; an 
aristocracy, titled and hereditary ; here, it is called sovereign, and has 
nothing but itself to struggle with ; there, it is feared, and in many 
instances kept in check by standing armies ; here, it is courted and 
caressed. 

With a certain class of politicians in this country, it is highly fash* 
ionable to extend the privileges and exalt the powers of this republican 
sovereign — the people. The Declaration of Independence, say they, 
affirms that *< all men are bom free and equal.** Hence the American 
people are the whole body of the inhabitants of the land. All power 
originates with them ; they are the arbiters of law and justice ; they 
rule their magistrate, not their magistrates them. As collective bodies 
must act by majorities, the majority of the inhabitants of the Union 
have the undoubted right to sovereignty ; they are more powerful thaa 
statutes and constitutions ; they can build up and pull down, can cre- 
ate, alter, and remake at their own will and pleasure. Now, the latter 
part of this proposition negatives the former. If the right of govern* 
ing resides with the whole body of the people, no part of that body, 
great or small, majority or minority, is entitled to make enactments for 
any other part. The principle does not admit of such a constnictioo, 
and as it can be made practical in no other way, however good in the- 
ory it may be, it must fall. But this is not the only defect of the 
proposition. It has an inherent weakness. If "the people** be 00 
the inhabitants of the land horn free and equal, then the veriest infant, 
the child of six or ten years, the idiot — nay, may we not say, women- 
should have an equal share in this sovereignty with the profoondeit 
statesman or the most learned politician of whom we can boast. Te 
refuse to admit this consequence is to deny the antecedent, for the 
same remark which we have formerly made, holds good here— that the 
rights of a collective whole cannot be justly usurped by aay of its 
parts. It may be urged that the body, as such, may delegate to the 
majority the powers of government ; true ; but if it be a oonatitolsd 
majority, its individuals remaining the same at all times, then either fk 
pec^ no longer rule, or the delegated portion is itself the people; if it 
be a mere majority, its individuals varying according to whim or psf« 
sonal feeling, in this case, the right has no fixed abode, but it still 
dwells with a part, and, what is worse, is continually changing ownvi, 
effectually destro3ring that which is essential to all good goremiiMlili^ 
stability. 

But it may be deemed useless to cimtend agaioai tt jnfoaUm^ 
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manifestly anfounded. We do not imagine that even those who hold 
the doctrine that the people are the rulers of the land, would assert 
that in that body are comprised the women and children, the criminals, 
the insane and the slares, and that we are governed by such a motley 
multitude. The people then are not the whole nation, but a part. What 
part? we ask. The entire male population above the age of twenty- 
one ? This category would admit three objectionable classes — the 
criminals, the insane, and the slaves. To conceive that the laws of 
the confederated union and of the several States furnish the only deci- 
siTO explication of the matter. If we assume for granted that the 
people an the rulers of the land, then by the term nothing more or less 
can be meant than ikd legal voters of the whole country. No other large 
body of individuals, that is, no other miscellaneous mass of men, can be 
said, to employ the expression as figuratively as we may, to be the 
governing power. They comprise the only persons who can with any 
propriety be said to have a voice or an influence in the administration. 
If oar officers are the servants of the people — as they are, at all events, 
the servants only of those by whom they are chosen — we must admit 
that those who do choose, are the people. 

But there is another sense in which the conclusion to which, by 
adopting a particular opinion, we have just arrived, appears almost irre- 
sistible. In this land we acknowledge that the people are the source of 
all power. Whatever privileges our magistrates may have — whatever 
powers they may possess, are derived from this common fountain. Not 
directly, however ; but through their assent as expressed in the Con- 
■titotion of the land. Our legislators can neither gain or lose any rights 
from a sudden movement of the popular fancy ; these rights are secured 
to them by written and printed instruments, unchangeable except accord- 
ing to prescribed modes. Surely, we cannot say that our Senators and 
Representatives receive any thing, in any manner, except from those 
whose privilege it has been, or is, to act through the ballot-box. The 
women, the children, the nou-voters, confer nothing upon them ; it is the 
TOters, the people as such, who do this. The Constitution itself origin- 
ated from the wisdom of men delegated by the qualified voters of 1788 
and 1789, and from the deliberate consent of those voters themselves. 
Bat in what manner did the latter class acquire the sole right of 
suffrage ? The women and children, the criminals, insane, and slaves, 
never met in convention and delegated it to them. We answer, from 
the natnral fitness of things : — it was necessary for the preservation of 
law and order, necessary for the general welfare of society, necessary 
4or the best interests of mankind, that the right should be legally vested 
somewhere ; and equally necessary that it should be vested in such a 
portion of the inhabitants of the country as were best qualified to per- 
form its duties : that those who in this Union are the legal voters, are 
also thus qualified, and, that by the very constitution of the human race, 
it does, and ought to belong to them. Hence the conclusion appears 
incontroTertible, that by the people of this country, politically, nothing is, 
or can bo meant, but its great body of legal voteis. 

It may not now bo utterly useless to inquire into the validity of the 
priaeiploi which we have abeady oncoor twice itatad yia; thattha 
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people are the ruling power of the land, and that our legislators an 
simply their servants. There may be a sense in which thu is true ; t 
sense which we have already intimated. The Constitution is in reaUtf 
the formal and decisive ' will of the people! and that all our ciril officen 
are bound to proceed according to its prescriptions, none, we presume, 
will deny. The people, moreover, when they become dissatisfied with 
this instrument, or even with the present form of government, have ths 
power to alter, amend, or even to overthrow and re-construct as may 
seem best. But this is not to be done lightly, at every popular excite- 
ment, or at all, except according to known usages, and by methods laid 
down in the statute law. Were the doctrine carried no farther than 
this, we would be content ; but when we find influential men abrotd 
promulgating such views as these ; that in the ordinary process of legis- 
lation, the chosen law-givers are to be esteemed as simply servants^ 
that they are bound to conform in all things to the will or fancy of their 
constituents or masters — that constitutions or statutes are of inferior 
obligation, when not suited in every respect to the changing desires of 
the multitude — that an illegally assembled convention of large numben 
of individuals can destroy, or render invalid at its pleasure, the instin- 
ments or the laws, by which our Congresses and State Assemblies are 
guided, and upon which the whole structure of our civil polity rests,— 
then we think that it is time for serious consideration. We imagine 
that we detect absurdity upon the very face of such propositions, and 
imminent danger to the whole country, should there be an earnest attempt 
at carrying them out. 

If we understand the expression, that "our rulers are not rulers, bot 
servants" — rightly, according to the plain English signification, it can 
mean notliing more nor less than this ; that they are to obey implicit^ 
the will of their masters — that the latter are not bound by any of their 
acts, which, at the time, may be unpopular ; and that the proper method 
of counteracting the influence of any legislation which may iiot suit the 
fancy of the constituents at the moment, is, to refuse obedience ; and 
not to apply the proper remedy through the ballot-box. The danger of 
such a principle is too obvious to need much commenL It strikes at 
the root of all social order ; it undermines the foundation of all law ; it 
overthrows the power of any Constitution ; it destroys national faith and 
national honor, by depriving national contracts of their only security— 
the validity of national statutes. Such a state of things was never con 
templated by the fathers of the revolution, or by the wise men who 
composed the convention of 1 787 ; and its only shadow of support ia 
to be found in the wild dreamings of Jeflerson, when he declarod, that* 
" no Constitution could be binding for more than a single generation." 
Such a state of things has never existed, except in ancient Athens, and 
the condition of that city, as described by an enlightened scholar and 
patriotic writer of our own country, is so much to the point, that we can- 
not forbear a short quotation. " A commimity," says he, " deciding in 
the weightiest matters upon the spur of the occasion, incessantly exci- 
ted by unprincipled agitators, living by forfeiture, confiscation, nndphm^ 
der, without a constitutional harrier or guaranty^ where no bills weta 
required to be read three times in two houses, where the depwtOMnls*' 
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government were all confounded in. one tremendous mass of arbitrary 
power, where, in short, there was no time for reflection, no locus penu 
teniiae, but the decrees of a passionate and tumultuart mob, 

MISINFORMED, MISGUIDED, SUPERSEDING ALL LAWS AND CONSTITUTIONS, 
WERE CARRIED INTO IMMEDIATE EXECUTION !" 

From a condition like this, the institutions of our republican govern- 
ment have thus far happily preserved us. The power, whose source is 
the people, flows from them to our legislators, and becomes the right of 
the latter, so long as they retain their official stations, to be exercised 
according to the 101// of the people as expressed in the great charter of 
our liberties, the Federal Constitution. Exercised, not according to the 
desires of a part, but for the general good of the whole ; exercised, not 
according to the clamorous outcry of an excited mob, but in conformity 
with written statutes, and the great principles of general justice and 
general expediency. 

Neither does this detract from our position as a self-governing people. 
We are such ; we have been free to choose between all forms of civil 
polity, or to choose none at all ; to govern ourselves by laws and lawful 
magistrates, or to remain every man independent of every other man. 
We have decided deliberately upon the former ; we have made our own 
constitution, elected our own rulers, according to a method prescribed 
by ourselves ; and it is the noblest proof of the high capabilities of 
human nature, that while for more than half a century we have claimed 
the power, as a people^ to overthrow this Constitution and to do away with 
these methods, we have still preserved them of our own free will and 
pleasure. Those who urge us then, to exert the superiority of mere 
numbers and brute force over those whom we choose to be our legisla- 
tors, are^ at the same time, urging us to destroy the good work which 
we have accomplished ; to put a sudden end to what we have so well 
begun ; to render ourselves, our fellow-citizens, and our country, a bye- 
word and a mockery to the nations of the earth ; to deliver up all we 
hold dear, to the terrible dominion of civil anarchy. We close this 
brief essay with a quotation, whose pungent truth must, we think, be 
acknowledged' by every intelligent mind. " If every American feels, 
as he must, a deep and fervent gratitude to Heaven, for having cast his 
lot in this most blessed of all lands, where perfect liberty has hitherto 
been found united with the dominion of the law, and the reign of order, 
let him be penetrated with the conviction, that he owes it to the insti- 
tutions of our fathers, as they were originally conceived. Let him be 
assured that their glorious work needs no reforming, and that the base 
flatterers of the sovereign people, who preach to them of their infalli* 
bility, are here, what they have ever been, the ambitious, the vain, the 
unprincipled, the aspiring, who would bow down and worship any other 
power that could promote their own. History is written in vain, if 
mankind have not been taught that the demagogue and tyrant are 
synonymous ; and that he who professes to be the friend of the people, 
while he persuades them to sacrifice their reason to their passions — 
their duty to their caprices — their laws, their constitution, their glory, 
their integrity, to the mere lust of tyrannical misrule — ^is a liar, and the 
trmfa is not in him.'* 
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CONVERSANO, 

A ROMANCE IN HIBTOET. 
CHAPTER I. 

E not! minor che duce e caTaliero ; 

Ma del doppio valor tutto ha le paxtL — Ta 

Peerless in fight, in counsel grave and aonnd. 

The double gift of gloiy excellent Fahpax. 

The last rays of the sun had for some time ceased to gild the simi- 
mits of the Appenines, and the moon was rising in the east, with a 
glory and beauty which none but those who dwell under an Italian sky 
can know, when a band of Christian warriors might have been seea 
riding at a rapid pace along the shores of the Adriatic. They were a 
fragment of the immense host that had engaged in the first crosade to 
the Holy Land, and were now on their return, aAer years of absence, 
and the endurance of great toil and danger. The effect of unremittiiig 
exertion upon the human frame was evident from the gaunt and bony 
forms of the knights, and the ghastly scars that appeared mwn their 
weather-beaten visages, told how well and surely the keen scimetar of 
the Saracen had done its work. 

The men were not all of one nation : the standards of Maine, Ire- 
land, Brittany, and England, were waving over their respective peqiio, 
but highest of all floated the broad banner of Normandy, and most con- 
spicuous rode the Norman leader. He was a man of no more tha 
medium height, but possessed of a depth of chest, and compsctnest of 
frame, that gave promise of great physical strength. He was cased ni 
armor, from head to foot, of burnished steel, which possessed so brigkt 
a polish, that his coat of mail, breas^late, helmet, and even the plating 
of his gauntlets and shoes, shone in the light of the moon like silrer. 
The steed which he bestrode was of the Arabian breed, and plainly 
evinced, by his bearing, that no cross of baser stock had redact hii 
high blood. Although the other horses were jaded by the length of 
the journey they had performed, and dispirited by the travel of the day, 
he was fresh and gay as a lady's palfrey, and, as he moved forwiid, 
seemed, by the arching of his neck, and the pricking forward of hit 
rabbit-like ears, to testify the delight he felt at the raming of his own 
and liis rider's armor. 

The band had proceeded for some time in silence, when an abn^ 
bend of the shore brought them suddenly in view of a stately casde, 
situated upon a hill, and less than a mile distant. The hill was corered 
to the top with olive-groves, which, as they moved to and fro in the 
night breeze, exhibited every variety of shsLde and color, while abofo 
all rose the castle, with its battlements, walls, and projections, even to 
the minutest turret, imprinted in clear characters upon the sky beyond. 
The sight was a pleasing one, and, as the warriors beheld the tsnni- 
nation of their long day's journey, a murmur of delight ran thton^ die 
ranks, and each involuntarily grasped the rem tighter^ and spmud m Ui 
weary charger to a yet swUler pace than beibre. 
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When they had reached the foot of the hill, a few hasty words of 
command were given by the leader, and the main body filed off aromid 
the base, while the Norman chief, with a few of his immediate follow- 
ers, kept on to the castle. As they approached, the hoarse call of the 
sentinels was heard, passing from mouth to mouth, and soon an aged 
warder appeared upon the walls, and hailed them, 

" Ho, there, without ! Halt !" 

The band drew rein, in compliance with his order, and a knight from 
immediately behind the leader, riding forward to the edge of the moat, 
the warder addressed him, 

'* By St. Dennis, sir knight, but how shall we receive you ? A 
friend, methinks, might in courtesy have been preceded by some mes- 
senger." 

*' Ha, old man !" replied the knight, " have your ears been sealed, 
or have you burrowed in the granite of your walls the last month ? We 
had the presumption to think that the fame of our leader might suffice 
for his herald. But keep us not waiting. Robert of Normandt, 
from the Holy wars, stands at your gate." 

At the mention of that well known name, the gray head of the keeper 
sunk from the walls with more haste even than it had appeared, and, 
with an alacrity and quiet which betokened the strict discipline that 
reigned within the castle, the draw-bridge fell, the portcullis flew up, 
and the crusaders rode into the outer court. Here, having dismounted, 
and resigned their steeds into the hands of the menials, they passed 
through the inner court into the great hall. 

The castle, iuto which we have introduced our adventurers, was one 
much celebrated in history,— that of William, Count of Conversano, 
the most powerful chief of all Lower Apulia, and grand-nephew of 
stout Robert Guiscard, who laid the foundation of that Norman power 
in Naples, which afterwards spread over the fairest portions of Italy. 
Here were gathered, at the close of the first crusade, the brightest stars 
of Europe, and the right noble host spared neither trouble or expense 
to render their sojourn agreeable. Horses, hounds, and hawks, in any 
number, were free to all, and the wild-boar and other game that roamed 
the vast plains of Apulia, found them ample employment during the 
day ; whilst minstrels, jongleurs, and dancers, enlivened the evening, 
and gave zest to its enjoyments. But by no means the slightest attrac- 
tion to the castle, and by no means the least inducement to a protracted 
tarry there, was the beautiful maiden Sibylla, the old Count's daughter. 
Her charms, which even history has deemed worthy of record, were 
celebrated far and wide, and suitors, old and young, gay and grave, 
sought to win the favor of the father and the smiles of the daughter. 
Thus the castle came to be a rallying point, as it were, for the most 
noble and chivahrous of the age. Here the bold knight, who had war- 
red with the infidel upon the burning sands of Syria, and, for months, 
known no rest from toil or respite from watching, unbent ^om the aus- 
terity of his life, and once more cultivated the refinements of the court, 
once more mingled in the society of polite men, and toned his rough 
Toioe to whisper words of love. Hither also came monks and priests, 
and even mitred prelates gathered at the hospitaUe board, sad evinced 
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their full appreciation of the gifts of Proridence, by quaffing stoutly, it 
the evening feast, the hippocres and richer wines of Gascony. 

But of all, cavaliers, and statesmen, and wily clergy, that had graced 
these walls, none could vie with Robert, in eloquence and knightly 
feats of arms. Indeed, not one of all the crusaders who visited the 
Holy Land, save afterwards him of the " Lion heart,** attained to the 
renown of this prince. Palmers, toiling homeward from the wars, told, 
wherever they tarried, of prodigies of valor and matchless deeds of 
strength performed by ** Bold Duke Robert," so that all Europe nnig 
with his fame, and monk and minstrel vied with one another in award- 
ing him his meed of praise. Such was Robert of Normandy, and 
such as has been described, the state of affairs in the castle of Coo- 
versano, at the time of our narrative. 

The reception room was thrown open, and a blaze of light from the 
torches of the attendants shone out into the wide hall. William, who 
was seated upon a daisj at the upper end of the room, descended, as 
his noble guest entered, and, grasping him by the hand, gave him a 
cordial greeting. ** Welcome, brother of Normandy, welcome to our 
poor abode. We have to crave your pardon for our seeming lack of 
courtesy, in not going out to escort you hither ourselves ; but we had 
certain information, as we thought, that you would not be with us UDtil 
the morrow." 

" Nay, sire," said Robert, as the old count led him to a seat under 
the canopy that extended over the centre of the dais, ** but we are our" 
selves in the fault ; we should not have reached this until the noorrow, 
had we not, in our impatience to see you again, after so long a lapee 
of time, disregarded the fatigue of our beasts, and outstript the coarse 
of our own plans. We have journeyed a weary way since dayspring.* 

" Truce, then, to excuses," said the count, and then turning gaily 
around to a maiden by his side, " Ah, pardon me, child, — sir knight, 
my daughter, the Lady Sibylla." Robert arose, and as he bowed and 
ssduted the hand of the lovely being before him, felt that his doing so 
was rather an act of involuntary homage to her charms, than an ob«e^ 
vance of etiquette. The moment he looked upon her, he was charmed 
by her extreme beauty, the effect of which was heightened by the 
simple yet attractive style of her dress. A tunic of white, gathered 
at the waist by a girdle, displayed to the finest advantage her volup- 
tuous form ; her hair, instead of being plaited in the unbecoming 
fashion so prevalent at the close of the eleventh century, was encircled 
by a fillet, and fell in dark masses over her neck and shoulders, like 
clouds upon a summer sky. Her carriage was in the highest degree 
gentle and winning, yet the red, pouting under-lip, and eyes black as 
night, told of a volcano of passions asleep under that placid exterior. 

The duke paid his compliments in the pompous language used to- 
wards ladies by the cavaliers of the day, and then resuming his seat, 
conversed upon various topics until the announcement of supper. 

*< We boast at our board of no dainties," said William, as they seated 
themselves at the head of the long oaken table, '< yet we trust that 
hungry men will find enough of the substantials of life to satisfy Aeir 
«|^>6lites.'* 
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Robert cast his eye orer the smokug tines of tj i'w , Ma, mti x«L 
stretched out before him, as he snsveraL 

" To men who hsTe been wont lo carre ihRT ^sttz. k>cz m 'I^-jL 
may send, in gloves of steel, and eai, ai mom^ dawi. at ir=«x ■" * 
nay be their shronds before aightialL sat ok oc -^« tjma zj^j^ 
here in such variety and profusion, is a very '-J^rr.^ 

" Your retinue/'' repU^ the oocm, - ncac -a^UMirx^L'j »fcfc n-^ 
3f great strength and endurance. I ao i*cjc ia: -^ ier:^ rw :r' a* 
Syrian sun are like ihe potter s fire, eiiaer » iiri«a "^ iJcy it wri. 
or shatter it to nought." 

" True for it/' answered Roben. - :'o? =»ei "x u:«f» uh: kub-w ton 
iron strength commend me, before aH E:jc-p*. ■-» "ie wu-ron ¥ir.** 
feet have trod those burning sazids. \Li s;l.1 i^i ss<siw^ n Mfl? sita 
back to their native land." 

" Yet/' said William, with a coaj^lac*^: is^^. * smki i* jtw hms 
must be, I doubt not that we have wv^z. v=z t*K.-t i wt^slht. wia -ja 
hurl the stoutest of them to the earvL" 

The duke's eyes ghstened. aad L* aaswerK. v^-a-y * I^ «a«* ir^ 
good steed against the golden chkn acnu yxz i»^u- Uii. vt iiki uim 
his match, nay, his better, beibre r^e :?ca& La itM, *>-siim-v * 

" Softly, softly, noble sir." said W.' at. -t-jI jitrv*:: -AjmuMA. • ma- 
side r the matter again, before we cIok '.i«e vfcf»r 7:4. 2ia7 mc :«> »i 
ready when yon have seen the man. H:-. Ui^r* lau. a Uft ^trun 
knave, who wrestled yes*derevea wi:i -Jre Llt-si.* 

" Were he another Hercile*.*" zt/y.2^i Lire^. • I jt I t-m. ; wA 
find a Norman wrestler who sLaZ £l&« i:^ :'j:« Ur* sue Irridxf!r-T " 
continued he, as the man appearei v^i-xt Uf»9. ' -:*k iit jt a mtfttm^j 
fellow ; plainly no trifling aatag^ia^s: yx t^y -jut ' 

And indeed the man was a very ytzvx^rx-^:n, 'i Kr*nr£U. s. r^ 
ant in size, there was not cpoa lis irvs^ u«t ASkB. mn^^usna intii 
his limbs were masses of thews loi t^s^wi uji lid '.ou-wt u^ iiu^a^ 
in shaggy locks over his eyes. rai<t i-a u •xr^oit-j ;0V!:iiiia i^ 
pearance. 

•* How now, sirrah!" said "i* diie. - iart yji fci-^«nir» a k! .n 
the morrow, with some 01 my fcFly^wen " 

" Methinks, my lord dok^ bad '^trzfx asc Ui»^ I z^ ur» nivff. :««i 
trial ; the man was never V>m oc wvrai. ii-ii I >*-..• v. k.— •» wxa. ' 
answered the giant, in a doggec. ytfi r*-«>Kc:L. aa-ime- 

" Well, well, fellow/' said :m da^e. ,Hi;iirrtai>7 ^ f«: .:<% ^uut bm 
to-morrow we will find yoc oae w^^ lo^ %« j.^- rAa^ ac. 
mark me, yon are to e^Kc: £» \v^i'\ ysL-s ' 

" By the mass, then/' m*J3ered '^ 'jrAfi :iKv««a i^a *f£x. ta m 
departed, " let him look Ki LLsat^.L yx ut nni«: x t ^x oaa «-.: 
true, if he ever walk agaia." 

The supper was now far sirav^!^ uii u« >«$MDfn s :ut n:.r.Jt 
and lower end of the table, ezc-:>c -7 -..:«» :mw9i -.i.' lut r .-a». vjs.^ 
scarce conuin themselves, toiuut '•:• k:r^w zm^ y^g^: .i Hit lo-- 
ble guest and host at the head, v&k. ax r«mdc was 9t«rvT'-«L ir n* 
departure of these two penougea, \f;f!fjm^auM. 17 a iiun. vmv. bis 
havenolyoliitfradiiMAioOTrMins. iVm vqm'm jhb a immiw 
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than the notorious Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and half-uncle of Robert, 
whom he had accompanied to the wars, — a man of great native cour- 
age and energy, yet rendered in a measure odious by the ferocity of hit 
counsels. The three now retired to the conference-room, to conyene 
at their leisure upon the all-absorbing topic of the day, the result of the 
crusade. 

" I have been anxiously waiting for an opportunity, my lord," said 
the count, as they seated themselves, " to ask you, why your return 
to Europe tallies so ill with the reports which have reached our ears." 

"Reports, my lord?" answered Robert, "to what reports do you 
refer V 

" To those that told us you had taken up your abode in the East," 
answered the former. 

" And why, sire," said Robert, " should I make my home among 
the followers of the false prophet ? Have not the infidel dogs beea 
driven from the Holy city ? And have I not possessions, power, and 
above all, a home, in our sunny Normandy ?" 

" Nay, but what are all the vineyards of Normandy, compared with 
the brightest diadem in Christendom ?" rejoined William. 

" You speak in parables, my lord," answered the duke ; " I do not 
understand you." 

" Well, then," said William, " we are told that you had been pro- 
claimed ' King of Jerusalem,' and, by my troth, were greatly rejoiced 
to think that the keeping of the Holy city had been intrusted to so 
goodly a warder." 

" Ah ! you do but jest, my lord," said Robert, " what claims to such 
high honors could I prefer, that would compare with those of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, a knight whose surpassing wisdom, prudence, and bravery, 
will so well defend and grace that high station ? It is with me, I be- 
lieve, even as this our reverend bishop says, ' I lack the prudence ne- 
cessary for such a trust.' " And then, as if anxious to change the sub- 
ject, he continued, " But of this sport to-morrow. — Will the Lady Si- 
byUa"— 

" Nay, but bear with me, my lord," interrupted the bishop, " if I 
inquire a little farther into this matter. There is certainly more in this 
report than ye wot of. Are you sure, my lord, that it came from the 
East?" 

" From the East, of course," answered William ; " but stay, let me 
ihink, — ^ha ! a monk from Brittany ; I remember him well, for a dark- 
hrowed knave first told me the tale, and though it was not confirmed by 
the stragglers that came from the East, I believed iL 'Tis strange th^ 
this inconsistency never struck me before." 

** Yes," said Odo, thoughtfully, " from the west, from Brittany,-* 
evidently' a forged tale ; the author must have known it for a lie. My 
lord," continued he, turning suddenly around to Robert, " why will 
you repose so much confidence in the promises of ambitious men ? My 
life upon it, there is treachery and plotting against you at home. Wl^ 
this story, if not to quiet the people, and seduce them from your in- 
terest ?" 

Robert laughed, and, turning to the count, said, " Well, I mm wan 
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Ihat if I lack prudence, it is more than compensated by the discretion 
of this my most wary uncle. I do verily believe that he would try to 
make me think my good brother Harry set that report afloat. * Happy 
m the man that feareth always,' is his motto ; for my part, I put my 
trust in that most comfortable proverb of the Persians, which tells us, 
' We must believe nothing we hear, and only half we see.' " 

And this was all that Robert said or thought about a circumstance so 
■uspicious, until months afterwards, when his just claim to the throne 
of England was disputed by this same " good brother Harry," when 
ingrate friends were deserting him, and the grim calamities of unsuc- 
cessful war gathering about his path, he recalled the admonitions given 
by his cautious uncle in the castle of Conversano, and rebuked himself, 
in bitterness of spirit, for his apathy and want of foresight. 



CHAPTER II. 

* Ro9, Bat ia there any else longs to sec this broken music in his side? Is there yet 
another domts upon rib-hreaking. — ^As You Like It. 

The sun arose on the morrow in a cloudless sky, and shone down 
warm and cheerily upon the goodly company of knights and ladies 
and men at arms who had assembled in the open space before the cas- 
tle, to witness the encounter planned the night before. 

Elevated seats had been prepared for the spectators of rank, whilst 
their numerous attendants stood together in a more humble position on 
one side, awating the coming sport with impatient and anxious k>ok8. 
William and Sibylla occupied a conspicuous place, and by their side 
was Robert, who had already become half enamored of a lady so gifted 
ia mind and person. 

The German was ready for the contest, and with his huge form ex- 
tended upon the sward in a half-reclining posture, waited, in seeming 
surety of success, for any one who should have the hardihood to face 
so formidable a foe. He had never yet found his equal in wrestling, 
and only a day or two before, had sadly broken the bones of a lubberly 
mass of humanity from Bari. 

At a signal from the duke, a young man advanced into the arena, 
accoutred for the contest. He was of much more than medium size, 
hot not by any means possessed of the giant proportions of his antago- 
nist ; yet he at once enlisted the sympathies of the spectators, for his 
countenance was open and handsome, and his whole bearing so noble 
and engaging, that some cried out, " it was a shame for him to be 
matched against so unworthy an adversary." 

" A right noble fellow, my lord," said William, " tell us, who is he ?" 

" A youth of gentle blood," replied Robert, " who followed our for- 
tones to the wars, one always fint in battle, and whose arm hath ever 
kept pace with <mtn in giving blow for blow upon the enemy." 

** Ali» vocaU him, I pray you, sir," said Sibylla. *< Think yon it is 
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well for one so generous to be sacrificed to the wantonness of yondv ' 
brute r 

" Fear not for liim, lady," replied the duke, " his arm is strong, ud 
hath never yet failed him. Yet would I gladly recall him, in obedi- 
ence to your wish, were it not now too late. See — ^they close." 

As he spoke, the Gennan, clasping the youth in his huge embneei 
raised him high from the ground, and strove to throw him on his tide; 
but the Norman, with wonderful strength and agility, turned himself tt 
he nearcd the ground, and struck upon his feet, yet with such force » 
seemed enough to have shattered to atoms a frame of less compus 
materials. A second attempt of the same kind had well nigh proved 
fatal to the success of the German ; for the youth, as he came agiii 
to the ground, catching him off his balance, swayed him around, aid 
almost won tlie victory, by bringing him to the ground. The giant, 
stung to madness by this second failure, grew black with rage and vex- 
ation ; yet the Norman stood undaunted, and ready for a third struggle, 
when Sibylla, whose warmest sympathies had been from the fint 
awakened for the youth, called aloud to her father, in a supplicating 
tone — 

" Oh ! stop, sir, stop, I pray you, this sport ! I know that death 
will come of it. See, look at yonder villain, there^s murder in his tsij 
eye." 

The old man heeded her not ; wholly engrossed in the spectacle be- 
fore him, he was deaf and blind to every thing else. His blood wai 
up, aye boiling with excitement, and stretching himself forward so u 
almost to lose his balance and fall from his seat, he cried — 

" Now for 't, now for 't. To him, you knave, to him ! Now, by aD 
the saints, your steed is lost, my lord." 

Ere the last words passed his lips, the German had caught his lack- 
less foe in his iron grasp, and stiffening every sinew until they stood 
out like ropes from under the skin, swung him from the ground and 
hurled him away, clear over the low barrier, to the very feet of the 
spectators, where he lay stunned and bleeding. So carried away wai 
the old count by his feelings, that, springing from his seat, he gave a 
shout that was echoed long and loud by every inmate of the castle. 
But, immediately bethinking himself of his uncourtcous conduct, he 
turned to Robert, who sat with a flush upon his brow, and said — 

" Tis idle, my lord, for a gray head to be thus overturned by a silly 
bout at wrestling ; yet it does seem as if, in a strife like this, ooa^ 
feelings became even more enlisted than in the noble toumameol, 
where the attention and interest are distracted by the number of com- 
batants." 

" 'Tis so, 'tis so, my lord," answered Robert, in a mortified tone, 
" but the foul fiend take the German dog ; I would lose half my army, 
sooner than that good fellow should thus be harmed. St. Dennis ! bat 
yonder scowling knave shall rue it. Ho ! there — summon the other 
man." 

This was a burly wight from Brittany, who, although possessed of 
enormous size and strength, lacked entirely that agility and qnickatas 
of motion so essential to the good wrestler. Hanlly hid hu hnwKf 
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fbe grasped him, ere he came lumbering to the earth, like a great, top- 
beavy wain. 

The German, proud of his success, first swaggered up and down, 
challenging any and every one : *' Are ye all frightened out ? Come 
on, now, an' ye dare ; come on, Barian, Norman, and Brittain, and 
choose the ground ye would lie on ;" and then seated himself, in great 
complacency, upon the grass, with his knees drawn up to his chin, and 
his hands clasped about his shins. The assemblage, ader waiting for 
% space, was about to break up, in despair of farther sport, when a new 
candidate for honor appeared in the arena. He was, in point of size, 
less than any of the other wrestlers, yet were his limbs well knit to- 
gether, and he entered the ring with a firm tread and fearless bearing. 
The German sluggishly rose up, like a huge mastifif, as he presented 
himself, and, scanning him from head to foot, said, sneeringly, " Tis 
better for you to go, 1*11 not wrestle with you ; the eagle of our moun- 
tains does not prey upon sparrows." 

** Silence your boastings," answered the new comer, " I need none 
of your advice ; look to yourself.'' 

** This, then, for your fool's obstinacy," said the other, as, seizing 
him around the middle, he raised him from the ground. But the victory 
was not so easy as he expected ; thrice he raised him up and essayed 
to fling him on his side, and thrice were his efforts vain. Then, en- 
zaged at this unlooked for resistance in an adversary apparently so in- 
ferior, he gathered all his strength and tried to hurl him off, as he had 
done the Norman ; but his adversary clung to him as though his arms 
were bars of iron ; nor did he act entirely upon the defensive, for, 
striving also to trip and throw his adversary, the struggle became great. 
With limbs entwined and swollen veins, they strove, now here, now 
there, as if for very life. First one and then the other seemed to have 
the superiority, and the contest was at lea&t doubtful, when the Ger- 
man began to show signs of exhaustion, his breath came thick and 
fast, his face grew first red and then purple, and his eflbrts began to 
relax. But now his opponent, who appeared to be untiring as he was 
skillful, summoning up his strength for a final struggle, caught him up- 
on his hip, and raising his huge form, with giant strength, high over 
head, held him balanced there for a moment, and then, with ** This for 
vengeance," brought him, thundering upon his head and shoulders to 
the earth. A simultaneous shout of exultation from the Normans rent 
the air. Even the old count seemed pleased, and turning smilingly 
around, he was about to address Robert, when he saw that he had 
left his seat. ** Call hither the duke," said he, ** where is his high- 
ness ?'* 

" He is here," answered the victor, as he threw ofi* the slouched 
hat, which had hitherto concealed his features, and the rich flaxen 
cnrls fell from under it around his face. 

" Long live the Duke of Normandy !" burst from every mouth. And 
the conquered giant, as he slowly rose from the ground, the blood rush- 
ing from his mouth and nose, swore that " when he first felt that gripe, 
he knew it must be Robert's or the devil's." 

(to BI OOMTDCVBIKj 



EDITORS' FAREWELL. 



The lapse of a brief twelvemonth finishes our editorial labon, 
we resign to other hands the care of this Magazine. We do dot \ 
mingled feelings of regret and pleasure — regret at dissolTiiig on i 
nection with the Magazine in which we hare taken so deep i 
which has occupied our thoughts during so many of our walmifl 
8lee])ing hours, which has become, indeed, a part of our existence. 
the other hand, we arc not unwillingly relieved from the load of i 
labor, and responsibility, which has been imposed upon us, in the i 
charge of our editorial duties. Our eye now rests upon the ] 
made to our patrons at the commencement of our labors — ^whelhv| 
has been ful tilled, is not for us to say. This only caa we ] 
afHrm, we have tried ; if we have failed, we pray you ascribe it 
to lack of ability than inclination. 

To the members of all the classes fof their unusually Ixbenlj 
scription and noble stand in support of the Magazine, we 
sincere thanks. Those who have cheered from time to time our 1 
by a word of encouragement, a favorable notice, we remember y 
gratitude — while even against those who have greeted our 
visits only with cynical criticisms and animadversions, we haiberi 
a single feeling of unkindness or ill-will, — to one and all at 
we add a hearty " God bless you — Farewell." 



Yale College, April 13, 1844. 



I. Atwater, 
J. W. Dulles, 
O, S. Ferry, 
W. Smith, 

J. WtlTE, 






TO OUR READERS. 



We beg leave, kind reader, to present to you this, our 
first number, with the familiar nod of old acquaintance- 
I, rather than the formal and distant bow. Regard- 
our Magazine, there is need of saying but little. 
fThe history of its success through nearly nine years, is 
■ well known to you — the past speaks for itself, the future 
depends upon our exertions. This truth the experience 
of the last month has fully proved. To use the figure 
^.•mployed on occasions like this, '' our good ship" we 
^ibuad well anchored and sea-worthy ; but a dead calm 
prevailing, when the tardy breeze came at length, inex- 
perienced hands made some delay in getting her under 
sail This accomplished, we have no doubt of a pleas- 
ant and prosperous cruise. 

Bat leaving for the present, any further attempts at 
ihetorical address, we simply ask, Fellow Students, the 

WbB. 37 
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same kind wishes and assistance which have been be- 
stowed in time past. With the undoubting hope that 
this reasonable request will be fulfilled, we enter most 
cheerfully upon the toilsome responsibilities of oar of- 
fice ; at the same time, taking this opportunity to return 
our acknowledgments for the honorable trust which yoa 
have seen fit to place in our hands. 

We remain, Classmates and 

Fellow students, 

Respectfully, 

Your Editors. 

Yale College, Juite 26, 1844. 
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TASTE AND MANNERS. 

The American peo]Sle are far from being disciples of that ancient 
philosophy which associated the beautiful with the good. Quite in 
contrast are these hustling and practical times with the age of Pericles, 
when Beauty ruled in Athens. If wo now and then do homage to the 
superior taste of the old Republic, by bringing from among its shattered, 
yet noble ruins, some faultless model of architectural elegance, the 
spirit of our political economy prompts us to daub its fair proportions 
with untempered mortar, and adorn them with flimsy ornaments of 
stucco. The great national maxim, of practical, tangible utility, ob- 
scuring our nobjer 4)erception& of the spiritual and the beautifiil, has 
fixed our eyes too constantly upon the dust beneath us, where, like the 
man in " Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress," we grope and rake about, for 
the * useful and the good.' With very many, beauty is considered 
a worthless commodity, and the culture of good taste, since it pro- 
duces no marketable fruits, as the peculiar occupation of the idle and 
effeminate, if not quite contrary to good morals. They seem to be- 
lieve that the lessons of perfect taste and beauty, with which the gar- 
den of Paradise was fraught to its first inhabitants, were not designed 
by the great Teacher for the race, it being only lef\ for them af\er the 
fall literally to fulfill the curse. Perhaps the peculiarities of our politi- 
cal condition may have something to do with these prejudices. It ill 
suits the ultra spirit of democracy to cherish those refining and ele- 
vating influences, which surrounded the original perfection of our be- 
ing. Its restless and envious disciples would rather blacken the faces 
of all, than that any dissimilitude should exist in the moral or physical 
likenesses of the "dear people." Then, again, though we would 
speak it reverently, the stem and simple faith of our puritan ancestry 
hardly recognized, in its hatred of a formal church and a kingly court, 
the doctrine of external beauty, or the alliance of Taste with Religion. 
The shaven crowns and buflf surtouts of Cromwell's court, marked their 
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dislike of worldly display, and to escape the tainted air of lofty cathe- 
drals, they sought, in this dreary wilderness, 

" A Church without a Bishop, and a State without a King." 

This peculiar hostility towards every form and symptom of prelacy and 
royalty, which persecution cherished in the hearts of our ancestors, 
seems yet to live in the warfare which many among us continue against 
all the beauties of art, as if they were tainted with some influence of 
the evil one ; as though, since the Devil has in his wisdom found ac- 
cess to the hearts of men through those arts which delight the eye and 
please the ear, to him only must belong the architecture, the music, 
and the painting ! 

What is Taste ? Let mental philosophers attempt to define, in their 
set phrase, its varied and delicate emotions. Such an analysis comes 
neither within our wishes nor ability. 

The view of a beautiful scene once awakened in a highly gifted 
mind, a strain like this : 

** It was the night — and Lara's glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam ; 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away ; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the sky : 
All was so still, so soft, in earth and air, 
You scarce would start to see a spirit there, 
Secure that naught of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene on such a night ! 
It was a moment only for the good." 

Who can read this without emotions kindred to those which gave it 
birth ? These emotions constitute Taste ; a word, however, far too 
feeble to convey to our minds a just idea of that faculty by which 
we appreciate whatever is glorious and beautiful in the great realms of 
divine and human creation. 

Without usurping, then, the dull prerogative of the mental anatomist, 
let us consider the objects of Taste to be all comprised in this one 
term — the beautiful — ^whether it is found in the works of nature, of 
art, or in the nobler qualities of the soul. The Cartesian philosopher 
notes with learned gravity that the objects of taste are always sensa- 
tionSf and have no residence beyond the precincts of the mind. It is 
sufficient for our purpose, however, to fallow the doctrine of our com- 
mon sense — that beauty exists wherever the hand of the Creator has 
been. We read this in the creation of the fair world which we in- 
habit — the conception of perfect taste — hung without hands in bound- 
less space, and adorned with all its glorious ornaments ; " its ocean of 
air above, its ocean of water beneath, i'^s zodiac of lights, its tents of 
dripping clouda* iu striped coat of climates, its iburfold year." ^ Look 
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upon the rainbow," exclaimed an admirer of beauty in ancient times, 
'* and praise him that made it ; very beautiful it is in the brightness 
thereof. It compasseth the heaven about with a glorious circle, and 
the hands of the Most High have bended it." 

We turn now to the fine arts, the second creation of beautiful forms 
and thoughts, the reflection of natural beauty in the mirror of man's 
creative genius. All the harmonies of sweet sounds, the magic deline- 
ations of the pencil, the life-like statue, the ornaments which archi- 
tecture and gardening lend to nature's hills and valleys, the wonderful 
treasures of poetry, gathered from all times and realms of human 
thought ; these, also, contribute to the delights of Taste. 

Although the susceptibilities which enable us to love the beautiful, 
ire, to some extent, innate, we have already, in enumerating the ob- 
jects of Taste, included those beyond the capacities of that intuitive 
knowledge which the Creator has bestowed. A just appreciation of 
the fine arts requires that our natural susceptibilities should be educated 
and improved, until, united with maturer years and enlarged experi- 
ence, Taste becomes a critical faculty, not only perceiving and appre- 
ciating, but judging and distinguishing the true from the false. Like 
the bodily sense from which it derives its name, it may be vitiated, 
and as the palate naturally chooses proper and nourishing food, so does 
dur internal taste commend to us what is in itself beautiful and excel- 
lent. If this is true, that in nature there exists a standard of true 
beauty, and consequently of good taste, the old maxim, '* There can be 
no disputing about Taste," is incorrect. The variety of tastes de- 
parting from the true standard, must be accounted for in the force of 
prejudice, wrong habits and associations. 

But Nature has not been so impartial as to bestow upon us all alike 
a love for the beautiful. There are some of minds so dull and gross, 
that even external Nature, in her gayest or most sublime moods, fails 
to awaken a single emotion of joy or wonder. To such, mental disci- 
l^ine and extensive knowledge cannot ensure a refined Taste. The 
maxim *' Poeia nascituTy non fit" applies to them. Many a scholar, 
who has spent long years in the pursuit of abstract truth, fails to ap- 
preciate the true value of a beautiful poem, even though just rules for 
its criticism may be duly stowed away in the labyrinths of his learn- 
ing. He may behold a splendid prospect in Nature, and yet feel no 
emotion, unless it be the satisfaction of measuring its area, or sur- 
veying its geological structure. Meanwhile, the youth, unpractised in 
criticism, but full of ardent sensibility, steals many an hour of true de- 
light from his irksome syntax, to read and enjoy that same poem ; and 
the untutored savage pauses in his chase to view, with like emotions, 
tome magnificent display of Nature's wild scenery ; though neither 
can state the reasons of his enjoyment. 

We have considered the beautiful works of nature and art as the ob- 
jects of Taste. The beautiful in morals, also, it is her province to dis- 
cover and admire, not indeed of herself alone, but aided by the arbiter 
of morals, a good conscience. It was the school of Shaftesbury, we 
belieTey who considered virtue as beautiftil rather than obligatory, and 
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regarding it as a mere sentiment or emotion, have failed to gire it the 
sanctions of Law and Duty. On the other hand, there are some good 
men, who, going to the opposite extreme, will not acknowledge anj 
connection between good Taste and good Morals. They pursue, with 
stoical precision, the straight and narrow path of stern duty, neither 
turning aside to gather flowers, nor delaying to heed the beauties of 
the prospect. In the character of the men themselves, we are apt to 
see the influence of their mistake. There is more in it to approve, 
than to love and admire. They perform well all the great duties of 
life, and through their good woj^ks appear to advantage in the distance, 
but on near approach fail to win our affection, through negligence of 
the minor duties of daily life. In the beautiful words of President 
Hopkins, *' They seem like stately trees, in the trunk and main branches 
of which the sap circulates vigorously, but does not reach and animate 
the smaller twigs, and give to the leaves their perfect green.'* 

It is over that department {of morals which relates to our social in- 
tercourse, and in which the proprieties and courtesies of life are com- 
prised, that good Taste presides. Its virtues are the " petites moraUi^ 
of the French, that nice regard for others' convenience and feelings, 
and that sympathy for their ills, which constitutes true politeness. 
The emotions of beauty, then, which moral actions awaken, must 
proceed from those warm and generous affections, which command not 
merely our respect and approval, but our admiration. Duty draws the 
bold outlines in the picture of life, while the perception of moral beauty 
which we call Taste, bestows the rich and mellow coloring. And 
here we may notice the fact, that with moral Taste, as with intellectual, 
Nature has not bestowed impartially those finer affections and sympa- 
thies which clothe the soul in her beautiful vesture. There are some 
men so dry and coarse and so hard-visaged, that we are at once re- 
pelled from their closer acquaintance, while others in each look and 
gesture evince those acute susceptibilities and ardent emotions, which 
draw us to them at once. The one class duty leads on, as with a hal- 
ter, while with the other, good principles are so aided by impulse that 
it seems almost to supply their place. 

** A man's manners commonly makes his fortune," is one of those 
maxims of common school philosophy, inculcating at once a lesson in 
ethics and penmanship, which the school-boy has often seen inscribed 
in running-hand upon the top of his copy page. Whether it was the 
hasty conception of the pedagogue's own brain, or a stolen gleaning 
from some other sage, it is, like most of its class, about half true. To 
adopt it unqualified we should promise the world to be commonly either 
courtiers or dancing masters. We cannot doubt, however, that one's 
manners commonly aid or hinder to a great extent his progress through 
the world. To say that they designate a man's fortune, would perhaps 
give more veracity to our adage. So plainly is the inner man mirrored 
in the outward demeanor, that a nice observer will generally discover 
by it an individual's character and station in life. Much is betrayed in 
the minutest action, look, or tone of voice. Although the mere forms 
of etiquette are in some degree arbitrary and conventional, and taught 
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with technical precision to those who lack experience, in many small 
duodecimos, yet the true gentleman is always recognized, while vul- 
garity, though varnished and plated ever so much, soon discovers itself. 
Let us inquire who is the true gentleman, lest he be supposed to belong 
to the school of Chesterfield, whose guiding principle was selfishness, 
under the garb of a false-hearted and hypocriticsd benevolence, and 
whose polished manners, like the bloom of waxen fruit, were put on 
to deceive. True politeness has its source in the heart, and needs the 
kind and generous emotions to give it life and beauty. It is the show- 
ing forth of a cheerful, pains-taking good will in every action. To 
confer pleasure, by rendering our social intercourse happy and agreea- 
ble, is its only end. This must be accomplished by the habitual exer- 
cise of the social virtues. A blind obedience to Fashion will not do it, 
for Fashion owes no particular allegiance either to Morality or good 
Taste. It is merely the current stamp given by the arbitrary whims 
of dress-makers and courtiers to the external life, neither enhancing 
nor diminishing its real value. A man's dress does not represent his 
tailor, nor his bow his dancing master, but himself, his own good taste 
and kind feelings. By nearly the same outward action men express 
far different emotions. In the warm grasp and the beaming eye we 
know full well the indications of a friendly heart, while in the stiffly 
extended arm, and the insipid smile of a formalist, there is nothing to 
admire. Still the former may be as far from being truly polite, as the 
latter from being amiable. Good feelings, though the indispensable 
aource of truly good manners, do not of themselves create them, for as 
men with the best intentions often err through lack of common sense, so 
the kindest feelings may be expressed in the most awkward and embar- 
rassing manner. A good heart very often lies concealed beneath a 
rough exterior. The influence of a correct taste, is needed to refine 
and chasten its sterner qualities. It is like that which architecture and 
gardening lend to Nature, clearing away the wild forests, laying out the 
green slopes, in their dress of fruits and fiowers, to the genial sun, and 
adorning the hills and valleys with beautiful works of art. And not 
only does Taste chasten and improve the dispositions to virtue, but it 
enlarges their number— creating new objects of afifection, and new ties 
of sympathy. It educates the soul to the knowledge of its finer na- 
ture. To the man who combines with his natural love for the beauti- 
ful, an intimate and scientific knowledge of the Creator's works, a 
thousand associations arise to give ever fresh delight, in contemplating 
the skill and wisdom displayed in every part. Thus, he whose moral 
taste is cultivated, beholds human character with keener discernment, 
and a nicer perception of the beautiful in conduct. 

We have thus endeavored to point out the connection between taste 
and manners. " Cut 6ono," is doubdess the question of many a prac- 
tical, judicious reader. We have no time, say they, for the fascinating 
girsuits of Taste, or the acquirement of refined and graceful manners. 
The world calls us to active, arduous exertion, and to meet its heartless 
strife, we have little need of the fine arts, and must use other arms than 
Cupid*s, and stouter armor than the exquisite sensibilities and delicate 
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sympathies of a refined Taste. Let others, whose time and means per- 
mit them to glide gracefully through the world, learn to be its gentle- 
men. Duty, and not pleasure, is our aim — ^to perceive truth, and not 
beauty, our desire. 

Now, this selfrdenying, heroic stoicism, which would dissever good- 
ness from beauty, is neither consistent with the constitution which God 
has given us, with the teachings of his word, nor with the promises of 
an hereafter. As man's first residence was adorned with all things 
good and beautiful, so do we know, that the last Paradise shall be the 
city, whose foundations are garnished with all manner of precious 
stones — whose streets are of pure gold — whose gates are of pearl, and 
whose white-robed inhabitants attune forever, in melodious strains, the 
praises of their King. In his journey thither, the pleasures of Taste 
strew flowers along the rough path of life, and unfold prospects of 
beauty and loveliness to his view, which those of grosser nature can 
n^ver see. But especially is the influence of good Taste upon the char- 
acter important, inasmuch as it confers upon its possessor new power 
of doing good to others. If his influence is confined to private and 
domestic life, where a strict attention to the minor duties, which we 
have comprehended under good manners, can alone ensure the love 
and regard of friends, by a neglect of these, he may well-nigh bury his 
only talent. As our sphere of action is extended, and its ends more 
important, the importance of good manners is enhanced. Lustre of tal- 
ent and strength of character, though they may conceal many defects, 
never atone for them. These defects are the minus quantities to be 
subtracted, not canceled, in the general account. Washington might 
have accomplished his great ends, had he not been the dignified and 
polished gentleman ; but much of his good influence, little heeded per- 
haps by the general observer, would never have been exerted. 'Whit- 
field and Wither force, though their pious philanthropy and wonderfol 
eloquence were the great causes of success, owed very much to refined 
taste and scrupulous propriety of manners. While the lawyer knows 
full well the convenience of an affable and engaging address, and the 
physician makes his remedies eflfectual and his name distinguished, by 
winning the confidence of his patients, more than either should the 
clergyman, whose business it is to reach the hearts of men, remove the 
obstacles which severity of mien, unguarded speech, and vulgar de- 
meanor, will certainly throw in the way, and often to render his best 
intentions completely ineflfectual. 

It remains for us to inquire. How shall a correct Taste be acquired ? 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the truth so often and fully explained 
by the essayists, that youth is the time, and the only time, for its culti- 
vation. If in the spring time of life, the tender and ardent emotions of 
the soul are left un cherished, grosser passions will grow apace, and 
the withering influence of the world complete their destruction ; or if 
kept alive by purity of heart, yet their growth will be stunted and un- 
seemly, unless cared for by some fostering hand. 

Who then shall educate the youthful Taste ? We answer, the clas- 
sical authors of Greece and Rome. 
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We refrain from entering upon the well-worn college theme of Clas- 
sical Study. Suffice it to say, that its higher advantages as a means of 
cultivating Taste, are rarely appreciated by scholars here. The toil 
and drudgery is too often bestowed, without enjoying the harvest. It 
is not in the grammar and dictionary of a language that we find any- 
Ihing to cultivate and refine the Taste. These are the mere props and 
braces to be dispensed with when the structure is complete. How 
often is it left rough, useless, and unfinished. In the preparatory 
schools of England the drudgery of classical study is nearly all ac- 
complished in the thorough apprenticeship of many years of severe and 
patient discipline. Then at Oxford and Cambridge, the classics are a 
pastime, read to cultivate style and improve taste.* With us, on the 
contrary, the college course is hardly preparatory to a just appreciation 
of the beauties of the classics, and after this they are thrown by for 
life. Consequently, their important end, to polish and refine the mind, 
is never accomplished. We see the ill efiects of this immature schol- 
arship in the national manners. Taste is not the guide of those who 
direct public opinion. In our Congress, the dull, prosy speeches, 
measured ofi* by the day, seldom tell of Tacitus or Cicero, unless pner- 
haps in an occasional quotation. Neither does the angry confusion 
which often fills those halls, speak of courtesy and propriety. *' The 
people" are seldom in advance of their legislators. The French are 
no longer the politest nation of the world, since their " citizen king," 
in obedience to the leveling spirit of democracy, has dispensed with 
the courtly manners of the old Bourbon school. 

It belongs then to the scholars of this country to erect the standard 
of Nation^ Taste. Let them early appreciate the value of liberal 
and humanizing studies, and as each year sends its generation of edu- 
cated men from our institutions, to occupy the places of influence and 
trost, let them go forth, good exemplars of their training, to unite the 
character of the scholar with that of the polished gentleman. 



• " Cambridge UnivenBty," page 331. 
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CAIN'S SOULOQUY. 
8un0¥-'A momuain In Aa^^rU. A MonD ngtag. Cain ifiMltin en a emg cf 1 



Hbki let me stand and gaie ! thia mountain fltorm» 

Thia wild oproar of nature*! elementa, 

Mingling tumultuously in battle fierce. 

Makes concord with my heart Tis a fit soeoe 

For one so lost as I to contemplate. 

List to the thwider*s Toicci the voice of God, 

Which peals terrific through these mountain hilla — 

How like a cataract the heavens pour down 

Their sheeted waves ! Wilt Thou, oh ii^ored OnOy 

Deluge thy new created earth ! Mark how 

Yon swollen flood leaps from its lofty source. 

And dashes roaring to the plain bebw. 

The mountain peaks, the pillars of the clouds. 

By the fork'd lightning's glitt'ring bolt are riven. 

The rent rooks topple fimn their giddy base. 

And crashing, thunder down the mountain side. 

Spreading wide ruin round. Among the hills 

Echoes the whirlwind's voice, and on the blast 

Come hoUow sounds of mirth, as if the fiends. 

Reprieved from hell, were riding on the wind. 

And this a theatre of giant sport. 

Where spirits fierce are mingling in the game. 

I stand akne— unterrified, nn aw ^ d > 

I eannot tremble at a scene like this. 

Who feel a fiercer storm. This is tiie war 

Of elemental nature — ^mine the strife 

Of passions dire, beneath a tortured breast. 

Waking the spirit's hell within my soid. 

Hope has forever fled, yet I fed not 

Even the calmness of Despair — guilt, de^ 

And damning guilt hath scathed my soul — my heart 

Is like a cavern dark, where passions foul. 

Like angry winds, contend for masleiy. 

Fm but my nature's wreck, a mortal breast 

Sheathing the lightning of Omnipotence. 

• 
Abel ! thou art avenged ! Yet he was pnre» 

And beautiful, and good ; the winning smila^ 

Which ever dwelt upon his peaceful fiice. 

Betokened that his gentle soul ne'er knew 

The angry strife of passbns rude. His voice 

Was music's mebdy — to its sweet sound 
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TIm deer would haeteo from hie eovert wild ; 
TIm ontemed lion and the tiger eame. 
And nrand his ibreit path would iportiTe pby, 
As ent in Eden's fields era Adam sinned. 
AU Nature loved him— er'n the lamb he slew 
For sacrifice, seemed conscious 'twas his hand 
That dealt the Mow, and bowed submissiTely. 
The favorite of Heaven, he entertained 
The angels in his tent At twilight hour, 
Fve seen the seraph bright come from the skies 
To visit him ; and ere they part, beneath 
The 8t^7 canopy they stand, and pay 
Adoring homage to the Lord most high. 
And as the altar's smoke went up to heaven, 
I heard the approving vmce of God, like soond 
Of mighty music frnn nhi, whose tones 
The echoing mountains revVently proclaimed, 
While all the forest trees bowed down their heads, 
And animated nature silent stood. 

To me no token of approving love 
Ere came, nor mariL of approbation kind. 
I laid my bkxMlless gift upon the shrine, 
And offered to the O m nipo t ent the fruits 
Of earth. No kindling fire from heaven came down, 
No angel visitant oommuned with me^ 
Nor ever did I hear the voice of God 
At evening hour, majestic ftouxi the sky. 
He was the diosen of God. For this he died ! 
Could I endure that he, the younger bom, 
Should gain the smile of partial Heaven, while I, 
The ddest, the primeval son of man. 
To whom the birthright of creation was, 
Must stand aside to give the youngling room? 
In childbood's early hour I hated him. 
For then I saw his mother bok on him, 
And smiling, gase as she ne'er gated on ma 
She fimdly dreamed he was the promised seed 
Whose hand should bruise the serpent's bead aoemt 
At every Btq> of life he c ro ssed my path 
And thwarted me ; supplanted me on earth 
And cheated me of Heaven's regard. For tins 
I slew him. Tet was be not a brother kind 7 
Ah yes ! he e^er repaid kit evil, good ; 
Smiled on me when I fix>wned, loved when I scoiiMdi 
And often w^it tot me at Meroy's shrine> 
Abel! IhiaadtllM^*rftli0iitneanMb 
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Viewed all thy holy deedf with enviocu eye. 
And charged thy gtwdnees on thee as thy eriine ! 
Whene'er the look of holy love would light 
His beaming eye, and throw a smile of joy 
Celestial o*er his seraph brow, that smile 
Spake but the contrast of superior bliss ; 
And waked the vengeance sleeping in my sooL 
I fed upon my feyered thoughts, and nursed 
The growing flame ; watched all his actions, 
Every feature watched, and evil saw 
Where only good was meant, till malice strong 
Possessed my soul, and concentrated hate ^ 
Drove each inferior passion fh>m my breast 
As in some woody grove sequestered deep. 
When meaner forest beasts for empire fight, 
Should some huge Idon suddenly appear. 
Straightway the frightened herd forsake their strife. 
And leave the field to him — so in my soul 
Hatred to Abel quelled each meaner thought. 
Till maddened by the demon spell, I struck 
The fatal blow, and made this gory hand 
Red with my brother's blood. 

Methinks again 
I view the fearful scene — that pallid form 
Lies stretched upon the sod — ^the blood-rad stream 
Flows from the goxy wound ; with failing eye 
He looks to heaven, and with tq[>lifted hand 
And quivering voice he prays, ' Oh God, forgive him !' 
And now he turns to me, and with a voice 
Soft as the trembling note of some £unt lyre. 
He says, * Cain, I forgive thee.' Would be had 
Cursed me! Fdrather hear the rattling of 
Ten thousand thunders, or all the groans 
That shake th' abyss of hell, than onoe again 
To hear that gentle voice, * Cain, I forgive thee !' 
And now above him bends his Other's form. 
With clenched hand he smites his burning brow. 
And with glazed eye looks on his murdered son. 
While agony, too big for utterance. 
Shakes all his manly frame. My mother comes ! 
How shall I meet her gaze I She pauses now — 
Hark ! what a shriek ! the distant hills give back 
The sound. She clasps the dead within her araui— 
*< Abel I awake, awake, my boy ! my boy ! 
Oh! he stirs not— alas! he does not breathe ! 
Can this be death? thiiwoond? wbo has done tfaiit 
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Cain, this is not thy hand ! hast thou done this ? 

Tliou hast ! thou hast ! now curat be thou ! may all 

The plagues — ^but oh ! thou art my son, and now 

My only son — God pardon thee this deed I** 

But hark ! I hear again the yoice of God. 

How my heart sinks ! where shall I Ride ! how flee 

The scathing lightning of that awful eye. 

** Where is thy brother Abel, Cain ? The voice 

Of his shed blood cries to me from the ground. 

And now art thou accursed, a fugitive, 

A wanderer forlorn, henceforward thou 

Shalt dwell on earth ; the ground thou till'st 

Shall not yield unto thee her strength. 

For she her mouth hath opened to receive 

Thy brother's blood shed by thy impious hand. 

Therefore departr— cursed, thrice cursed, shall 

Thou be ; cursed at mom and eve, 

Cura'd when thou risest up, and liest down." 

Oh God ! how shall I bear my agony ! 
Thy glorious face is now forever hid. 
Nor shall I look on thee again, in peace ! 
The sealing mark of shame is on my brow ! 
Where shall I go for rest ! upon what spot 
Of earth's wide bosom shall I lay me down ! 
On every breeze is borne my brother's groan, 
I hear the shriek of Eve, in every wind ! 
At night's dark hour the stiffened corpse appears, 
And the cold eye glares on me horribly, 
While in my ear some voice with demon yell 
Shrieks *' murderer," and starting up from sleep. 
Conscience gives back again the direadful word. 
Is there a hell 7 Fve heard my &ther say 
Then is a hell. Can it be worse than this 7 
Te toppling rocks, why pass ye by my path ! 
Oh ! fall and crash me ! hide me from the fkce 
Of Heaven ! But wherefore do I live 7 one bound 
From yonder precipice and I am gone~ 
Gone! whither gone 7 I dread to think, alas ! 
I've not a hope in liiiB, and dare not die. R. A^'^iT /'^ - ^^ 
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CONVERSANO, 

A ROMANOB Df HISTORY. 
CHAPTER III. 

** Natural to Io?e are all these evilfr— injuries, suspicions, Bnmitins, conciliationi, 
and alternate war and peace." Tkrknce. 

The incidents of our tale carry us for a while from the castle of 
William to another scene. On the west of Convet^ano, quite far in- 
land toward the other sea, lay the province of Luciana ; a sunigr land, 
where hill and plain diversified Uie surface, and rich vineyards and 
olive groves delighted the eye. A scene so fair and tempting was by 
no means calculated to escape the notice of the Norman wanderers. 
Here, too, had their lance prevailed, and here, at the close of the 
eleventh century, Ralf Guiscard niled, a baron who boasted his de- 
scent, in an unbroken line, from one of the famed Twelve Brothers. 

The strong hold of this high-born lord stood near the eastern boun- 
dary of his lands, and a mile or two to the westward was the humbler 
abode of one of his vassals, a place to which we wish to call the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

A description of the situation and construction of this house will 
give a correct idea of the style then used by the Normans in the erec- 
tion of their secondary class of dwellings. It stood upon an eminence 
that had, evidently, in former times, been crowned with forest trees, 
but which were now cleared away for a considerable distance about 
the dwelling, so that in case of an attack, they might not afford a cover 
under which the enemy could come up to (he walls, without danger 
from the missile weapons of those within. The house itself was 
built of stone, in the form of a square, with walls of great thickness 
and strength, and for the further security of the inmatesi the part in- 
tended for habitation was raised above the ground by arches, leaving 
helow a vaulted space, into which the cattle and horses were driven, 
for security, whenever an incursion of the enemy was expected. The 
second story, attained by a moveable staircase placed upon the out- 
side, was divided into two rooms, the bare stone walls and rough 
oaken floors of which, would but ill accord with our modem ideas of 
comfort. In one, only, of the rooms, the dreary and inhospitable ap- 
pearance was relieved by a wide-mouthed fireplace, with projecting 
funnel, which was generously supplied with fuel, in summer as well a| 
in winter, the year about. A huge oaken table, with clumsy settles of 
the same wood, formed the principal articles of furniture, wlule shields, 
crossbows, quivers of arrows, and hauberks, formed of iron rings sewn 
upon woollen or leathern foundations, supplied to the walls the place 
of tapestry. A kind of staircase, or rather ladder, led to the sleeping 
apartments above, and here the gaping chinks of the roof promised the 
inmates but soiry protection in rainy weather. 
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In the outer room of the seccxid floor, at the close of a summer's 
day, might have heeo seen, at the time of our narrative, two persons 
standing near the narrow window that looked towards the west, and 
engaged in deep conversation. The one was a maiden of the middle 
class of life, young, fair, and beautiful, with a winning smile and con- 
fiding look, that told at once of ignorance of the world and freedom 
fiK>m guile. The other was a knight, whose dress and bearing be- 
tokened his high rank and station ; he was tall and well made, with 
dark complexion, and those piercing black eyes that are sometimes 
pleasing and beautiful, and sometimes rendered terrible by the gleam- 
mgs of awakened passion. A coat of mail was his only defensive ar- 
mor ; a scarlet cap, which he had worn in place of a helmet, lay upon 
a bench by his side, while a long riding cloak, of thick Flemish cloth, 
thrown with careless grace over his shoulders, set ofl* to advantge his 
manly form. The knight was holding one of the maiden's hands be- 
tween his hardened pdms, and had seemingly been urging some re- 
ijoest which gave her no pleasure, for a cloud came over her sunny 
brow, as she answered, with spirit, at the same time withdrawing her 
hand : 

" Nay, then, my lord, though I love you, as you know, truly and well, 
I can see you no more, if these are to be the conditions of your return 
of my love. Did I not tell you, when first we met at the Saint's well, 
in the forest, that we could not meet again, that you were too good, too 
high and noble, for a dowerless maid like me ? And did you not an- 
swer by telling me of many instances where high-bom lords had been 
joined to the lowest of their vassals in honorable wedlock ?" 

*' Marry, then, sweet Joan," answered the knight, quickly, " what 
ebe but ' honorable wedlock' have I o£fered thee now ? Such wed- 
lock as I then meant, and which hath at all times been esteemed of 
good report. In what but the name does the left hand dififer from the 
right ? And if I give to thee my love and my left hand, in return for 
thy love, and then to some noble dame, my right hand without love, in 
return for her dower, which, think you, hath the better bargain ?" 

'* Aye, sir," answered the maiden, " aye, sir, which ? A little more 
experience had too well taught me how to answer that. Ah, fool, 
fool that I was, to look so high or hope so madly !" and the poor girl 
wrung her hands and paced the floor in agony ; then, as if suddenly 
regaining her self* respect and native pride, she drew herself up before 
Che heartless baron, and continued, " But think not, my lord, that I, 
i(Ow and friendless though I am, will thus sacrifice to your pride my 
happiness and peace of mind ; to become thy plaything of an hour, 
careased to-day, and thrown aside for another to-morrow ; to be pris- 
ooed in the castle turret the livelong winter days, and then, if tired of, 
mayhap before another summer's sun shall shine, the castle dungeon 
wiU shut out, with the light of day, the eyes and ears of the world. 
Ah, laugh not, thus scornfully, my lord ! such things, and worse, even, 
have I heard, how that 

*< Ha 1" interrupted the knight, with a sudden start, " and whence, in 
HjsaFon's name, should a simple girl, like you, know all this ? Maidien, 
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you have broken faith and promise, you have prated, to some one, of 
our meetings ;** and the lawless man fixed upon the girl a look bo dark 
and piercing, that her honester eye quailed and sunk beneath it. ''But, 
by my troth,** continued he, '* how thought you the lord would wed the 
ofiTspring of his vassal ? You have played the fool, you say ; fool 
thrice cursed with folly you must have held me, if you thought that I 
would compromise my dignity and station, or sully the brightest name 
of Normandy, for the fading beauty and fickle love of any woman. By 
faith, an your hopes prove but true, these must be piping market- 
days for bright eyes and pretty forms. But know, now and for all, that 
mine you must be, upon the conditions named, if mine at all." 

" Then, Ralf Guiscard, proud lord, depart," answered the maiden, 
" stay not to tempt me with your flatteries, or to taint with your fool 
spirit a heart that is weak and sinful I know, but, thank my God, free, 
as yet, from crime. Too nearly, too nearly had you ensnared a silly, 
doting girl ; but, my mother — aye, sir, start not, I have told her allr-- 
my mother, I say, has pointed out to me* the dangers and trials of the 
fearful path I had well nigh taken." 

The brow of the knight grew black, and, like lightning from the 
cloud, the fearful gleamings of passion shot forth from his eyes, at, 
with a voice hoarse from rage, he cried, " Then, for thee and that M 
beldam, may the curse" 

*< Ah, stop, sir, stop ! speak it not," shrieked the maiden, as she 
grasped his arm convulsively. ** Oh, that dreadful look ! The samU 
defend us ! Believe me, on my knees I swear, I meant not to anger 
you ; stay, oh stay your wrath, we can ill bear it ; remember that we 
are unprotected, that my father and brothers went for you to the holy 
wars. They are dead, all dead, their bones lie upon the plains of Pales- 
tine, and your anger kindled and turned against us, whither can we flee 
for protection. Oh, spare us, in Heaven's name, spare us !" And 
the maiden, overcome by her feelings, burst into tears, and would have 
fallen upon the fioor, had not the knight caught her in his arms. 

For one moment the haughty lord wavered, and his prood spirit dic- 
tated that he should cast her from him and return to his castle ; bat her 
soft hair was brushing his cheek and the warm t^ars falling upon his 
neck, and humanity prevailed over the worse feelings of ms nature. 
He raised her up and spoke encouragingly : " I meant it not, sweet 
Joan, I meant it not ; by Heaven, I would brain with his own halberd 
the coward knave who should dare even to lift his finger against yo« 
or the old dame. But, come, weep not, cheer thyself up, and let Oi 
speak calmly ; believe me, you will soon think better of this." 

" Ah, my lord," answered the maiden, " if you have any pity for 
me, any respect for yourself, leave me, forget me, let me be dhat hxp^ 
creature I was only a short twelvemonth since, when my days were 
blessed with peace, and my sleep at night sweet and unbroken ; and 
though I have loved, too deeply loved thee, I will drive that image firoa 
my mind, though every heart-string break.'* 

As the knight heard this answer, the quiver of his lip and the knit- 
ting of his dark eye-brows told ot the host of conflicting emoiioiis thit 
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irere agitating his breast ; he paced the floor wkh a tread to heavy 
that the wdndows shook again, and as he walked, lAconscioosly niiit' 
tered his thoughts. " Curse this folly, curse the mununery of these 
liifemal priests, who have lavished their religion upon girls and gran- 
nies, and kept not a tittle for therosehes. By St. Paul, an the girl's 
not a witch may I be hanged for a knave ; I could not go when I tried, 
the horse turned back with scarce any of my direction. But, by faith, 
she is a noble maid, though not of noble blood ; fit wife would she be 
for any prince ; I knew not that such high spirit could dwell in one to 
pntle. And then, too, she is beautiful — yes, very beautiful ; ami now, 
if I were to marry her, as she wishes, what boots it ? If tired of, she 
need not be for ever tied to me ; the knot could be easily loosed ;. a 
word to my men, or a bezant to some unknown lose], and with a push 
from the turret, the slip of a rope, or thrust of a poignard, she troubles 
ne no more. By the mass, come what may, I will have her. Maiden,'' 
laid he, aloud, and turning |uddenly toward her, with a look of wild 
izultation, you are mine ; come, we will wed as you wish. Why, 
irliat now ? What aileth thee ? Art crazed ? Speak." 

The poor damsel had marked the struggle of contending patsioiiB 
Jiat was going on within the breast of the knight, and though she had 
lot heard enough of his mutterings to learn their dreadful import, yet 
I Tague terror, a horrible fear of something, she knew not what, had 
pthered over her mind, and when she heard him speak more loudly of 
* m poignard," she shuddered at the thought that his ungovernable pat- 
don might be leading him to violence and murder ; so that when he 
nmed upon her with such vehemence of action and Isngnage, she 
wold only answer him with a fixed stare of terror, and a few inco^ 
berent words that died faltering on her tongue. 

•• Come," said Guiscard, " do you not hear me ? I will wed yon, I 
lay, wed you as my lawful bride. By the rood, I meant it all the 
ioie ; this foolery has only been a test of your virtue, a trial to see 
whether you would do for the wife of a Guiscard, and, by my faith, 
nobly have you passed through the ordeal ; that pride and firmnett of 
dnne would not set ill upon a queen. Come, then, let us away to die 
MjimxL," 

** Oh, my lord !" answered the maiden, ** I know not what to think 
n how to act ; my brain reels, and my poor mind is but a broken, urith- 
nred bough, driven hither and thither by every passing wind. At least 

S>e me until the morrow to collect my scattered senses ; — and, see, 
ere is a dreadful storm coming on ; saw you not that flash ? and hark, 
that awfiil peal ! Stay, stay, I cannot go to-night." 

**Beshrew thy silly fears," answered the knight, impetnously; 
■• would you drive me mad ? Come, now — now or never — and by 
Heaven, it shall be now ! Think not that I will stoop to offer you my 
name and fortune, and then have you hesitate, waiting, like a spoiled 
child, to be urged. Come, on with thy robe and veil, and let us 
sway." 

" Well, well," said the maiden, scarce knowing what she said, " I 
will obey you — any thing— only be calm. I place my mtt in God 
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to him I look to guide me aright in this fearful strait Bat, at least, I 
may see my aged mother before I so from her house for ever ?" 

'* No, no !" cried the knight, wim an oath so 6erce and blasphemous 
that the timid girl shrank as though stricken by the forked lightning 
that was playing without, and would have fled away from him into the 
inner apartment, had he not caught her in his arms and borne her off: 
and the while, as if in revenge for the step she had, as it were, forced 
him to take, he terrified her with wild and fearfud expressions, sod 
fiendish bursts of laughter. But half his hellish words were lost, for 
before he had placed the poor maiden upon his horse, she had swooned 
away, and he bore her from the home of her fathers, a senseless bur- 
den in his arms. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" They ahall be mamad to-moiTow, and I will bid the duke to the nuptiais. Butt 
ob» bow bitter a thiug it k to look into happinoee tbioogfa another man's cyee." 

As You I^KB It. 

Let OS return again to the castle of Conversano. Several weeks 
bad elapsed since the events related in our first chapter, and Robert 
was still an inmate of the castle. Twice he had yielded to the solici- 
lations of the uneasy Odo, and prepared for an immediate departme, 
but some new scheme of pleasure for the morrow had detained him 
one day longer, and yet another, until at leiwth, with the natural oiobilitT 
of his disposition, he had accommodated himself to hia situation, sod 
become transformed from the active warrior to tho careless and idle 
courtier. 

One aflemoon, as Robert was listlessly pacing the hall, when all had 
been detained from their usual field sports by a storm, Odo approached 
and proposed a turn upon the battlements, as he said the clouds hsd 
passed away, and the sun was setting in great splendor. Robert glsdly 
consented, and they accordingly ascended the great staircasa and weni 
out upon the walls. Here they were agreeably surprised at finding 
the battlements occupied by the ladies of the caatle ; they were ch»- 
tered around one of their number, who was singing to the lute an esstr 
em ballad. But the first object of our hero's attention was the beanti- 
fnl and impressive prospect which presented itself. In the weH d 
was bright and beautiful ; the sun had just set, and day was fiuling 
away in that mild, sweet light, which always sheds a calmneaa over 
the soul, and fills the free heart with thoughts of heaven and of God. 
While in the east, the black clouds of the retiring storm hong like s 
pall over the Adriatic, casting upon its deep waters a hue so dark and 
ominous, that one might almost distinguish me sounds of howling tem- 
pesu and maddened waves, and fancy he heard the last voice of the 
•ailor borne upon the wind. 

On^ of the ladies had withdrawn hsraelf {ran the careloiv CnN>B» 
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id as she stood gazing out upon the beautiful scene that presented it* 
3lf in the west, seemed to be communing with her own thoughts, 
.obert immediately recognized the faultless form of Sibylla, arrayed 
I her usual dress of white, and approaching, addressed her : 
'* What, lady ! musing, and sad, too ? That brow, methinks, wer« 
liber formed for sunshine, than for clouds.". 

** No, my lord," answered Sibylla, *' I was not sad ; and yet, a 
nde of melancholy had stolen orer my spirits, for I thought of child- 
xid, and the recollection of its teeming joys and hopes always makes 
e somewhat sad." 

** Pardon me," said the duke, " but what, pray, may I ask, can there 
) in your present life, which leads you to regret the past 7" 
'* Ah ! I know not how it is," answered the lady, *' but sure I am, 
at the present is not, and the future cannot be, blessed as were the 
lys of my childhood, when I was a merry, thoughtless girl, free 
xn care and elate vriih hope, when to find a bright berry or a new 
iwer in the wood was an era in my existence, and the sweetest 
sasure to ramble unrestrained through the olive-groves on the hill." 
At the recalling of these old associations of her childhood, the lady's 
mam heaved, and a tear started to her eye which she could not re- 
MS, and she turned again to the scene before her, to conceal her 
notions, so that she lost the piercing look of lore that Robert gave 
ir, as he answered — 

** Did you never imagine, lady, in your day-dreams, that these sweet 
«n might be renewed ? Know you not i}^ there is an era in our 
es, brighter, even, than the halcyon days of childhood ?" 
The maiden, though formed for love, was as yet but a novice in 
pv's language and wiles, and she answered, with perfect artlessness, 
she turned towards him — 

** Yon are a true knight, my lord, to whom the neighing of the war- 
use a^d the clash of steel are the sweetest sounds. I have been told 
the wild pleasure of the rush and excitement of battle, and of vic- 
7, to which you doubtless refer as that brighter era. He who fought 
» Pa3mim can indeed speak from proud experience. But from all 
Me scenes our sex are free, and for that I thank Providence, as for a 
MMBg, for the carnage and anguish of the battle-field would be but 
re pleasure for me. But, hark ! — is not the storm returning ; or is 
U noise the sound of the swollen brook, borne by the breeze to our 
ml" 

The knight listened for a moment, and then answered, with a smile, 
if on have not, indeed, the ear for a soldier, or you would distinguish 
fhat sound the clash of armor, the rattling of the mail of knights and 
) trappings of steeds." 

^ Ah, yes !" answered Sibylla, " I do now know that sound, like the 
off tinkling of a thousand little bells ; often have I heard it before. 
t who, I wonder, can they be ?" 

* Aye, and there they come," said the knight, as a small band of 
raliens issued from the wood, and came gaily prancing up the steep, 
knd now, for yoo most know better than myMif* I iterate your quee- 
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tion, * Who can they be V Their careless moTements, and their shields 
hanging at their backs, betoken them friends." 

" Oh, yes," answered Sibylla, ** I know them well. That is the ban- 
ner of our neighbor. Lord Guiscard ; he is my" — the maiden hesitated 
and blushed — *' my kinsman— our cousin." 

A cloud came upon the brow of Robert, but it instantly fled, and 
he answered, with assumed carelessness, " A goodly train, indeed, 
your kinsman brings, and that noble fellow in the green armor, I would 
be sworn, is the leader, Guiscard himself; he is not altogether unknown 
to fame." 

The band had now almost reached the castle, and our two friends 
stood in silent admiration of the movements of the leader. Eyidenlly 
poud of his superior horsemanship, be came caracoling on, managing 
nis noble steed with perfect ease, and as it were by his own will, ruber 
than by any movement of the bridle hand ; his visor was up, and the 
short black curls that straggled from under his helmet and fell about 
his face, set off to fine advantage his high, proud features ; while, to 
enhance his beauty, his eye beamed brighter and his lip curied yet 
more haughtily with the excitement of the moment. Sweeping swiftly 
forward, and clearing the bridge at a single bound, he sprung gaily 
from his horse, and entered the castle, with the easy faraUiarity of one 
who was well known and respected. 

** Well, by my faith," said Robert, " a nobler man cannot be found in 
Europe, whether for couching lance upon the battle-field, or whispermg 
love in lady's bower, and I would stake my life upon his miecess in 
either." 

" His name and his deeds, my lord," answered Sibylla, with m sigh, 
^ do not altogether belie his looks ; but pardon me, sir, I must leaTe ]roa, 
to receive our guest." 

<* Nay, but stay one moment," answered Robert, hastUy ; " I have 
something of the last importance to say, and this may be my only op- 

Krtunity, for soon I must away to other lands and ruder scenes. Mj 
)ks, my words, my love, sweet lady, cannot have been unheeded bf 
tJhee. From the first moment of our meeting, I have adored thee each 
hour, with an ardor that has only been surpassed by the increased kvve 
of the succeeding. Lady, 3rou are the day-spring of my hope, the star 
of my fate, and at thy feet I lay my name, my fortune, my kingdom, 
my all." And assuring himself, by a glance, that the rest of the la* 
dies had descended from the battlements, the knight caught her hand 
in his, and, kneeling, impressed upon it a burning kiss of love. Once 
he thought those soft, taper fingers returned his ardent preaaore, and 
then, in his moment of hope, her hand was hastily withdrawn, and the 
lady turned from him and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

** Ah ! tell me, tell me," she sobbed, " that I have not encouraged 
you, that I have not led you on to this, and I shall be happy.** 

** Dearest lady," answered the duke, " it has caused me weeks of 
anguish, that you have not returned my looks and signs of love ; bat 
hope whispered that nothing but maiden modesty and reserve was the 
cause, and with thy matchless beauty beaming before me, hoir eonU I 
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cease to hope and love. Tell me, lady, by one word, one sign, that I 
have not loved in vain." 

" My lord," answered Sibylla, " think of my situation, and you will 
desist from your suit. I am the only child of an aged father, I might 
well say, his only stay and companion ; and think you I could leave 
bim ? No, not for sceptres and jewelled crowns. Others there are, 
far nobler and more beautiful than I, that would be proud and joyful at 
thy suit ; but I, oh ! I cannot leave my worn-out sire." 

*' And is that all ?" said Robert, springing to his feet, and again 
catching her hand in his, " an that be all, I will bide here, or, stay — the 
good old count shall go with us, to even a sweeter home than this ; he 
•hall spend the evening of his life by the graves of his fathers. The 
skies of Izan are not more bright than those of Normandy, sweet lady, 
nor the plains of Yeman half so pleasant ; we will away to Nor- 
mandy." 

'* Ah, my Lord, you do but afflict me," answered Sibylla, with 
averted face ; *' I must not deceive you, I can never be thy bride — from 
my cradle I have been affianced to another." 

" And that other ?"— - 

" Is the knight who just entered the castle." 

*' I feared it, I feared it," said Robert, with a most sorrowful tone 
and look ; " his claims are before mine, and your constancy I can bat 
respect, while at the same time I regret it. Had that knight, lady, 
come hither as my rival, his lance had needs been strong and biis 
•word keener than blade of Damascus, but now I yield. Your happi- 
ness, in this, as in every thing, is all that I desire, and while I resign 
you gladly, and yet with sorrow, to another, I only pray that his hom- 
age may be faithful and ardent as mine has been. Lady, I shall never 
lore another, and by this token I swear never to wed." So saying, 
lie pressed her hand respectfully to his lips and left her to descend 
with her maids. 

" Ah I" thought she, as she slowly passed down the staircase, " how 
much more noble and magnanimous than him. Oh, the hated espous- 
als ! I am sure that I can never love Ralf Guiscard, sure as I am that 
he loves not me. Fear and love can never be mated, and his very 
look I dread as it were a serpent's glare. If only" — 

" My lady," said a pert page at her elbow, whose approach she had 
not, in her reverie, noticed, " my lord count, your father, desired me to' 
•ay, your presence would not be needed in the reception room ; he is 
closeted with lord Guiscard, who sends his respectful compliments, and 
wishes you good health." 

'* I return the count my thanks," said Sibylla, '* but, stay, know you 
— or, nothing, nothing ; if wanted, 1 shall be in my chamber." 

*' Well, well,'' said the page to himself, as she departed, " what can 
be in the wind now ? Certes, I never saw my lady sad before. St. 
Peter, but if I were a lady, I would not be so sorrowful that I could 
not see my lover, an he were such an one as that." 

As Sibylla entered her chamber, she was met by her tiring woman, 
who, with the clattering officiousness allowed her atatioD, began offsr^ 
ing her serrices. 
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** Which dress will my lady please to wear this evening ? Here it 
the new one brought over the mountains from Florence by the mer- 
chant, a fabric rich and fine ; and here, too, is the bright Venetian silk, 
that we bargained for with the shipman, a queenly dress, and of brave 
colors ; was not that a right good bargain, my lady ? But I was al* 
ways too sharp wilted for these traders ; my life upon it, he lost by 
that sale. Well, we will have this last for to-night ; it will become 
you well, my lady ?" 

** No, no, do not trouble yourself, good maid, answered Sibylla, " I 
shall not need your services now." 

*' But, my lady," answered the woman, " I may at least arrange 
your hair ; the good lord of Lucinna, you know, is in the castle. I 
saw him as he came up the hill, riding on his gallant black steed, and, 
faith o' me, how beautiful and like a king he looked. But I will dress 
you, my lady, so that you be not behind him in beauty, I'll venture.** 

So sa3ring, the garrulous tiring woman commenced arranging her 
lady's hair. But Sibylla, in a tone of petulance that she was never 
wont to use, declining her services, bid her retire, and then threw her- 
self upon a couch, and was soon lost in a mournful reverie. She could 
not but make comparisons between the duke of Normandy and him 
who was soon to be her liege lord and master, and every light in which 
she viewed the subject, only made the virtues of the noble Kobert seem 
more bright, and the character of the haughty and arrogant Gniscaid 
appear more and more repulsive. The latter she had known from her 
childhood, and his imperious temper and fearful bursts of passion bad 
terrified her from perceiving and loving the few redeeming traits which 
he possessed. Robert, the favorite of fortune, and most famed of all 
the famous knights of his day, had appeared to her in the romantic pe- 
riod of her life, and with his engaging manners, noble person, and 
brilliant conversation, had more than raized that beau ideal of mas- 
culine excellence which her youthful fancy had painted to her. Against 
her will she loved him, and, what she dared not own to her own mind, 
she could not love, nay, she cordially disliked, his more fortunate rival. 
Revolving these thoughts in her mind, she was so lost in the consider- 
ation of her troubles, that she heeded not the bustle of the departing 
visitors, nor even the sharp clattering of their horses' hoofs upon the 
pavement below, and a knock at her door was twice repeated before 
she heard it and bid the applicant enter. 

" I wish you joy, my daughter !" exclaimed the old count, as he ap* 
peared. But how is this ? What a long, sad face ! And yon have 
been weeping, love — what, what! Nay, but Hi make those pretty 
eyes sparkle again. The time is fixed>~one week from this, you are 
to be wedded ; it is all arranged. Is not that good news for you, ah, 
my daughter ?" 

But little joy did the words the kind old man deemed so acceptable, 
bring his daughter. They fell upon her ear like a death-knell, damp- 
ing her heart's last hope. 

^ But, father," said she, " I am young yet, too 3ronng to marry ; and 
horn can I leave jroo, dear father t" And she twined her anui about 
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the Deck of her old sire, and buried her head in his bosom, to hide the 
tears that would gush forth. 

" Nay, child, you were seventeen a half year since. But is that all ? 
are you sure you have no other reason for delay ?" asked the father, as 
he raised her up, and regarded intently every motion of her counte- 
nance. 

** But what matters anv other reason, my father ?" answered Sibylla, 
*' I am betrothed to Ralf, and his I must be, come what will, what 
may ; what boots it to object ?" 

** What boots it to object V* iterated the old man, impetuously, " what 
boots it to object ? Think you, if you disliked, nay, if you did not 
love the Guiscard, that that old compact should bind any more than 
flimsy web of spider ? He might fume, he might threaten ; nay," said 
the old man, his blood rising at the thought, *' he might fight, and he 
should find one who could repay him blow for blow and blooid for blood. 
I would myself hurl the gauntlet in his face, my old armor should be 
cleared of its rust and once more buckled on, and the thought that I 
was striving for your happiness, daughter, would nerve my arm and 
give me success in my last fight, and, by this head that never bent to 
foe, I would conquer for thee. 

" Nay, father,'^ cried the maiden, hastily, alarmed at the very thought 
of his danger, *' but did 1 say I loved not Ralf ? What could make 
you imagine I disliked our handsome cousin ? If I be old enough, let 
us have the wedding quickly ; what maid would not wish to marry ?" 
And she laughed a strange laugh in her hollow attempt at gayety. fiut 
this, the old man, in his agitation, did not notice ; and his suspi- 
cions lulled into rest, the happv father went on to tell his plans — how 
that the good duke of Normandy had intended to have departed in the 
morning, but had been kindly forced to stay — how that the noted bishc^ 
of Bayeux was to officiate in the coming ceremony — that a new band of 
musicians was to be summoned from Florence, and gay dresses and 
bright jewels brought from Naples. And thus the kind old fadier for- 
got his fighting and became all happiness in planning schemes of sup- 
posed happiness for his daughter. 

Soon supper was announced, and the lady Sibylla remained in her 
room, pleading want of appetite as her excuse ; but the old count made 
up for her absence by his joyous and even noisy hilarity. " Ho, there T 
he cried to the attendants, *' another cask of wine ; none of the poorer 
sort, as ye value your lives, but a barrel of the mellow Gascony, sealed 
a half century ago. Move cheerily, ye knaves ; we must have nothing 
but pleasant faces for the next three moons." The generous wine 
flowed without stint, the jesters, as if inspired by the humor and gayety 
of their lord, loosed their tongues in bright and ready wit, and the sonc 
of the harper, and the oft repeated lay of love and chivalry, protracteS 
the joyous feast to a late hour. 
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CHAPTER V. 
" The bubble bunts — and we urc what we are.** — ^Worjmwoath* 

The intervening week, a week of pleasure to some, but of sorrowful 
anticipation to one, at least, had at length passed away. The marriage 
was arranged to take place at noon, and according to custom, a sumptu- 
ous feast was to follow. 

On the morning of the eventful day, the lady Sibylla was yet sleep- 
ing in her chamber, when the door was carefully opened, and xhe laugh- 
ing face of a girl of sixteen peered in. She was an orphan of noble 
birth, who had been adopted by the count in her infancy , and reared u 
the companion of his daughter ; she gazed, for a moment, on the pladd 
and beautiful features of the sleeper, and then, bounding lightly as a 
fawn across the room, threw herself on the couch by her side, and 
awoke her. " Why, sister," said she, as she played with the dark ring- 
lets that strayed about the neck of her companion, *' why so indolent 
on your day of marriage ? The sun has risen and climbed a long way 
up the sky, and here are you, the most important character in the castle, 
dreaming of. Heaven knows what. You should sec all the preparatumi 
that our kind father is making for you, below. And then, such a laugh 
as I have had at the confusion and noise— upon my faith, it is worse 
than Babel. There is poor old Hurd at the gate, with his head half 
turned by the noise of the minstrels and dancers and merchants, who 
are clamoring for admittance. Then there is the new steward of the 
kitchen, with the long name, I forget what, marching about, with as 
much dignity and importance as a young cavalier just knighted ; now 
rating the cooks, now tending to the arrangement of the great taUe in 
the hall, and now chaffering with some peasant at the gate, for his 
cranes and peacocks. The count has not yet" 

" Oh, my dearest friend," interrupted Sibylla, '* why did you wake 
me to all these hateful realities ? The anticipation of them kept my 
eyes unclosed until almost day dawn, and I would fain have forgotten 
them, as long as possible, in sleep. No one without the . experience 
can realize how it wrings the heart, to think of breaking all the ties 
that bind one to home, and to bid adieu forever to the objects and swe^ 
associations of childhood." 

*• Nay, dear Sibylla," answered her companion, " but do not weep ; 
I know full well the true cause of your distress. You think that Ralf 
loves you not ; but, beshrew me, if I think he can do otherwise. He 
is proud, I grant, but then I am sure he loves you ; and though you do 
bid farewell to home, it will only be to obtain, if possible, a happier 
home. Loved ones you must leave, but then it is for one who will 
love you yet more." 

" Ah, my sister," answered Sibylla, " little do you know of the se- 
cret springs of the human heart ; if Ralf be capable of love, he never 
will, and never can, love me ; and in leaving all for him, I shall find no 
one to love — no congenial spirit, to whom I can cling for symptthy. 
Sympathy, forsooth ! I would sooner seek it from a rude MTSge of 
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the north. But I forget myself. I must shake off these thoughts, and 
at least before my poor father, appear happy. On your hfe, my gentle 
sister, remember your former promise, and tell him not of my feelings 
and my fears ; but I will arise and prepare for this dreaded ceremony." 

Leaving the Lady Sibylla to the attendance of her maids, which, 
while at her toilet, would perhaps be more proper than ours, we will de* 
scend to the less quiet scenes below. Here all was activity and bustle. 
In the outer court were the attendants of the cavaliers, some engaged 
in noisy conversation, some playing at dice, and others assisting the 
menials of the castle in dressing the horses of their masters, or reliev- 
ing of their equipage those which had just come in. Most of the guests 
had arrived, but he who should have been there first, the Lord of Luci- 
ana, had not yet made his appearance. The time wore on, the appointed 
hour for the ceremony was drawing nigh, and yet he had not reached 
the castle ; noon arrived, and gradually the shadows turned towards the 
East, and vet he did not come. What could delay him ? was it acci- 
dent ? could it be careless indifference ? The dependants, who almost 
venerated their mistress, began to murmur at this apparent slight, when 
at length, after the patience of the old count himself was nearly ex- 
hausted, and two hours later than the proper time, Guiscard appeared, 
hurying up the bill at full speed. The horse which he rode was 
covered with dust and flecked with foam, while the blood from the spurs 
of his master, trickled off from his reeking sides. The dress of the 
knight was very much soiled and disordered, and upon his wrist was 
perched a young hawk, the plumes of which were quite as, much 
ruffled as those of the owner. But one attendant accompanied him, 
and he was even in a worse plight than his lord — his riding cloak dis- 
tdayed a wide rent from the top to the bottom, and the gay cap which he 
had donned, was begrimed with dust, as though it had been trampled 
under the feet of his horse. As they came on, spurring up the hill, 
their horses strained and labored, as if completely blown by a severe 
ride, and their whole appearance was rather that of mad bacchanals at 
their orgies, than of a bridegroom and his train coming to claim their 
mistress. 

They were met in the court by the old count, and to him, Guiscard 
with some shame and hesitancy, commenced his apologies : ** I must 
beg your forgiveness, kind sir, and on my knees crave ten thousand par- 
dons of my fair lady love for this delay ; but the fault after all was with 
this fiend of a hawk ; a brave young eyas never before flown, that I 
received of late from Mercia. Coming out with her upon my wrist, a 
noble crane started up from the pool on the other side of the hill, and 
by the mass, I could not but unhood and let fly at him. But the quarry, 
as if the devil sent it, would not mount forsooth, but must lead us off, a 
wild chase over hill and dale, that had well nigh ended in breaking all 
our necks. For my bold eyas striking the quarry and bringing him to 
the earth, we crowded on in hot haste to her assistance, and in mid 
career we all went, hurry-scurry, master and man, over a steep, so 
hidden from the view, that by St. Dennis, one with the eyes of the 
devil's Mercury could not have foreseen it/' 

voL.li. 40 
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" MethiDks, if you had come straight oq jour way," mnswered Wil- 
liam, dryly, ** you had needed no such devil's eye, or devil's driving; lor 
the doing of your proper errand '* 

" Nay, sire," said Guiscard, " but I pray you be not angered, for wbo 
could have thought, when I unhooded the hawk — the foul fiend take 
her — ^that she would give us such a race. And then, beshre w me if I do 
not think the worse if it hath fallen to my share, for we have left, 
stranded there upon the rocks, a score of my goodliest steeds, thai wiS 
never take field more ; one with broken knee, another with his bowek 
gushing out ; and, by my life, may I never mount horse again, if mv 
own noble Arabian did not lie in such mortal anguish from the cnak- 
ing of his ribs, that out of mercy I pricked him with my spear, and so 
let his soul fly out, to find some more comfortable resting place." 

" Well," answered William, " thanks be to the saints that it was so 
worse, and that you yourself were not injured. But our gneats havo 
been waiting with impatience — ^let us not delay the ceremony longer ; 
and so, if it please you, repair some of these mishape to jroor draas, 
and let us to the chapel." 

A few moments delay found all the parties, which, with the guests 
and dependants, filled the building to overflowing, aeseoibled in iks 
small and rudely furnished chapel. They were a motley gronp, of both 
high condition and low, meeting here upon a common level, aad mssl 
aptly illustrating the fa,pt, that in those feudal times but a single step ia- 
tervened between the two orders of society — the rulers and the nried , 
that one step which marked the diflerence between tyranny and slsTeiy. 

The group in front of the altar was an interesting one ; the bidio|i, 
arrayed in his splendid robes ; the Lord of Luciana, with his stslsly 
form towering up in its commanding height, his countenance beaalilal 
and faultless in every feature, yet wearing an expression withal, vhieh 
one cannot look upon without dislike, or even fear ; his bride by his 
side, fair and beautiful as ever, yet deadly pale, and with diflicnlty sap- 
porting herself upon her feet. The old count, erect with a fiuher's 
natural pride, and happy in the seeming happiness of the occasion, tad 
the duke of Normandy, with his graceful and noble figure, completed 
the picture. The marriage ceremony of the Normans, at that time, 
was very simple ; the principal matters, indeed, connected with it, eoa- 
sisted of the preliminary arrangements of the morgengifi^ etc Thtoe 
having been previously arranged, it only remained to set a sesl to the 
solemn rite, by the blessing of the divine, implored upon the unioB of 
the parties. After a short exhortation, he was about, with outstieldisd 
hands, to conclude the brief ceremony, when a great confusion was 
heard near the entrance, and loud shrieks of, " stay, stay, unhand ms, 
yassal, I will be heard," caused him to stop, and demand in an impsia* 
tive tone, ** What is the cause of this sacrilege ; who dares the divins 
anger, by attempting to break in upon this holy exercise ?" 

" Withhold, I pray you, reverend sir, that blessing, for if there bo 
yengeance in heaven, it shall turn to a curse ;" and bursting throi^ 
the crowd, her dress torn and disordered, and her hair dishevelled asd 
falling about her pale, wan cheeks, the dependant maid of IriiftsM ap- 
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peered, and thrust hertelf between the ptrtiee who were abont to be 
united. *' Fienda and fnriea," thundered the knight, in a voice hoano 
with rage, tnrning to address his attendants, " ye halter knaves, why in 
Heayen's name did ye suffer this ?" and then, reminded by their ab- 
sence, of the place where he had left his train, he turned to the old 
coQBt, and with more calmness continued, " Ha, gramercy on this un* 
seemly accident, what devil could have driven this wild woman here, 
at this time of all others ? A crazy dependant, my Lord, that we hav^ 
kept under bolt and bar in the castle keep for months." 

** Tis marvelous, indeed,'' answered the old man, who stood so be- 
wildered by the strange and hurried scene, that he scarce knew where 
he stood or what he said, " but bear her hence, men : ye knaves, ye 
shall answer after this, for letting her in." 

*' Back, minions !'* cried the maid, in a lofty tone, as with heaving 
breast and flashing eye she waved off the men who were advancing to 
take her — ** away, do not violence to your manhood, by laying your 
hands upon a friendless woman ; and you, old man, if ye be not void 
of a mortal's common mercy for his fellow mortal, yield not that fair 
form into the arms of yonder fiend incarnate, whose only impulse is his 
knt — ^his highest ambition, the deepest sin. Oh sooner, an ye be a 
illhery nay, a man, thrust your daughter into the jaws of the desert 
«lion. Aye, scowl on, son of darkness. Let that black front lower 
mA threaten ; I have seen it, ere now, flash forth the very fires of 
heU ; and though I trembled then, and quaked to the heart's core, I 
•hiink not now. The hand that aided hither my tottering limbs, is 
ittpportittg me now — the God of justice, the God of the innocent and 
weak. Here," continued she, as she assumed a yet loftier tone and 
bearing, and every gesture seemed instinct with eloquence, " here are 
proofs that attest thy baseness, proofs even by the proofs of my own 
ruin. Aye sir, the injured woman, the despised dependant, comes, the 
herald of thy infamy ! I hurl it on thy name, I brand it on thy front ; 
wear it there I'orever ; bear it through life, bear it to thy accursed grave, 
bettif— 

** Infernal Hecate !" shrieked the knight, in horrible tones, as the 
pent up flames of his rage burst forth in awful fury, " false witch, be- 
fore that tongue has time to utter another lie, Til tear it from its roots, 
and cut thy withered soul from out thy body. As thou canst not live 
Ifte a woman as thou should'st, die, like a beast, as thou art." Ere he 
had finished speaking, his blade had led its scabbard and was flashing 
in the air, as with the yell of a fiend he sprang towards his victim — 
the next moment, and his sword had been sheathed in the body of the 
onfortunafe woman, when a giant grasp was laid upon his neck, and the 
nnn of Robert thrust him back, with such force, that he fell with vio- 
l«nc6 apon the pavement. 

" Foul craven !" cried the knight, as he rose to his feet, every fibre 
of his body quivering with fury. " Cursed dog of Normandy, must 
CImmi too interfere to keep the devil from his due ? Go, sup with her in 
lieU.*^ Never was Robert in more perilous situation than then, for ere 
he could draw his swofd in defense, the keen blade of his antagonist 
flashing down like lightning, threatening to cleave him to the 
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chine ; but his wonderful agility served him here, and saved his life, tat 
springing nimbly aside, he only received a slight wound upon the shonl- 
der, and before the sword coiUd be raised again, the arm that swayed 
it had received a blow from his clenched fist that shattered it, as it wen 
a reed, and left it hanging from its socket, a useless member. The 
next moment, the unruly knight found himself pinioned by those pow- 
erful arms, whose terrible gripe the German wrestler had well imagined 
might be of the devil himself. His fury now knew no bounds; he 
raved and foamed at the mouth, demanding to be released, with oslhi 
and imprecations so blasphemous, that the ladies fled, terzoff-strickea, 
from the chapel. • • • • • «. Qod of Heaven, 

an there be a heaven and a God, help me now ! Fiends of darkness! 
release me from this foul dog*s arms, and by — I'll send his soul to 
thee this night :" and as he spoke, with a fearful convulsion he bmst 
from the grasp of the knight, and springing high from the ground, feU 
at length upon the floor, the blood gushing in torrents from his mouth 
and nose. He never rose or spoke again. In his uncontrollable rsge 
he had burst a blood vessel, and that awful promise had gone out upon 
his dying breath. He lay there, an appalling sight, the wreck of a no- 
ble form, stricken down by the visitation of the high God, he had so 
often insulted ; and to render the spectacle yet more revolting, even in 
death, the demon that ruled the soul had left its characters upon the dis-i 
torted features. For a space all was as still as the graye--4iD one 
moved, for all knew that life had fled, and naught was heard but the 
suppressed breathing of the men, and the purling of the life's blood, u 
it kept flowing out, while the dark locks of the dead man played op 
and down in Uie ebbing current. The old count seemed completely 
paralyzed by the suddenness of the scene, and its awful conclusion, sad 
with folded arms and glazed eye, he stood gazing in speechless honor 
upon the form of the knight, until the duke took him kindly by the sna 
and led him away, after having first ordered the men to raise up sad 
carry out the lifeless body. ••«••• 

In conclusion, it will no doubt please the reader to hear that the sn- 
Cbrtimate dependant of the departed Guiscard, found friends and kind 
protection in the dwelling of Count WilUam. To those aoqaaisted 
with history, it will scarcely be necessary to add, that in a short time 
Robert and Sibylla were united, and bidding farewell to the hospitaUs 
castle of Conversano, set ofif for Normandy ; and surely, no rojral bride 
was ever honored by a better or. more devoted train, than that goodly 
army of brave knights and noble cavaliers, which Robert was leading 
back, in all the triumph of victory, from Palestine. 

We will now leave them, at a time when all in their future seemed 
bright and full of hope. We must acknowledge that their sky wis bat 
too soon clouded ; yet being of those who are inclined to look upon the 
brighter side of things, and having seen Robert, at a period, perhaps the 
happiest of his life, we will be satisfied to leave the description of his 
subsequent misfortunes to those Timons, who are forever harping upon 
the depravity of human nature, and the ills of life, thus endeavoriBg to 
make every one around them as miserable as theinselves. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
BT A yniToiu 

Fsw objects in England 8o attract the attention and engage the 
iatereat of the American traveler, as the Universities of 0:dbrd and 
Cambridge. Familiar as their names have been at home, he desires 
to know them more intimately, to compare them with similar institu- 
tions in his own land, to examine the system and its details, to study 
mad admire their architecture ; in a word, to amuse himsdf with a 
▼iew of all that pertains to " English College Life.'' Nor will his 
ezpeetations, though highly raised, be disappointed. Ample resources 
will be found to gratify curiosity, and render a visit extremely enter- 
taining and useful. 

Wlule the two Universities resemble each other in general, they 
have each distinct characteristics. Oxford is more distinguished in 
classical studies and literature, but yields the palm in the natural and 
exact sciences. Its collections of antiques and curiosities are perhaps 
imrivaled. The Arundelian and Elgin marbles are among its choice 
treasures. In appearance it is highly picuresque, its buildings are 
venerable, and the whole air of the place is quite monastic. Noble 
spires and the dome of the great Radcliffe Library render the distant 
view imposing. The surrounding country is bold and romantic, and 
]>resents a fair specimen of the beautiful park-like scenery, so peculiar 
to England. Two of the noblest seats in the kingdom, Stowe and Blen- 
heim, lie in the neighborhood, owned respectively by the dukes of 
Buckingham and Marlborough. In the park of the latter is the Fair 
Rosamond's Well, and Woodstock is immediately adjacent 

But leaving Oxford, whose numerous attractions merit a fuller de- 
scription, let us now turn to the sister University. Were " dreaming 
chroniclers" to be believed, we should confidently affirm that it was 
founded by a Spaniard rejoicing in the name of Cantaber, at some in- 
visible period of dim antiquity, that is to say, about the year 540, A. D. 
We should entertain no doubt that the venerable Bede and the learned 
Alcmnus took their degrees as Doctors of Divinity, in due course of 
time, at this institution, and that disciples of the former founded the 
University of Paris in the reign of Charlemagne, thus making the lat- 
teiy in comparison, quite a modem establishment — all of which stale- 
meitts are very credible to those who believe them. 

But certain it is, that under the fostering care of the Great Alfred, a 
school arose and flourished, and at the time of the Conquest had ae- 
quired such fame that William the Norman sent thither his son to be 
educated. The young prince showed himself so apt a scholar as to re- 
ceive the title by which he is distinguished in history, Henry " Beau- 
clerc." 

After the Is^we of two centuries. Colleges began to be separately 
established and endowed, as at present. Previously there had been 
one great school ; but upon its gradual increase, it was divided. 
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At this time, and long after, the professon were monks, and the chief 
object of the institution was the support of religion, while learning was 
secondary in importance. This character, though since greatly modi- 
fied, attaches to it even now. It forms a strong connecting link be- 
tween Church and State. The restrictions were formerly so seyere 
as to prevent the entrance oi foreigners and dissenters, and a law gea- 
erally obtained, not yet, we think, entirely abolished, by Yirtne of which 
all who could not subscribe the Articles of the Cbmrch of Englaiid, 
were incapacitated from taking any degree whatever. Dissentsrs have 
consequently been obliged to found their own establishments, of whiA 
University and King's Colleges, in London, are the most celebrated. 

The University of Cambridge ii a corporation in itself, governed bf 
a Chancellor, generally a nobleman of the highest rank, who is chosss 
biennially, though often continued for life. The Duke of WellingtOB 
has been for many years Chancellor of Oxford. It is an honorary o^ 
fice, as is the next, that of High Steward. The Vice Chancellor it 
the highest resident officer, elected annually, always the Head of a 
College, and to all intents and purposes the President of the Umv6^ 
sity. He is a Justice of the Peace, armed with full powers, and exer- 
cising jurisdiction over the town and county. The Senate, or genenl 
council, is the legislative body, composed of the higher officers and aU 
resident members who have taken the second degree. It has the di- 
rection of all public affairs, and elects two representatires in Pariia- 
ment, for the University, a privilege granted by James I. These an 
always men of rank and influence, worthy sons of Alma Mater. The 
Vice Chancellor's agents are the Proctors, Masters of Arts, who a^ted 
as peace officers, and being omnipresent, omniscient, and argns-eyed, 
patrol the streets in cap and gown, accompanied by their faithful at- 
tendants, familiarly ycleped " the bull-dogs." If a student, disregaid- 
ing college laws, venture abroad without his academic dress, he it 
inunediately espied, pounced upon, required to give his name and Col- 
lege, and ordered to his room. Or should a simple youth, at eveniDg, 
after making libations to Bacchus, deviate from the perpendieidw on 
his return, the Proctor's keen eye would note, with ma^ematicri pre- 
cision, the angle of inclination, and punishment is administered accord- 
ingly. The penalty is an " imposition," it may be, of half a dozes 
pages in Virgil or Homer, to be learned by heart, a paper in the Spec- 
tator or Rambler to translate into Latin prose, or, perhaps, by way ef 
variety, a book of Euclid to be written out. 

We are reminded here to relate an amusing incident, by way of fl- 
lustrating the vigilance of these officers, and the annoyance to which 
the students are consequently liabte. " Hal," said a gownsman to his 
companion, while enjoying their afternoon walk in the High street; *' 111 
wager my head against sixpence you dare not kiss the first lady we 
meet." " Agreed," said the other ; and encountering a fair girl at the 
angle of a street, without ado, he fairly won the wager. Then pulling 
off his cap, and bowing to the earth, he was about to make a thousand 
and one apologies for such unpardonable behavior, mingled with oon- 
pliments to the irresistible beauty which had compelled him «» the set 
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of rodeneM, when, to his utter dismay, the wrathful visage of the Proc- 
tor appeared. In tones of thunder, he ordered the culprit to his room, 
there to await punishment, but afterwards, on learning the facts, with 
wonderful generosity, suffered him to escape with a reprimand, togeth- 
er with an injunction nerer to repeat the offense. 

The undergraduates are divided into four distinct classes. First are 
tiie Fellow-Commoners, men of rank and fortune. Next, the *' Schol- 
ars," who, on account of merit, enjoy certain advantages, as the receipt 
of ao income, or exemption from charges for hoard and lodging throu^ 
the course. Then follow the Pensioners, who compose the mass of 
students. And lastly, the Sizars, men of limited means, who usually 
hare their commons free, and are partially dependent on the bounty of 
others. 

The whde number of students averages about seventeen hundred, 
distributed among seventeen Colleges. Trinity has about four hun- 
dred. It stands first in mathematics. Newton's name is on the books, 
and the instruments used by him while professor, are still preserved. 
8t. John's bears the palm in classics. All sIUlo wear the cap and 
gown, which serve to distinguish members of the different Colleges, 
mnd the rank of each, by peculiarities in the style, color, and material. 
The commons are held in fine old gothic halls, and the fare is excel- 
lent. The tablee' groan beneath the weight of substantial dishes ; 
flagons of foaming ale, and port, ** the milk of Alma Mater," grace the 
board. After dinner, the older students retire with the Fellows to the 
Cooversation-room, and have an hour's sociable chat. 

Nine tenths of all the members room in their respective Colleges. 
The apartments are spacious and comfortable, and some are very ele- 
gant. 

There are three terms in the year. Michaelmas, continuing from 
October 10th to December 16th ; Lent, from January 13th to the last 
week in February ; and Midsummer, from the eleventh day afler Eas- 
ter to the first week in July. The vacations thus anwunt to just five 
flBOnths— ^ very agreeable feature in the system. 

Commencement occurs on the first Tuesday in July. Of the three 
or four hundred then graduated, all who contend for University honors, 
present themselves for a general examination, either in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy or the Classics. It is conducted in the Sen- 
ate-house, with the utmost strictness and impartiality, before a promis- 
cuous audience. The successful candidates in each department are 
divided into three classes. In the Mathematical Tripos* there are 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior Optimes. The Senior Wran- 
gler is the first man oC the year, and his name resounds throughout the 
onipire. He has made his fortune for life ; the Government have an 
eye upon him, and the highest posts in Church or State are within his 
grasp. In the Classieal Tripos, there is a first, second, and third class. 



* A ward meaning, originaUj, the three legjfod itool upon which the candidates 
wen examined, and now need to denote aU who ree«ve the Univenity honon. 
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The beat scholar is Senior Classic of the year. AH mi inclnded among 
these, facetiously designated the " 04 c'oXXmV receive degrees merely tf 
they are qualified, otherwise, they are termed, in college phrase, ** the 
plucked." 

It has been thought very desirable that men who have diadngoished 
themselves during the course, should be induced to remain, and poisiw 
their studies as resident graduates, for the sake of mutual improTemeoli 
for the facilities and advantages which they may enjoy, and in order is 
have a body ready and competent to fill vacancies in the Profesaorriiipi 
or other offices. For this purpose, Fellowships, four hundred sad 
thirty in number, have been attached to the ^'arious colleges. Thsf 
entitle the holders to a certain income, varying from one to four hand- 
red pounds sterling, to a handsome suite of apartments, commons, accesi 
to the Libraries, in short, the '* freedom" of the University. Shoold 
any one of the number, however, commit matrimony, he is immediately 
struck off the Hst, a regulation highly proper and necessary to preTssI 
the accession of young " Fellows." 

Here it may be well to notice the system of study, and glance at ths 
habits, manners, and pursuits of the collegians. Every one who ii 
able has a private tutor to assist his studies, and to hear his daily red* 
tations. The college tutors pay especial attention to the poorer sta- 
dents. Lectures are delivered by the University Professors, whers ill 
attend and take notes. There are, also, lecturers in each college vfm 
the several branches of study. Examinations occur three or four l' 
a year. The tutors prepare their pupils to pass, creditably if i 
or if the case be desperate, " cram" them, as the phrase is. The t 
of the studious is fully occupied — they have little leisure for visitiof or 
recreation, unless it be a proper degree of exercise. In this rasped, 
the English differ very much from our own countrymen. They ars 
trained to take care of health, as they are to observe punctuality, and 
to form good habits in general. Two or three hours, at least, must bs 
devoted each day to amletic sports in the open air, either walking, n* 
ding, fencing, cricketing, quoiting, gymnastics, or boating. In thela^ 
ter, the Cantabrians are very celebrated, and quite superior to the men 
of Oxford, though the latter have a larger river, the Isis, a branch of 
the Thames. There is an annual trial of skill, but the mathematicians 
almost invariably surpass their classical rivals. The boats are fear, 
six, or eight-oared, and very sharp built, unlike anything we son at 
home, but nearly resembling the Thames wherry.* Students not na- 
frequently walk to London, a distance of fifty-four miles, in ths dsT. 
The climate, though somewhat damp and foggy, is exceedinf^y mild 
and favorable, neither too warm nor cold. Footpaths, smooth as a 
gravel walk, skirt all the roads, so that there is every inducement ts 
pedestrian exercise. 

The average age for entering the University is seventeen or eighlsen. 
In the intercourse of men with each other, etiquette is strictly obserrsd. 



* See ** Jacob Faithftil," by Capt MaryatL 
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here is a ttrong party feeling in the different colleges ; each man, of 
miBe, is proud of his own, and regards the member of another with a 
flbrent eye. It is amusing to observe their extreme tacituniity in 
ireling to London by coach. Hardly a word is exchanged during 
B five hours of the journey. Without an introduction, no one pre- 
mes to address another. There in a caricature story told of a Tri- 
»rian, who, seeing a tfohnian in danger of drowning, stood on the 
nk of the river wringing his hands in the greatest distress, and ex- 
liming, " Oh ! Oh ! Would to Heaven I were introduced to that gen- 
iman, that I might have the pleasure of saving his life." 
The discipline of the colleges is strictly maintained. Students 
B required to be in their rooms at certain hours, and within the 
tea at nine in the evening, as they are then closed for the night 
le porter marks all who come in at a later hour, and reports them to 
B Dean, unless they manage to get privately to their rooms, by acal- 
% the garden wall. They are required to uncap to professors and 
^taries, and to attend prayers, usually performed at seven in the 
wning and ^re in the aflbemoon, in the several chapels. They appear 
id in the surplice, and in succession read the daily Psalms, wnile a 
aplain officiates. Choristers and chorister boys chaunt portions of 
B aervice, with an organ accompaniment, as in Uie cathednds. 
There is a great diversity between the systems of education adopted 
the English and American colleges. Students in the former enter 
an age comparatively mature, after having been thoroughly drilled 
d whipped for a long course of years, in the best schools. Bo3r8 at 

early age are sent to Eton, Harrow, or Westminster, and Uiere 
nally remain till fitted for college. In reading the classic authors, 
B lessons are short, and it is required to scan, parse, translate, and 
urn by heart every word which occurs. In studying Euclid the prin- 
Md diagrams are drawn upon their backs with the rattan, and to assist 
sm in crossing the '* Pons Asinorum," they are frequently " horsed."* 
ley are absolutely compelled to study, and if not idiots, must needs 

tolerable scholars when dismissed. When the Freshman enters 
> University, he is supposed to be a gentleman, and is left in a great 
lasure to take his own course. If he prefer, as many do, to neglect 
idy, to follow the hounds, to course, to attend Newmarket and become 
•porting character, he can find means to do it, and by judicious 
nnunming," can scramble through the examinations. But if he wish 
excel as a scholar, having already acquired an accurate knowledge of 
reek and Latin, he now reads the best classics, as he would critically 
idy Addison or Comeille, as models of style and composition. He 
Itivates Greek, Latin, and English poetry and prose, and writes for 
B numerous prizes which are offered. 

With us the case is different. Our institutions seem to occupy a 
ice midway the schools and the university. The students often en- 
r too early to appreciate what they read, and at an age when a more 

* Tlie " horm" an iMtmment of torture, is a woodm qnadrapedal eyfinder on 
hMh ths boys leoeiw panMhoMBt 
VOL. n. 41 
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rigorous discipline is needed to make them perform their duties. If 
not well trained previously, they are very apt lo neglect study. Cer- 
tainly to elevate the standard of scholarship in our colleges, the char- 
acter of our schools must be raised, and the system made to confonn, 
in some measure, to the English pattern. 

Between the town of Cambridge and the University, or, more coo- 
cisely, between "town and gown," a'deadly feud has existed from time 
immemorial. In former years, pitched battles were not unfrequent, in 
which the pates of the young patricians were cracked, their connt** 
nances marred, and the whole outer man so grievously maltreated, tint 
some have actually died in consequence. Yet on the whole, they hare 
been victorious, and manage to keep their inferiors in subjection. The 
latter are in reality altogether subservient, so great is the power ind 
patronage of the University. If a tradesman becomes obnoxious to the 
authorities, he is a marked man, and cannot prosper. The breach be- 
tween the parties is widened by their difference in politics, and the 
elections for members of Parliament are consequently very excitiag. 
The unfortunate voters are bribed, flattered and brow-beaten to make 
them support the Tory candidates. The students enter into the con- 
test con amore^ and move heaven and earth to defeat the opposition. 
Each party has its poll, so that every man's vote is known. The two 
candidates occupy the same platform, and in turn address the people. 
Any one who will read in the Pickwick Papers, Dickens' very clever 
description of an Election at Eatanswill, will have the scene drawn to 
the life. The ballot-box affords the only remedy for the evils of the 
present system. The election continues two days. It is held on a 
large green, and nearly the whole population of twenty thousand torn 
out thither to witness the affair. 

Commencement is held for the University at the Senate House. It 
is the high day of the year, an occasion surpassed in interest only by 
one other, to which wc shall advert. The building where it is cele- 
brated, was erected for the purpose of holding meetings, congregations, 
conferring degrees, the performance of ceremonies, and the reception 
of distinguished personages. It is very spacious, and will accommo- 
date an audience of three thousand. Once a year the friends of the 
students repair thither from the various parts of the kingdom. Fiom 
far and near, the ladies fair congregate in this most fortunate spot, till it 
is radiant with smiles and Saxon beauty, which we will not trust our- 
selves to describe. The University is metamorphosed, books are ftan% 
aside, bookworms, literary reptiles, shed their coats and appear in ny 
attire. The student becomes the gallant knight. He conducts the fair 
strangers through the spacious gardens and academic groves. At eve- 
ning, when the sounds of song and dance resound through the ancient 
halls, assuming the courtier dress, he abandons himself to gnyety and 
hilarity, and in the eyes of the ladies themselves, eclipses hia mon 
dashing rivals of the Army and Navy. The exercises of Commence- 
ment are quite unlike our own. Certain subjects for poems in Greek, 
Latin, and English, are proposed awhile before by the Chancellor. 
The best writers take the prizes, and some eight or ten have tha I 
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of reciting their compositions, in presence of the audience. The 
speaker occupies a rostrum in the middle of the house, near the side 
wall. The platform at the upper end is thronged with bodies of dis« 
tinction, heads of Colleges, Bishops, noblemen. Doctors, and the " il- 
lustrious" generally. Rows of seats extending along the side walls 
also accommodate the ladies. The space between is open, and is held 
by a solid phalanx of Fellows, Masters, and Bachelors of Arts, and 
students of law and divinity. The undergraduates squeeze themselves 
into the galleries above, and whenever there is an opportunity, cry out 
lustily, " three cheers for the press *^ for " lunch," for " ourselves," six 
for the " Queen, Prince Albert, and the Duke of Wellington," nine for 
** the ladies," with occasional groans for " O'Connell, the Proctors, and 
boll-dogs." The Chancellor presides, and honorary degrees are con- 
ferred. Three days after, the term closes, and the students disperse 
themselves in every direction, some to pass the vacation quieUy at 
home, others to roam through foreign countries, to catch trout and sal- 
mon in Norway, to visit the lakes and romantic scenery of Sweden, to 
indulge in the gayeties of the French capital, to ascend the Rhine, *' the 
great thoroughfare of Europe " to make pedestrian tours in Switzerland, 
or in other ways to kill time till the three months vacation has expired, 
and the bell of Great St. Mary's tolls for prayers on the evening of the 
10th of October. 

It is somewhat singular that so many of the great English poets have 
been bred at Cambridge, though the art is rather more encouraged at 
Oxford. The names of Spencer, Waller, Cowley, Dryden, Gray, and 
Milton, grace its calendar. Perhaps the pure and unmitigated mathe- 
matics have driven them in desperation to the opposite extreme, to 
wander unrestrained in their own imaginings, to write what need not 
be " proved," and would not be true if it were. Milton was a student 
of Christ's College, as was also Sir Philip Sidney. The mulberry tree 
planted by his own hands, yet stands, decayed by age, bound around 
with sheet lead and propped by beams. 

The architecture of Uie Colleges is, as it should be, Gothic, a style 
best suited to the climate, sky, atmosphere, and associations of Eng- 
land, awakening in the mind thoughts of all that is venerable and time- 
honored, producing involuntary awe, full of poetry, modeled from na- 
ture, her own device. They are built in quadrangles, or hollow squares, 
opening into each other, and into gardens in the rear, with castellated 
fronts and lofly gateways, over which are carved in stone, the College 
arms, and an effigy of the founder. The Cam, a gentle, placid stream, 
leisurely meanders through the principal gardens, crossed by light and 
airy bridges ; his banks grassed, rolled and shaven, invite the fair to sit 
and watch his progress, while he, yet lingering, would fain stand still to 
Tiew their loveliness. Cutters, gaily painted and adorned, manned by 
athletic youths in aquatic garb, cleave his surface, shooting with occa- 
sional stroke up or down the stream. On an afternoon in Midsummer 
the scene is fairy-like and enchanting. 

Among the more remarkable edifices, the Libraries of Trinity Col- 
legs and of the University deservs to be described, but wa will nol 
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fatigue the reader with an enumeration of their merits. They are filled 
with treasures of learning, ancient and modem, English and foreiga, 
classical and oriental, choice manuscripts, and adorned with busts ud 
portraits of many distinguished members. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum is a very costly and magnificent stmctm 
of white marble, just completed. It was intended, by the noble foaid- 
er, for the reception of the paintings, statuary, books, drawings, sad 
curiosities composing his own collection, and aU others which mi^ 
hereafter be added. It forms a splendid addition to the University, ud 
is even now triumphantly thrown into the teeth of the Oxford men. 

But the building most admired, curious and deserving ci attentiea, is 
King's College Chapel,* esteemed by connoisseurs the most perfect spe- 
cimen of GoUiic architecture in the world. Its lofly turrets are the fiist 
objects seen by the traveler in approaching Cambridge. Fuller spesks 
of it as *' one of the rarest fabrics in Christendom, wherein the stons- 
work, wood-work, and glass-work contend which most deserve adini* 
ration." There are two roofs ; the inner one slightly arched, and Uh 
supported by a pillar, is " so geometrically contrived, that volnminons 
stones mutiudly support themselves in the arched roof, as if Art had 
made them forget Nature, and weaned them from their fondness to de- 
scend to their centre." Its construction puzzles the best architects. 
Sir Christopher Wren was accustomed to go once a year to sanrey it, 
and said, that ** if any man would show him where to place the firrt 
stone, he would engage to build such another." Massive towers and 
flying buttresses strengthen and support every part of the buildisf. 
The intenor is grand and imposing, elaborately carved and adorned widk 
quaint and grotesque devices from roof to pavement. Its twentf«aix 
windows, the finest in Europe, are all richly painted, except that it 
the western extremity. And when at vespers, arrayed in robes of 
white, 

" Assembled men to the deep orgui join 
The long resounding Toiee, oft breaking clear, 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling base," 

the effect is indescribably solemn and fine. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to be present at the most inter- 
esting and important occasion which ever occurs at Cambridge— the 
iitstallation of Chancellor. Indeed, in display and magnificence it 
rather resembles the coronation of a Prince. The ceremony is pe^ 
formed on the day preceding Commencement, when there is always a 
crowd of visitors. At this time, the place was full to overflowing. 
For some days previous, excitement had risen to fever heat, and every 
preparation was making in the town and colleges suitably to entertain 
their noble guests. As the time drew near, coronetted caniaffes, with 
postillions and four, and from every quarter coaches heavily la' 
thundered through the streeto. 

• From this building the central part of the new Yale Libnuywu 
th«B is a gisat diffisience in their oomparative 
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On ike morning of the '* fourth of July," 1843, at nine o'clock, tha 
docNTS of tke Senate House were besieged by troops of people, armed 
with tickets, resolved to do or die, to effect an entrance, or sacrifice 
their coat tdls in the attempt. For an hour, they stood like martyrs, 
keeping up their spirits by treading on each other's toes^ elbowing tneir 
neighbor's ribs, and other innocent amusements, till the clock struck 
ten, when they were admitted, and *• installed' themselves without deUy. 
Time passed rapidly away, enlivened by strains of martial music, and 
the firing of cannon, but especially by the presence of numerous ladies, 
dressed for the occasion with infinite taste and elegance. At twelve 
o'clock, the trumpets sounded, and the Chancellor elect, Hugh Percy, 
Duke of Northumberland, entered with his suite, supported by the 
Dukes of Wellington and Cambridge. He ascended the platform, where 
the ceremony of installation was performed, and the oaths administered. 
He was then invested with the robes of office and the Chancellor's 
cap. Immediately after, the venerable Lord Lyndhurst, son of the 
American painter Copley, was inducted into the office of High Steward. 
The platform now presented a gay appearance. The proudest of 
'' Albion's haughty dames" were there, with Bishops and Archbishops 
in sacerdotal dress, foreign ministers, officers of high rank, and states- 
men ; in short, the highest in the land had assembled to honor the oc- 
casion with their presence. All appeared in the rich dresses peculiar 
to their rank or profession, a sight very novel to a republican eye. An 
Indian prince, with his nephew, in oriental costume, attracted great at- 
tention. The elder was a noble looking man, and comported himself 
with the highest dignity. Young Lord Nelson, nephew of the naval 
hero, and a student of Trinity, was conspicuous in his nobleman's gown 
of purple, embroidered with gold. Among other distinguished strang- 
ers, the Hon. Edward Everett was treated with much consideration, 
and seemed to take a lively interest in the scene. The students recog- 
nized him, and gave " three cheers for the American minister.*' The 
Public Orator then mounted the steps of the platform, and ^ulogized 
the Chancellor in a long Latin speech, the end of which %as univers- 
ally admired and applauded. Scarcely was it over when an express 
arrived with intelligence that the Queen had been fired at. The house 
was in great commotion. The Duke of Wellington left immediately 
for London. Soon after, the exercises concluded, and the audience 
dispersed. In the evening, a Concert was given in the Senate House, 
and a magnificent fete chatnp^tre in the gardens of Trinity, whose 
fountains, on these occasions, actually flow with wine. Commence- 
ment was celebrated next day with unusual eelat. The performances 
began with tremendous cheering from the undergraduates, who appear- 
ed to be in extraordinary spirits. Then the prize poems were recited, 
and honorary degrees were conferred. The Duke of Cambridge, the 
Queen's uncle, was made Doctor of Civil Law, and seemed mightily 
pleased when the scarlet gown was put on over his Field Marshal's 
uniform. He is one of the merriest, best-natured men imaginable, at 
home everywhere, and quite unconscious of attracting attention. At 
church, on the previous Sunday, when the officiating priest had finidi- 
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ed the exhortation, " Pray ye for the Royal Family, for the Church, for 
the Universities," the old gentleman started up with great alacrity, 
responding in a very audible voice, " Oh ! yea, ceitamly, by all means,' 
much to die amusement of the congregation. The InalaUmtkm Ode, 
written by the University poet, and arranged for voicea and inatrnmeati 
by the Professor of Music, was then performed by the best mnaicitBi 
of England. Lastly, was sung the national air, *' God aave the Qoeea," 
whereat the Duke of Cambridge, thinking, doubtless, of the danger to 
which his royal niece had been exposed, began to rock his huge form 
to and fro, beating time with hand and foot, and adding a loud Iwss ac- 
companiment. 

A grand ball in the spacious saloon of the Fitzwilliam Musemn, m 
crowded that dancing was impossible, and prolonged till two or three 
in the morning, terminated the celebration which Cambridge may aol 
witness again for many a day. 



A REVERY BY NIGHT. 



How gently breathes the air to-night. 

Among these silent hilli ; 
And in the pale moon's quivering light. 

How gaily dance the rills ! 

IL 

In such a night as this, I ween, 

On many a dewy lawn, 
Hie fairy elves of old were seen 

In revel till the dawn. 

IIL 

But now, to my attentive eye, 

No festive sights appear; 
No faery song nor dance is nigh, 

No revelry is hers. 

IV. 

I sit upon the verdant sod. 
And gaie at yon blue dome. 

Till, in sweet commune with her Goo^ 
How pants my soul fiir home! 
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V. 
Beyond thoM erer-radiant spheres. 

Whose beams no clouds bedim, 
My soul, entranced in rapture, hears 

The songs of Seraphim ! 

VI. 

Aroond His throne they bow the knee. 

With bliss none others know ; 
And in those shining ranks I see 

The k>ved ones kwt bek>w. 

VIL 
This fair, green earth, that once they trod. 

Enslaves their powers no more ; 
But in the presence of their Gron, 

Those souls, unchained, adore. 

VIII. 
Oh, blessed is this place to night ! 

In this calm hour of even, 
Hie spirit bears its upward flight, 

On angel wings to heaven. 

IX. 

And when is loosed life's silver band, 

And breaks the golden bowl. 
In such an hour, thy wings expand, 

My weaiy, longing soul ! Cury : . 

SatunlBy night, Jwie 9Sd, 1844. 



AN ADVENTURE ON THE PRAIRIES. 

[concluded.] 

At dawn of day I awoke, after a fitful and unrefresldng sleep, and 
took a deliberate survey of my situation. The prospect was any thing 
bat pleasant. The storm yet continued — the snow had fallen to the 
depth of more than a foot, and even lay in considerable thickness imder 
the trees of the 'opening,' except close to the fire. The wind still 
blew fresh, and the thick masses of dark threatening clouds which it 
drove across the heavens, or rather swept from thence, for they seemed 
but little above the tops of the trees, gave faint hope of a favorable 
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change of weather. I was entirely unable to determine the points of 
the compass. My track in entering the grove, was of course complete- 
ly concealed by the snow, and unfortunately I had neglected to notioi 
the direction. My * position' it would have been somewhat difficult lo 
* define,' but it was by no means enviable. In the midst of a vast prai- 
rie, covered deep with snow — exposed to the fury of the storm — wild 
bea8ts howling around — ignorant of my way — supperless, breakfastless, 
wet and cold, I began most heartily to wish myself safely back on the 
river road. But the die was cast — there was no retreat — the only il- 
temative to take courage and go on. My unpleasant situation did not, 
however, prevent my making some valuable practical observations, re- 
garding the influence of external circumstances on the power of imag- 
ination. 

The warm honied kisses from bloombg Hebe's, which I yesterday 
felt melting on my lips, now seemed changed to the embraces of icy 
statutes ; and in place of tables groaning beneath roast turkey and ven- 
ison, I could at the utmost only summon up the rusty flitch of bacon, on 
which I had so recently regaled myself. Eheu ! little did I think that 
I should consider even this luxurious fare, before other could be ob- 
tained. In fifteen minutes afler I awoke, my arrangements were 
made, and I was again on my way over the prairie. For one glance of 
the sun, as a clue to my course, I would willingly have forgone tht 
pleasure of a hearty breakfast, but as there seemed little chance of suck 
a God-send, I thought it safest to take the wind as guide, and ae- 
cordingly pushed on in the teeth of the storm, this having been my di- 
rection the last evening. Although the violence of the storm and the 
depth of snow impeded my progress, I yet held on several mUes at a Cur 
pace, and in good spirits. For some hours I indulged the hope that I 
should arrive at my destination in time for the marriage ceremony ; yet, 
as the forenoon wore away, and the appointed hour arrived, and still, 
on every side, as far as the eye could reach, nothing was to be seea 
but the boundless prairie — I was compelled to relinquish the hope, aad 
even think myself fortunate, should I reach a place of shelter befixe 
night-fall. |. 

The prospect was gloomy iQ the extreme. The snow storm had 
changed into a driving sleet. f<At intervals was heard the peculiar 
mournful cry of flocks of wild geese, passing from the northern lakes 
to a warmer climate, while ever and anon was borne on the sighing 
wind, the discordant croak of the prairie crane, evidently enjoying 
highly the rage of the elements. Here and there, beneath the shelter 
of some grove, might be seen herds of buffalo, quarreling with each 
other, crouching and shivering with the cold, while hard by were noUe 
red deer, pawing away the snow to obtain a scanty sustenance of dried 
grass and leaves. The very desolateness of the far-reaching prairie, 
without sign of human habitation, sent a chill to the heart ; and allo- 

§ ether the scene was as cheerless as could well be imagined. Nor did 
le state of things within present a more favorable aspect. My appe- 
tite, which had been well whetted since morning, now began to make 
the most importunate demands for food ; and the constant gnawinp of 
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hunger, I was fain to pacify for the moment, by eating large quantitiei 
of snow. 

It was thus that the afternoon wore away, in the vain hope of reach- 
ing the river, or at least some human habitation. The shades of eve- 
ning were gathering round, and there was every prospect of spending 
the dreary night on the prairie, without fire, food or shelter— no very 
pleasant reflection — for idthough the storm had ceased, the cold was 
rapidly increasing, and already my garments were stiffening with frost. 
Though hope was well nigh extinct, we still held slowly on our toil- 
some way — for to stop was certain death — to proceed could be no more. 

It was shortly after dark, at the distance of two or three miles ahead, 
that I saw a bright light. Heaven be praised ! I was at least safe- 
had arrived in the neighborhood of human beings — should obtain food 
and shelter, and be put on the direct road to my destination. Many 
pious reflections passed through my mind, and grateful ejaculations es- 
caped my lips, as I hastened onward, at this Providential interposition. 
Upon nearer approach, I noticed it as somewhat strange, that there 
were no enclosures, such as were usual around the dwellings of set- 
tlers ; but it was easily accountd for, by supposing this the habitation 
of a squatter, recently located. 

As I approached nearer the grove from which the light proceeded, 
I observed, with a little anxiety, no house apparent, nor was my pre- 
sence announced by the customary bark of the watch-dog, the insepar- 
able attendant of the western settler. StiU, there must be some person 
near, as the fire could not have been the work of chance. I arrived at 
the grove, entered — ^no signs of life ; but surely the place looked famil- 
iar. A dread presentiment, a strange chill came over me. I ap- 
proached the fire. Good Heavens ! It was too true — ^the very same 
spot I had left in the morning ! What I had heard of as sometimes 
occurring on the prairies, but had ever ridiculed as a mark of consum- 
mate folly, had actually happened to myself — I had been traveling all 
day in a circle ! My reflections, upon making this pleasing discovery, 
and the precise expressions which escaped my lips, are forgotten, but 
they were widely different from those in which I had a short time pre- 
vious indulged, in the new hope of my speedy deliverance. My heart 
sunk within me as I found myself, after t^e long and painful day's jour- 
ney, no nearer my escape from the prairie than in the morning. But I had 
found a fire — at least a cause of gratitude in the circumstances — and at 
once determined to spend another night on the ground. My hardy 
mustang (which had borne his long abstinence with the most admirable 
stoicism) I turned loose, to provide as best he might for his own suste- 
nance. I replenished the fire, and thawed my saturated, stiffened 
clothes. The clouds had cleared away, but the piercing wind, from 
the icy summits of the Rocky Mountains, swept unobstructed over the 
prairie. 

I had endeavored to keep up my spirits during most of the day with 
the idea, that the trip woidd prove only a romantic adventure, which 
would form subject of merriment and pleasant jokes for the evening, 
while with jovial friends, around the cheerftil fireside. My situation 
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DOW, however, was becoming fnnglit with too real danger to partake 
of the romantic. I used to read, with peculiar zest, narratires of te^ 
riUe disasters, dreadful accidents, hair-breadth escapes, etc., espedalij 
where the victims were reduced to the last extremity of sofiermg, but 
escaped with life. Such accounts, however, are far pleasanter in the 
reading than in practical experience. Although not in the last e x tre mi ty, 
circumstances began to look quite ominous, and it was hard to say wkst 
might happen ! The wolves i^ppeared to have increased in number aad 
boldness since the preceding night ; and one f^ow in particular I no- 
ticed, of most enormous size and peculiarly fiendish leer, evidently 
leader of the gang, pacing back and forth so near that I could almost 
feel his fetid breath on my cheek. A rifle would have afibrded foil 
protection against all such unwelcome intruders ; but, unfortunately, I 
was armed only with a jack-knife — a weapon very serviceable in its 
place, but of little use in those circumstances. In spite of my effoits 
to keep awake, the soporific effects of the fire, aiWr the exposure of 
the day, soon induced a broken slumber, in which I suffered even more 
from the frightful images of fancy, than the waking reality. At one 
time, like Prometheus, I was chained to a lofly rock, while a hundred 
vultures were tearing out my vitals — the yells which I attempted to 
otter, to frighten them away, dying in whispers on my lips, a gang of 
demons hovering nigh, whisking their tails in my face, and laughing ia 
fiendish glee at my impotence. At another, I found myself seated at a 
table, covered with the most luxurious viands, which ever, as I pot 
them to my lips, melted into thin air, satisfying the sense of sight and 
smell vnth the most delicious repast, but tantalizing the taste and keen 
ai^etite with shadows. Now I was whirled swifUy away to the firoiea 
regions of the north, until I stood on the polar iceberg, and felt limb by 
limb congealing by the frost, until, at length, I became completely as- 
similated to the frozen mass, yet with all the powers of conscionsnese 
entire ; and anon, was withering under the scorching heat and insuffo^ 
able thirst of the torrid sun of Zahara ; while on every side, from the 
ground on which I stood, seemed to rise innumerable monstrous sealv 
serpents, from which I vainly struggled to escape — the circle eadi 
moment narrowing closer and closer, until at length I felt the grsea 
poison from their hissing tongues fall on my quivering flesh. In sock 
pastimes, passed that long, dreadful night — a night of horror never lo 
be erased from the memory. 

It was Sabbath morning. A more magnificent spectacle than was 
presented with the rising sun, imagination cannot conceive. Not a 
cloud dimmed the deep blue of the ethereal expanse — not a breath of 
wind stirred among the trees — not a single sound broke the deep still- 
ness of the boundless prairie — a silence so profound that it aeemeJ (^ 
pressive. The clear, unspotted whiteness of the vast extent of snow, 
strewed with glittering frost crystals, flashed in the rajrs of the mon* 
ing sun, like a sea of molten silver. The imin of the preceding day 
hsd frozen on the trees, until, from almost every limb, depended coimt* 
less icicles of every size and shape, flashing like diamonds in the non- 
ing sun, and presenting a far more magnificent spectacle than any Ahd- 
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din's palace, or faizy grotto. When tlieae began to thaw,.' a* I mw 
lhAm later in the day, beautiful rainbows were formed among the treaa». 
moat novel and curious to behold. 

Delighted, as I should have been, with such a prospect in anf other 
sitoaiion, I now regarded it with utter indifierence, nay, I ehoidd nn 
iImt say, with loathing and disgust. It seemed like the curaed en- 
chantment of some demon, got up in mockery of my sufferings. It wae 
now becoming with me a question of life and deam. 

The incessant and inordinate craving of the appetite for food, and 
the constant dwelling of the mind on beef, bread, venison, and other 
•nbstantials, was giving place to a sinking and weakness of the sto- 
mach, accompanied by nausea. The desire for food, indeed, stiU con- 
tinued, but not that intense and eager craving for it as before. 

Later in the day, I ate two or three acorns, picked up by chance, but 
only to increase my sufferings. The momentary alleviation which 
they gave, was followed by a more intense pain, seeming as though I 
liad swallowed live coals. My faithful mustang was at my side, and 
the thought often passed my mind to apply my knife to his throat, and 
satisfy my hunger from his flesh and blood. But he was now my only 
hope of escape, and, besides, gratitude forbade. Nor would my danger 
scarcely have been lessened, for the keen-scented prairie wolves, Uke 
larenous tigers, would have gathered in scores to the repast. 

But another effort must be made to escape from the prairie. It was 
the Sabbath, but I had few scruples just then, in regard to its violation by 
traveling. I saddled and mounted my horse, although scarce able to 
retain my seat. With the sun as guide, I now plainly saw that on the 
preceding day I had taken the wrong direction. On emerging from the 
wood, appeared another difficulty, almost insuperable. The damp snow 
had been congealed by the keen frost into a thick icy crust, which, at 
almost every step, dreadfully lacerated the legs of my horse, leaving 
his course marked with blood. Notwithstanding, the hardy, faithful 
animal held on some miles, though slowly, and with the most painful 
consequences. Some time after midday, he came to a dead hsdt, and 
tamed his head with a most imploring look, as much as to say, " it's no 
so !'' I looked at his gashed and mangled legs and hunger-stricken 
nrame, and had not the heart to urge him on. I dismounted, took the 
bridle in my hand, and broke the path some distance in advance ; but 
my strength soon failed, an utt«r indifierence to life came over me, and 
I sank exhausted to the ground. Just then, I saw, or thought I saw, 
the blue smoke of a log hut rising in the distance, and made one more 
effort for life. It would not do. My legs refused to support their bur- 
den — my sight grew dim^ — a giddmess seiied my brain — I remember 
no more. 

When consciousness returned, I found myself in a strange room, sur- 
rounded by strange faces, by whom the circumstances of my situation 
were soon told. I had suspended ** operations" near the dwelling of a 
Hoosier, by whom I was soon after d&scorered and taken to his house, 
where I had lain sick two weeks in a. delirious fever. Through the 
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kind care and generous hospitality of my new friends, I rapidly reoo- 
Tered, and was soon able to pursue my course. Only ten miles distant 
was the residence of my fair cousin, who had taken the bridal veil ; but 
I carefully concealed from friends my whereabouts, nor made them a 
call, as I was sure of being bantered most unmercifully for my ridicn* 
lous trip, and its tragical result. My arrangements were soon made, 
and I was on my way east — grateful for life presenred, and fully de- 
termined never to attempt another " short cut" across a prairie. 



^HnK 



THE MONTH OF ROSES. 

I. 

The smiling spring now closes, 

And eariy summer 's seen, 
In bowers of opening roses, 

And woodlands deepening green. 

II. 

A wanner smi is glowing 

Within the clear, blue sky ; 
And spariding streams are flowing 

In gayer melody. 

m. 

Oh ! what can cities render, 

Of beauty, or of Uiss, 
To match the summer splendor 

Of Nature's lovdinees! 

IV. 

Hien banish every sorrow ; 

Away with gloomy care. 
And gladness let us bonow, 

From scenes so bright and fiur. 

V. 
Soon woridly care will find us, 

And sunshine, song, and flowers 
We then shall leave behind us, 

In this dull worid of ours. 

VI. 

But jret no cloud is glooming. 

To dim our radiant noon. 
And joy and hope are hlnoming, M> 

This meny montli of June. CL A* W^' 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

Que Magaxini if often oomplained of for being lifeleit mnd proiaic, both in ite 
pobjecta and etyle. Tliis fenlt ariees in a great measure ftom the choice of tabjeeta. 
PHko can write eon amare upon ** English litemtore," « Shakspeare," " The Cni- 
ndes^ — themes oompletelj exhausted by many great writen years ago, and whose 
ideas have taken up thdr constant residence Ibr generationB back in the college daii' 
■on looms? To bring them faith frran this quiet resting place into the woild again* 
to mstruct the pubfic mind, is certainly p re po s t e ro u s. To be sure, we cannot hope to 
iflbrd our journal the spice and raciness which an acquaintance with the worid, and 
DOBstant practice in writing, gives the popular magazine writnn of the day. Tlie 
iMyi flowing style which pictures chamcter and manners to the tile, is feiy difficult 
to acquire. Shut up too witlun college waDs, we have small acquaintance with the 
iMtward worid, even if we could describe it Still we can find material enough in 
our litefary tife to render the Magazine acceptable to reasonable penons, without 
BJontinually thrmnming upon these old tonnes. literary infinrnation coneeming the 
faiious systems of education ; notices of the past history of Yali ; eonrespondence 
with other universities ; a record of the principal events in our quiet life ; sueh sub- 
jaets as these would give the Yale Literary a character of its own, never tempting us 
beyond our depth, nor to make vain effiirts to astonish the world. It might pusle 
some ignorant penons, were the Magazine divested of its cover, to teQ wbiate it came 
from, aad by what class of men it was composed. We shall endeavor to convey 
some idea of its origin and design, at least, in this last page of ours, where you wiU 
find, respected reader, all the odds and ends ; a curious medley of items ; some &cts, 
aome fictions ; a mingled tissue of the grave, gay, and profitable. It is moreover most 
•sdusivdy our own proper t y. No one else is responsible for its style, or contents, 
and though written with a sincere desire to oflbnd nobody in particular, it is intended 
) especiaDy to please ourselves. 



Tub CApnvis^-Tlie foOowing extract of a letter firom an American gentleman in 
Gennany, written in April last, to a conespondent in New Haven, will interest such 
fltndents as are fiimiliar with the Captivi, and have laughed over it 

Before leaving Beriin I had the pleasure of witnessing a refoesentation of the 
Cmptim of Flautus in the ancient style, and in the original language. It was given 
m one of the small theatres to a select audience of gentlemen, who were invited to 
the number of perhaps three hundred. I obtained my ticket through Dr. Zumpt 
Tlie director of the play was t^ frivat-doeent and Doctor of Philosophy of the Uni- 
vcnity, and the actors were students. Tlie audience consisted chiefly of scholars 
a majority of them more advanced than students. There was Humbolt, Boeckh» 
I^ichmsnn, Zumpt, and I judged neariy all the prafesson of the University, teachors 
of the Gymnasia, and the like. There were also many students; far the tickets, al* 
though periiaps in some instance given, were generally paid for. Hie Rince of 
Fhrnna came a tittle before eight; and on the arrival of the Sjng, at ei^ prccisdy, 
wfb curtam rose. 

The scene which it revealed, was of course the section of a street Tbk section 
was rectangular, the fioots of the houses on either side appearing on the right and 
kftof tbaatage; nagBg wbicfai on the kft, •■ indwated by tfao nana over the door. 
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was the house of Heglo. On either side of the street stood nuuhle ■tataei, a 1 
Venus, a bust of Bacchus, etc. To the BaoohnSy the capdve pointed, aa he uttcnd 

" Noo equidem me LOenm,** fCe^CIII, 4, 4&) 

In the backgiound, a han^ring scene represented the itnal aa nonthiMd nd 
divided into two streets, which were soon lost among the hoosea of tha city; biW 
all which appeared hills, with here and there a tenqtla, and tfaa sky and dooda T1» 
spot itself, where the play was acted, was imitated finm a itiaei in PompaL Ite 
actors were already on the stage, when the curtain rose; and after the hmddhid 
come forward and given a £ew blasts with his tran^. and latind a Uttie^ the |»- 
kgue was tpokea by the master of carsmomsa. AH wore nadab and tanks; aid 
the speaker of the prologue, Hegio and £igasilas» the Uga^ or latlio tha/sfliMk 
For seeing the shape of this last, and the manner of folding it up, so that il ssay Ml 
encumber one who wishes to be active, a favorable opp ortu nity waa giwi ia thi 
scene, in which Ergasilus, in the ecstasy of his joy at the good nawa ha had ta farii| 
to Hegio, took off his paUiumt spread it oat on the ground, folded it uf into a loU tf 
half its proper length, and pot it round his neck. 

Thii Ergasilus of course corresponded by no means with tfaa descr^ptiQa mbkk hi 
gives of himself, when he says, 

*' Bgo, qui tao Bunora maeeror, 
Micfco, ooBMneKO, flC lakflMo bbImt, 
0«a BtqnepeUk MiB,'* «!«.— (I, % S|,) 

but gave ev^ry indication of a well fed epicure. Hegio was a tall, statdy, T"«r«»»^ 
personage, ever speaking with gravity, and moving with dignity, and was aided ia 
maintaining this character by his white hair, his long silvery beard, and white palfion, 
bordered with purple. Ho never appeared with his head covered. The wiMok phj 
was very finely acted, and particularly the second scene of the fourth act^ and the 
fourth scene of the third. Ergasilus performed admirably ; but it is difficnh to eaj 
whether he, or Hegio, or Tyndarus, bore away the pahn. Hie contrast between the 
frenzy of Ergasilus, in one of the scenes above alluded to, and the impertmtebiB 
gravity of Hegio, was very laughable. In the epilogne, all the actors appeared agaia 
on the stage, and when they retired, with the request, 

" None vos, ri vobta flaeei, 
Et fl placttimus. noque odlo fulmus, ■igBum hoc miiUie; 
Qui pudlciUc ose voltli pnemium, plauidm imltb," 

tha response on the part of the audience was sufficiently hearty. Tbm i 

not foil during the play, but the scones succeeded each other rapidly. 1%^ f 

however, was foUowcd by Homce's ode ad Li/ram^ sung by a eboir of t 

who stood befare the stage. The second act was foUowed by thaode md 1 

and the third by the ode ad AriatiwH. Futewm, I need not n^^ thai I vaa higUf 

pleased with this chapter of antiquity. 



The Dartmouth, for April and May, has been rdceifed. Its i 
credit to the good taste of our student-friends of the " Granite State." Thn wjA 
emblems of heraldry, however, displayed in the vignette which gpsfiia ita QOver» poi- 
lie us somewhat Such a coat of arms seems hardly consistent with tfaa ( 
pnneiples of Dartmoutlt Hie contents, especiaUy of tha May nmnbcrabolpkfl 
nttimtiTm n frrrri mitinff minring in nrniinnl dnflTrn nf inan[iiw~*T^ 
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We acknowledge, also, with much pleasure, the receipt of the June number of the 
"Nabbiu Monthlt." 

A new College periodical, " Tm WiLUAm^ Montult Mnosujkfnr,'* has to-day 
fraod its way to our table. The following are extracts from its " Prolegomena :*' 
** Congregated within the walls of a rural institution, in a town not so prominent on the 
map of the worid that it may not be easily paMed over; where the hum of busy life is 
low and ahnost suppressed ; where the noises of the world's great theatre are heard 
only in faint echoes, while the actors, hid Irom observation by the green hills that on- 
ciicle our silent valley, are almost as if they were not, we lift up our voice, not know- 
ing if any, in a woild where so many are talkers and so few listenen, will stop for a 
minute to hear." • • • « We tender them a rustic wreath ; and though the moun- 
tun flowen may not be as gay, or as fragrant, as their more favored sisten of the 
garden, their very rudences may make them, for the hour, more acceptable.'* Our best 
wishes for the future success and long lifo of the ** Miscellany.*' The articles on ** The 
Nehuhr Theory," and " The American Seventeen Year Locust," speak well of the 
ntific interest which characterises the ** rural institution." 



To OUR Rbadbis and CoRusroNDBzrra — In our next, we hope to lay before yon 
■ome further information respecting foreign University education, from the pen of an 
alumnus of Yale, who lately completed his course of study at Edinburg. 

The present number was unavoidably delayed by certain unforeseen oireumstances. 
Our e£bits shall be redoubled to ensure punctuality hereafter. Seldom, however, has 
the first number of the smnmer term been issued before July, as will be seen on re- 
ference to old volumes. 

A CoUege periodical rests on no sure foundation. If no one happens to fed dis- 
posed to unite, and ciroumstances now-a-days are peculiariy adverse to such a desire, 
the edilon hope in vain for any aid. 

Communications fat the July number must be sent in immediaUly, or be put over 
till October, since our August number will be chiefly occcqiied with the " Townsend 
Prise Essays." It will also contain a portrait of IVot Olmsted. 

** The Huguenots,'* by a Carolinian, was received too late for this number, but will 
probably appear in our next 

'* A graduate and former contributor," (?) who " only asks that if his muse does not 
find favor, she may die in peace, and that sareasm may not scoff over her grevc," is 
nflpectfuDy informed that the funeral rites vrere enacted with due solemnity. 

« King's Mountain," a historical epic of some few hundred lines, is undeigmng a 
course of reading by several editors. The indefiitigaUe industry of the author merits 
a reward, but the limits of our Magazine ^noU not allow its insertion. The tide of 
yeetry which has flowed in during the past month, has been perfectly overwhelming ; 
bat, while the *< Mournful Lunentatiea" for the young man who •* died torn the bite 
cf a rattle-snake," on " Springfield mounting," is still extant, we think it answers 
eivery practical purpose to quote it, as a familiar spedmen of its dass: 

a On BprlBgfleld moimtiof tbwe did dwtU 
A llkdy Tootli, and known fUl wtU; 
LfAeBsatCirtar'i ondly nn, 
A llMy yootb, nigh twMtjHiM. 
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*< H« went on to the mounllng Ughi 
A rattlc-«nake be did espy ! 
And all at once be tben did fM 
That p'iMo* eritUr biU ku A<(2.** 

Much valuable time is spent hereabouts in making rhymes fiir inforior to t 
and often by those who might, with the aame ** gcniaB** and painatakiiigi writo 1 
good prose. 

CoLLEOB Record. — The following gentlemen were choeen u offiom of At! 
rary Societies, on Wednesday evening, Jane 25th. 

Brothers' Society. — Prendent, Thomas Kennedy; Vice Prmdeui, Abnl 
Hyde ; Secretary, John D. Potter. 

Lin OMAN Society.— President, Ira R Wheeler ; Vice Prendeni, Fanm I 
Secretary, Hiomas D. Sherwood. 

Calliopean Society. — President, James N. Brickell ; Vice Prendeni, 
E. Wales ; Secretary, William R. Nevins. 

Mr. I. N. Tarbox, Tutor of Latin, has just resigned He leaves the Uaiii 
with the warmest benedictions of all. Mr. Georok Richards, of the elsM d 1 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 



TuE Ciceronian- — Under this title, we have a little volume, lepabliifasd 1 
German, by Mr. Sears, of Boston. It exemplifies the Prussian method of I 
the elements of Latin, adai>tcd by the translator to the use of Am 
Tlie plan of the work is excellent Choice sentences of the purest Lstiiiitf i 
Icctcd from the writings of Cicero, to be carefolly studied, leaned by hsBl 
accurately translated. By tliis means the style of the author, and a fimdisn^l 
the structure and idiomatic peculiarities of the language, is gradtiaUy i 
valuable instruction is conveyed to the mind in the carefully selected jMUoqilirf^l 
Roman philosopher. The increasing demand for works of this ehaimoter, isa | 
ing evidence of progress in dassical education, and augurs well fgr 
scholarship. 

^1 

P. P. C. 

To THE Ladies. — In this hist moment of our irksome task, we turn widi 
to think of the approving smiles which fair readers may now and then deign to 
stow upon these humble endeavors. IVadition says, that formerly they used to 
tribute to our pages. An " Impromptu,** penned by some fair hand, 
found its way to our Table, a few days ago ; but, since its design was to 
a basket of fruit, wc have, alas ! no pcnnission to exhibit this little gem to As 
eye— 

" Full many a flower,*' etc. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SAILVCEXS. 

L'univcn est un eapcce dc livn?, dont on n*a lu que la premiere page, quand on n*a 
TQ que son pays. Le' Cosmofoute. 

If the sentiment contained in the ahove lines he true, in connection 
with the material world, with that which now exists, how much more 
is it so in connection with the historic, with that which lives only in the 
records of the past. The world which lies around us, which spreads 
before our eyes its ample treasures of grace and beauty, and invites us 
to their inspection ; which opens a vast museum of diversified habits 
and tastes, of varied climates and soils, cannot bo studied by the more 
perusal of one of, it may be, its least interesting pages. An acquaint- 
ance, and no slight one cither, is necessary with every part, if we 
would arrive at a vivid as well as truthful conception of the wondrous 
whole. We must not limit our wanderings by a boundary which the 
circumstance of birth has establishedj and around which it will ever 
throw a drapery of fictitious splendor, nor confine our vision to scenes 
illumined by the deceitful light of domestic ties, of home associations ; 
but we must leave these spots of ** hallowed ground,** and turn our 
\\ steps to those where different feelings and different prejudices lend 
f another tint to the landscape. The tree of knowledge cannot grow, 
r if stagnant waters moisten its roots, and an unturned sod bind them ; 
r nor can enlarged ideas be formed in the mind of him who gathers 
every thing from the same source, who runs every thing in the saye 
mould. 
I The proper study of mankind has been said to be man, and he is 

found in too many opposite situations, and is formed of too many con- 
't ilicting ingredients, to allow the assumption of any individual, as a spe- 
cimen of the class. As climate and occupation give a form to his 
bodily existence, so are his actions, his language, his very thoughts, all 
stamped with the impress of the same local influences ; and the visi- 
Tou u. 43 
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ble effects of one train of causes cannot be taken as the supposable 
ones of another, while these others are so widely dissimilar. If, then, 
an acquaintance with the world, the scene of flowing streams and 
waving trees, of barren rocks and boundless sands, be essential to an 
acquaintance with its motley denizens, we must acknowledge a greater 
need for opening the sacred scroll of history, if we would learn aught 
of those whose very dust is now annihilation. In the one case, we 
can but apply our glass to the few who now strut their part upon the 
stage, while in the other, an expanse illimitable and set thick with 
gems of rarest beauty, unfolds itself before us. The flowerets which 
nature, in her merry dance with time, has dropped from her rich tiara, 
ore here preserved with watchful care, and their perenniel fragrance is 
yet unimpaired. Here, genius, and wit, and dauntless courage, with 
all the oflspring of mental power, have each their separate niche, and 
though the dust and mould may have gathered about the portal of their 
consecrated temple, yet the freshness of their earliest birth lingers 
around its sculptured aisles. Youth and old age, weakness and 
strength, virtue and vice, here join their hands, as they oflcr to us the 
goblet of living waters ; and the spirit of the past reassumes his dis- 
carded existence, as his lips breathe on us the breath of truth. The 
mist wreaths lift from before us, under the influence of an unseen sun, 
and as the eye pierces deeper and deeper into the regions of obscurity, 
and detects here and there a new tmth, hid amid the masses of sur- 
rounding darkness, the soul expands and seems to hold naught beyond 
its powers, no, not the very source of all truth. To this pleasant re- 
treat, then, and to one of its most grateful scenes, we would lead your 
steps. 'Tis true, the journey may be a tedious one, the guide incom- 
petent, yet if you will but fasten in your minds the beautiful features 
of your flnal resting place, the ruggedness of the first will be unfelt, 
the presence of the last unheeded. 

The portion of time with which we shall be occupied, belongs to 
what has been emphatically styled the dark ages, and is remarkable for 
being illumined by all the light, little though it were, which was then 
visible. Amid the almost Egyptian darkness which settled upon Eu- 
rope during the middle ages, and which, first gathering in the interval 
between the Antonines and Diocletian, diflused itself gradually during 
the reign of both Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties, and finally 
settled like a pall upon the Christian world, there was still a gleam of 
light which played upon its edges, and shone brighter for the surround- 
ing gloom. Though ignorance, and blindness, and a deadly apathy, 
sat like watchers at the bedside of an expiring literature, and weak- 
ened still more its already palsied powers, with their noxious drugs, 
tlftre was still a spot of surpassing loveliness, where the ofllspring of 
this dying parent strengthened his youthful limbs ; and ihere were still 
guardians, by whose zealous care they were trained and improved. 
We look abroad at those kingdoms over which martial glory shed a 
fallacious brightness, and around whose name romance has entwined 
its artificial wreath, and we look earnestly for a poet, a historian, or 
even a rhymer, whose devotions to the muses, spurious though tkey 
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were, might wake within our breast some kindred interest ; but all in 
vain. The refinements which a system of chivalry necessarily en- 
gendered, do indeed meet our eyes, but they are merely bodily or so- 
cial refinements, and can but poorly compensate for the want of those 
elegancies and that polish to which literature alone can give birth. 
Every thing over which the intellect presides is degenerate ; the truths 
of science, either totally forgotten or shamefully perverted ; the few 
ornaments which art then possessed, either disregarded or turned to 
unworthy objects ; the relics of literature abandoned to the guardian- 
ship of monastic seclusion, and the keepers of these treasures ignorant, 
in most cases, of the value of the jewels, in many, of the nature of 
the casket entrusted to their care. The very king whose name stands 
first on the historic scroll of that period, never wrote that name ; and 
the ignorance of his descendant gave impunity to a sarcasm uttered in 
a language but a few years before the language of the world. 

But there is another and a pleasanter side to this picture. While 
the heart sickens and the eye turns in instinctive dislike from the rug- 
ged and illiterate hordes of northern Europe, it settles with delight 
upon the polished conquerors of the South. From degraded Italy, 
from ignorant France, it turns in ecstasy to the sunny vales of Spain, 
and to the refinement of a Moorish court, and a tide of sweet and 
thrilling emotions swell upon the soul, as it recalls the loveliness of 
the first, and muses over the downfall of the last. Memory flies back 
over the days that are gone, and asks, who are these that now cultivate 
the rich gardens of the Hesperides ? The warlike Roman has been 
here, the Groth has been here, but they are gone ; and whence comes 
he who now stands before us ? Whence comes the Moor ? 

If we cast pur eyes over the map of the Eastern hemisphere, we 
shall find between the tenth and thirtieth parallel of North latitude, 
and the thirtieth and sixtieth degree of East longitude, a large triangu- 
lar plain of sand, to which geographers, since the days of Ptolemy, 
have assigned the name Arabia. Memorable as the scene of the Jew- 
ish wanderings, and hallowed by a thousand scriptural associations, this 
region of eternal sands has a still farther claim on our notice, as being 
the birthplace of Mahomet. Sprung from the family of Hashem, and 
boasting the noble blood of the Koreish, this wonderful being was bom 
at Mecca, A. D. 572. With a mind naturally excitable, and early 
turned to religious objects, fiis youth was tinctured with the spirit of 
enthusiasm, which his after life so strongly developed ; and we find 
him, while yet a boy, devoting one month of each year to religious 
contemplation, in a cave near his home ; doubtless the birthplace of 
that system which was destined to carry his name over the known 
world. Of his youth, and indeed of his life, up to the time when 'he 
first made known to his family his divine mission, history is silent ; 
and of the records which she afibrds posterior to this, we shall only 
glance at the most important. Whether he himself really believed in 
the truth of what he asserted, or whether the entire scheme owed its 
creation to an acute and ambitious mind, united to a conscience by no 
meaaa ■crupuloos, I shall not stop here to discuss ; the fact that he did 
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assert " there is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet,** being suf- 
ficient, attested as it is by the consequent occurrence of a precipitate 
flight from his native city. Unable to convince the obstinate inhabi- 
tants of Mecca of his claims upon their hearts, he " turns to the Gen- 
tiles," and the Charegites of Medina, the germ of the future Saracens, 
receive from his tongue the lessons of inspiration. Elated by his 
popularity with the new converts, he joins the regal robe to the pro- 
phetic mantle, and weds the Koran to the sword. The beloved of 
God and the darling of his subjects, he appears in still another char- 
acter, and the conqueror of the Koroish, the hero of fifty victories, he 
plants the crescent on the walls of Mecca, with a warrior's hand. 
Nor does he stop here. Eager to extend the religion of his heart to 
other shores, he looks beyond the glistening sands of his own desert 
home, and his death was all that saved the tottering empire of the 
West. With him, however, died not his religion : on the contrary, it 
advanced with giant strides, and but ten years from the time when, a 
fucritive and exile, he fled to the gates of Medina, all Arabia lifted up 
the voice of prayer to Allah and his prophet Abiibeker ascends the 
vacant chair, and the " sword of God" again displays the Koran at the 
head of fifty thousand men. Persia is invaded, and the ruins of Cade- 
sia are the tomb of the Sassanian dynasty. The sword, the Koran, 
or the tribute, are oflfered by the victorious Caled, and the voices of a 
nation of Mussulmen rise from the land which before echoed to the 
prayers of the followers of Ormusd. Onward still drive the hosts of 
the prophet, town after town yields before them, and Syria owns the 
religion of the desert, as its emblem waves from the walls of Cesersa. 
The father-in-law of the prophet sinks to his rest, but Omar occupies 
his place, and the wave of conquest rolls over the ancient land of 
iEgypt. Othman succeeds, and the salvation of Africa adds another 
jewel to those which grace his brow in Paradise. 

We have now glanced at the victorious Saracens in their, rapid 
march ; from India to the Atlantic the name of the prophet has been 
heard ; and now let us look for a moment at the effects of this con* 
quest on the religions of the vanquished nations. The religion of Per- 
sia was that of Zoroaster, and it recognized the two conflicting princi- 
ples of light and darkness as its principal divinities. Somewhat simi- 
lar in its principles to the fabric of Islamism, it owned no higher ground 
for observance than the sensual delights w^ich that system ofTered, and 
consequently presented but few inducements for martyrdom to a people 
naturally luxurious and effeminate. It fell, and the mosque welcomed 
to her altar the trembling fugitive of the temple. In Egypt we see 
the same desertion of national faith, and with but a few exceptions, 
the Coptic, or Jacobitical, once the religion of the land, entirely dis- 
appeared. The faith of Africa was nominally Christian, and by itt 
extinction may appear to offer a refutation of what we shall hereafto 
say, but it was in reality not Christian, and owed its death not to vio- 
lence or persecution, but to tlie superior claims of a physical and sen- 
sual religion on the corrupt hearts of its followers. The very readi- 
ness with which the conquered tribes embraced the faith of the KonUi 
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shows a want of enthusiasm and firmness in defense of their own, 
which history nowhere ascribes to the Christians ; and their choice of 
apostasy, as the more agreeable alternative, when tribute was also of- 
fered, must weaken considerably their title to be called followers of 
Christ. 

Thus, we have seen the Saracens, in their birth, a rude Arabian 
horde, possessing no property save their camel, and scarce a home but 
the trackless sands — we now find them masters of a great portion of 
the world. The mountains of India bounded their conquest on the 
East, the waves of the Atlantic washed it on the West — we must, there- 
fore, expect a growth of ambition to correspond with the vast increase 
in their power, and are not surprised when wc find the ** eternal 
rock" echoing the shouts of a Moslem host on the plains of fertile 
Andalusia. Urged on by visions of wealth, and inflated with past suc- 
cess, the victorious Muza knew no limits to his arms, and the sons of 
the conquerors of Rome fied before the followers of the ^* camel driver 
of Mecca." The Gothic king yielded his crown with his life, and a 
httle comer in the mountain province of Asturias was the only spot 
that refused to bend before the crescent of the Prophet. Onward still 
was the march, and France bid fair to taste the blessings of the Koran ; 
but the field of Poictiers, and the valor of Martel, fixed the Pyrenees as 
the limit for the step of the Moor 

Of the character and habits of the early Arabians, we know with 
certainty but little, since the sources of our information are, at best, but 
legendary collections, or the compilations of native authors not very 
subsequent to Mohammed himself. Still, the records which we 
do possess are, in most cases, worthy of belief, for our imagination can 
suggest but few ipotives for historical falsity, likely to be of any consi- 
derable weight, with the writers themselves ; and, also, because in the 
entire mass, there are but few conflicting portions. The remarks of 
these authors, and, in fact, the collateral history of the times imme- 
diately following the introduction of the Koran, lead us to assign pov- 
erty and knavery as two essentials of Arabic character, from which, 
as sources, flowed the diverging branches of ignorance, superstition, 
and cruelty. Not a traveler could pass their trackless waste of sands 
without receiving the information that a Beduin's grandmother desired 
his cloak ; and it required but the smallest exercise of their credulity to 
believe, that Mahomet's shirt sleeve was the door from which the moon 
departed, after entering at its collar. With the constant descent of 
Gabriel, however, a gradual change seems to have crept over them. 
Their natural ferocity and heat of passion find incentives in the pages 
which, from time to time, he produces ; and a growing spirit of reli- 
gious partisanship transforms individual fierceness into martial valor. 
Inflamed with a new passion, the lust of conquest, their individuality is 
merged in their nation's power, and vast armies spring into being, as if 
the work of an enchanter's wand. In their restless course, continual 
changes developed themselves in their character and tastes, and ren- 
dered from their very nature peculiarly susceptible, they received from 
every nation with whom they mingled some new impressions, both 
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characteristic and durable. From this constant superficial change, 
also, some natural and fundamental transformation necessarily resulted, 
so that at no time so much as at the period of their highest prosperity, 
were the Saracens so unlike their simple original. 

After the expulsion of the Goths, and the subsequent foundation of 
an independent Caliphate had rendered Spain a Moorish kingdom, and 
the divided interests of the Ommiyades, Abbassides, and Fatimites, 
aided by their own secluded situation, ensured peace to its shores, 
these changes had leisure to develop themselves. The orchards of 
the daughters of Hesperus once more produced their golden fruit, and 
in the granaries of that lovely spot were stored the seed, which now 
spreads its rich and waving crop over all Europe. Professing a rdi- 
gion avowedly sensual, the Moorish princes knew well that pleasure is 
tasteless, when science and art are not numbered among its handmaids, 
and they cherished them with a corresponding assiduity. The native 
fire which coursed through their veins — the beautiful scenery of their 
adopted home — the golden vega, smiling with its crowded vegetation— 
the bleak and frowning sierra — the placid and gently winding stream- 
all conspired to wake in their minds a love for poetry, and the language 
of the passions soon clothed itself in melting verse. Disregarding the 
style of their forefathers, which, rhymelcss and unconfined, was merely 
an overgrown and tasteless species of recitative, the fancy of Al 
Raschid, in the East, and his western contemporaries reduced this 
" nurse of every virtue" to an art ; and while it had due regard to both 
elegance and freedom of limb and action, still, did not disregard the 
decency nor the ornaments of dress. Sprung from a language pore, 
impassioned, and unexampled in copiousness, the verse of the poet 
could not but possess a fire, united with a melting tenderness, which 
the poetry of no other country exhibits ; while, from the same causes, 
the more exalted flights of the art were forbidden, and, consequently, 
unattempted. As philosophers, the Moors of Spain stood high, thon^ 
our judgment of their attainments must, it is true, be founded principally 
on the equivocal test of comparative excellence, rather than on any ex- 
hibitions of intrinsic merit. The peculiar philosophy which they 
cherished was that cultivated by the Eg}'ptians, from whom they re- 
ceived it, probably through the medium of Moses, who is belired to 
have imparted much information to their forefathers, during his journey 
through Arabia. It was essentially Pythagorean ; and though, from 
the darkness everywhere else prevalent, it shone with considerable 
brilliancy, was, nevertheless, in its essential elements, dregraded 
and superstitious, and unworthy of a name which presupposes an un- 
biassed search for truth. Still, though cramping rather than strengthen- 
ing in its tendency, it served a most valuable purpose in keeping aUve 
the attention, and directing the mind to study, even though this study 
were unworthy in itself; and even to this imperfect system may we 
in part ascribe the existence of those seminaries for purer and more 
elevated knowlege which afterwards were so numerous. 

The researches of the Moorish Chemists were deep, and though 
their knowledge and practice were confined principally to siinpleti 
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their labors evince a spirit of indefatigable perseverance, at once ho- 
norable to thenaselves and predictive of the final degeneracy of their 
science into the mysteries of alchemy. The imperfect acquaintance 
which they possessed with the auxiliary sciences of Mineralogy and 
Botany, in which last, they blindly followed the instructions of Dios- 
corides, a Cilician herbalist, and the belief entertained by most, that 
science might be rendered omnipotent, made such a result inevitable, 
and the secret which has puzzled another people, and a later age, was 
not onsought for by the Saracen. In the various departments of liter- 
ature, an advance was made, not only of relative, but positive import- 
ance ; and all the energies of a race of Caliphs, remarkable for their 
enlightened views, their wise administrations, and their munificent 
liberality, were directed towards the culture and improvement of let- 
ters. Colleges sprang up, professorships were instituted, and the oc- 
cupants of these latter, when united with the students, amounted, in 
some single universities, to six thousand souls. With refinement in 
letters, luxury of other kinds made its appearance ; and the gorgeous 
palaces, the sparkling fountains, the glittering gold, and costly jewels, 
which lent their lustre to Cordova and Seville, proclaim the magnifi- 
cence, may we not add, the degeneracy of the Moor. Now was the 
period when every thing seemed prosperous. A bounteous nature 
spread before the eye a landscape of matchless beauty, and every 
varied shape of loveliness and grace that art could suggest, conspired 
to render more attractive a land un equaled on the face of the globe. A 
soA climate invited to that ease and inactivity which a fruitful soil jus- 
tified, and not a vision of the fancy but was surpassed by the realities 
of this earthly Paradise. With the entire world around shrouded in 
the gloom of ignorance, they enjoyed a light which comparison ren- 
dered dazzling ; in the midst of a rude and barbarous race of warriors, 
they experienced the attractions, the dclighu of social refinement ; 
amid poverty, they were rich — with a religion which proclaimed limit- 
ed indulgence in this world as the pass-key to eternal in another. 
What wonder, then, that the stream of life flowed quietly on, or that 
now, when all that exists of those whom its bosom then carried is an 
empty name, when memory reverts to scenes entwined with the bright 
offerings of both history and romance, we should sigh over those who 
are gone, or drop a tear on the grave of the Moor ! 

" This was his brightest hour, too bright 
For human weal ; — a glaring light. 
Like Bun-bcam through the rent cloud pouring, 
On the broad lake, when storms are roaring — 
Bright center of a wild and sombre scene. 
More keenly bright than summer's settled sheen." 

He has gone, and the names of Ferdinand and Isab^la, the stars of 
Christian Spain, lose some lustre when given to the betrayers of Boab- 
dil and the exterminators of the Saracen race. 
Having thus glanced at their eventful history, from the time when a 
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poor Arab first proclaimed to bis tribe tbe faith of the Koran, till his 
followers, become masters of an immense empire, left the shores of 
their fairest conquest a vanquished race ; it would not, certainly, be un- 
profitable to examine briefly tbe causes which led to their final over- 
throw. In thus styling the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, we do 
not, of course, consider that the Saracen people then became extinct, 
for the followers of the Prophet and the descendants of the Moor still 
can be seen, but that they then perished as a race of importance and 
note. Of the entire line of Caliph s, the most celebrated were those of 
the house of Qmouyah, who formed the CQrdjLvan branch ; and, with 
the exception of a few names which adorn the Caliphate of Bagdst, 
they are the only ones under whose auspices literature, science, and 
art attained to any height. The forcible inroads and voluntary admis- 
sion of the Turks, were gradually undermining this lattej' power, so 
that the entire glory of the Saracen name is associated with the Span- 
ish branch, and it is from them we draw our most accurate, as well as 
most pleasing information. With their departure, then, ceases all our 
interest, and the ideas of chivalry and valor which we have linked to 
the name of the Moor, fade and die away. The immediate and visible 
causes which led to the extinction of the Saracen power in the Pe- 
ninsula, are clear and easily stated, though it were a work of greater 
labor to discover accurately the remoter and less distinct. Of those 
which show themselves, even to a superficial thinker, the most obvious 
is the increase of dissension among themselves, which, independently 
of weakening them internally, gave leisure for the growth of that little 
band which still lived in the recesses of Asturias. The jealousy of 
rival Caliphs necessarily engendered divisions amongst their follow- 
ers, a cause of weakness by no means small, whilst they emboldened 
the Christians in gradually shaking oil* their long-worn yoke. Little 
by little, these last increased in numbers and in spirit, the frontier 
towns fell off from their allegiance, till the conquest of Grenada again 
fixed a Christian prince upon the throne of Spain. Associated and 
auxiliary to this, was the neglect of war, and the growth of luxury, 
which, acting with great power on their ardent temperaments, rendered 
them physically incapable of resisting the hardy mountaineers. The 
foundation of the military orders also exerted an important influence, 
since these last, owing their very organization to hostility against ths 
Moorish creed, and devoted to its destruction, formed a nucleus around 
which the strength of the Christians could rally and gather new power. 
How far their downfall can be ascribed to the necessities of time, or 
the discovery of a new passage to the Indies, we need not stop to con- 
sider, for their effect, if any was exercised, lies so deep below the sur- 
face as to scarce warrant the trouble of exhumation. 

But though we may allow all weight to these conditions as direct 
operatives in the Moorish defeat, we should not still confine ourselves 
entirely to physical causes, however satisfactory we may deem them. 
If we find a tree, whose leafless boughs and withered bark proclaim 
its decay, and can only discover that the sap had ceased to flow, we 
should naturally ascribe its death to some disease of the Teasels ; but 
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if we can go further, and find the worm which has gnawed at its root, 
we should lea^e this fact as incidental rather than causative, and trace 
the result to its primal source. The original cause of the national de* 
cUne of the Arabs, then, we believe to have been the nature of their 
religion ; and that it was so, will, we think, be proved by a few simple 
suggestions which must present themselves to every mind. 

Of all the things which influence man's intellectual character, the 
two greatest are, the government under which he lives, and the reli- 
gion he professes. If the former is despotic, all development of the 
mind is, in roost instances, forbidden ; and any sensuality in the latter 
cannot but debase his morals and enervate his intellect. It is true, the 
operation of these effects is dependent on many extrinsic circumstances, 
and is more visible at some times than at others ; still, as a general 
thing, the results in similar cases are essentially the same. The nox- 
ious effects of both are comparatively unfelt while the arms of their 
subjects are producing a constant advance, but the moment that inter- 
nal weakness, or satiety of conquest, renders them stationary or retro- 
grade, these effects glare forth, and their sting is death. The acquisi- 
tion of new territory and new power stimulates their minds, elates 
them with a sense of their own dignity, and often gives rise to high in- 
tellectual efforts, while temporal prosperity strips a corrupt religion of 
half its evils, by removing all necessity, and, with it, all wish for a bet- 
ter. But, when the course of a nation is at a stand, then the effects of 
both appear with increased force. Deprived of the support which ex- 
citement supplies, the mind feels the weight of an iron hand pressing 
it to the earth, and it turns for assistance to a religion which it then 
finds unequal to its support. Borne down by the combined efforts of 
both, its condition becomes daily worse, till sloth, superstition, and 
apathy have claimed it for their own. As a proof of this, the history 
of Rome presents itself — prosperous while a martial spirit led it on- 
ward, though possessing an imperfect government and a degraded 
creed, but descending with lightning speed when defeat, by removing 
confidence in the former, demanded consolation from the latter, itself 
unable to afford it. Greece, too, exhibits her eventful fate to prove our 
assertion. With a government a little better, but a system of religion, 
if any thing, worse, her onward path in arts and arms was a noble one ; 
hot a pause, and the loss of her power, and the extinction of her name, 
show the worthlessness of both. In both these systems, there is no 
regenerative, no supporting power ; and though, as adjuncts, they may 
be harmless, yet as props, they are rotten and ineficient. 

With a free govenunent, some counteracting influences will, of course, 
exist ; and when to this is united a spiritual code of belief, the tenden- 
cies are in the highest degree healthful and proj^essive. The very 
nature of Christianity, which is the only true spiritual religion, estab- 
lishes this, from the comparative valuation which it places on the soul 
and body — making the former every thing, the latter nothing. It 
teaches man, that his pleasures, though not in themselves evil, are not 
good, and that every short-lived gratification of his inferior and perish- 
able part, is injurious or destructive to the higher and immortal ; and 
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by making every self-sacrifice a source of future enjoyment, it presents 
a strong stimulant to present abstinence. It teaches, also, that his 
privations and adversities are not only not in themselves evils, but are 
positive blessings ; that every one renders its successor less bitter, 
and that their only effect in any contingency must be a good one ; and 
while it offers inducements to independent fortitude, yields, at the 
same time, ample aid when his powers begin to sink. It not only en- 
courages the healthful virtues, which are essentially the sureties of t 
long existance, but discountenances the enervating vices, the prolific 
sources of decay and death. It removes to a great distance the possi- 
bility of downfall ; and when defeat does come, as come it may, it is a 
tower of strength to which all can retire, and from whose massive walls 
all may draw fresh vigor and spirit. 

Now, the Arabians had the fortune to possess both a government 
and a religion the worst which the world has ever seen ; the first an 
implacable tyranny, the last the sensual offspring of a human mind. 
Still, while the sword and the Koran cut their way through the world — 
while commerce, wealth, leisure, and an extensive intercourse with 
other nations kept alive in their minds the fire of ambition, each was 
powerless and unfelt. But, when their conquests were arrested— 
when the crescent waned dim in the effulgence of the noon-day sun- 
when commerce chose another channel through which to roll its golden 
tide — and the Moorish sabre began to redden with Moorish blood, then 
these sleeping giants awoke, and the crash of the falling minaret, and 
the wreck of the sinking palace, attested their new-bom powers. The 
sunlit shores of Spain receded from their view — the circle of their own 
land was narrowed down — their light grew more and more dim in the 
vapors of despotism and polygamy — and, without even a dying flash, 
. sank into endless night. 

Here must we take leave of this interesting people, and of their 
bright page of history, but we should not do so without drawing some 
instruction from our acquaintance with both. While memory reverts 
with delight to these pleasant scenes, and sports amid their varied 
beauties ; or while, in sadder mood, she traces their gradual decline, 
and weeps over their final ruin, let " Instruction, sober matron,*^ attend 
her steps, and give even greater depth to her impressions. Let us, 
while we read, remember that the course of our own favored land is 
now onward, but that the time may come when it can be so no longer ; 
and let us, as a sure support in that hour of trouble, preserve her free- 
dom unimpaired, her religion uncorrupted. 
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TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. 

'TwAB midnight in the azure wkj, 
And bright Arctoras' belt on high 

Was turning round Bootes* hand. 
And all the busy tribes of men, 
0*ercomc with active labor then, 

Were speechless held by Morpheus* hand ; 
When Love, the little urchin bright, 
Presents himself in piteous plight. 

And rattles loudly at my door. 
" Who's there V* cried I, with peevish tone, 
^ Who comes at this late hour, alone? 

Begone, and break my dreams no more.*' 
To this the little rascal cried, 
" Alas ! I*m but a luckless child. 

Who in the stormy, moonless night. 
Tired, and drenched, have lost my way, 
And of your kindness only pray 

A shelter, which 1*11 well requit*.** 
Touched by his little piteous cry. 
To ope the door I straightway fly. 

And seize my lamp ; 
He enters, and the flickering light 
Reveals a little sportive wight. 

Of beauty's purest stamp. 
A bow was o*cr his shoulder flung, 
A well filled quiver by it hung. 

And wings peeped out behind ; 
His shivering hands I warm with care. 
And wring the rain drops fh)m his hair — 

How eould I be so blind ! 
When cold at last had left his heart, 
Up jumps my guest, with active start, 

And grasps his bow : 
" I fear,*' says he, " my plaything*s hurt. 
The string sure *s spoilt, with wet and dirt. 

Quick ! let me try and know.** 
He bends — swift flics the venom*d dart — 
A quivering pain shoots through my heart, 

His aim had been too true ; 
He claps his hands and dances round, 
*< Oh ! joy,*' he cries, ** my bow*8 still sound ; 

Is that the case with you ?'* 
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ON THE POETRY OF MORAL SENTIMENT. 

Not love, not war, nor the tamultnons swell 

Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of chan^ 

Nor duty struggling with afflictions stranfo — 

Not these alone inspire the tuneful shdL 

But where untroubled peace and concord dwdl» 

There, also, is the muse not bth to range. Wobhswoetb. 

Who that has wandered on some foreign shore, communing widi 
men under the cold restrictions of custom and formality, receiving but 
the words of welcome where no friendship breathed, hath not feh his 
heart expand within him and swell with joyous tenderness, when re- 
turned to the retirement of his native land ! There again his sod 
bursts forth in love, and holds ^* sweet converse" with those whose 
hearts are his. There again the merry laugh of early friends dispels 
from his brow that shade of melancholy, which the glitter and heart- 
less splendor of the world could not chase away. Suck is the con- 
trast between the magnificence of fictitious poetry, and that in which 
we behold nature in her sweet simplicity, and in which the hallowed 
feelings of the poet call up all the sympathies of his soul. It is thus 
we think and feel with Cowper ; his was the poetry of moral senti- 
ment — the language of truth — ^the utterance of nature, revealing the 
springs of moral feeling in the soul. He teaches us that " nature is 
but a name for an effect whose cause is God," and wondering that we 
have never before listened to the echo of nature's voice in our own 
bosoms, we turn with gladness from the gilded show of the poetry of 
art, to the purity and freshness of natural beauties. Wordsworth, too, 
emphatically the poet of nature, bids us. listen to the voice of that 
spirit that murmurs in the babbling brook, that smileth in the butter- 
cup, and whispers in the stars of heaven. 

And here, with a feeling almost approaching to reverence, let as 
join to the name of the greatest and best poet of the present age, that 
of our own Bryant. He stands in nature's temple, not, perhaps, as 
her high and holy priest, but as a minister of truth ; and surely it can 
be no disparagement to the sacred ofiSice of the servants of God, to 
couple with it the names of the same poet — 

"Whose eye 
Doth glance fiom heaven to earth, fiom earth to heaven." 

And if we admire the sentiment of the pagan, who, amid all the error 
and darkness of his times, yet, looking upon himself as set apart for 
the service of the virgin daughters of Jove, exclaimed — 

" Me vero primum dnlees ante omnia mxum 
Qiuirum sacra faro igenti percussus amoie 
Accipiant" — 
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how much more should we regard the poets of this Christian age as 
an anointed priesthood, whose duty it is to diffuse purer and more 
exalted truthsj than even the imagination which bound Eolus in his 
csTes, or chained Prometheus to the horrid rocks of Caucasus, could 
eonceive or comprehend ! 

Throughout the whole of Bryant's poetry there runs a stream of 
tmth — a vein of exalted morality. It is not the result of a combining 
imagination— a shining edifice, reared by creative genius, yet unsul^ 
•tantial as the house upon the sand — ^but it is a mansion in which the 
soul may repose with conjidence, receiving delight and instruction from 
troth and nature, whose radiant forms are clearly seen through the 
transparent medium of a regulated imagination. Fiction, in this poetry 
which speaks to the hearty is not essential, for if the poet's breast do 
hai swell with the emotions he wishes to excite, if his cheek is wet 
with those tears he wishes others to shed, he will touch a chord of 
sympathy in the soul, and our feelings and affections will move on 
Mnnoniously with his own ; but when the imagination is to be de- 
lighted, then fiction becomes necessary ; then it is that gnome, and 
sylph, and fairy sprite, flit before the eye, and that the senses are en- 
tysnced by the beautiful shows of things unreal, which move before 
&e mind, stirring not the feelings of the heart, as clouds tipped with 
mrgeous hues float in majestic beauty through the sky, but disturb not 
the quiet surface of the lake, over which their fleecy shadows pass. 

There is in the soul of man a natural yearning for something more 
grmnd and more beautiful than the tangible forms of objects around us, 
sod the poetry of moral sentiment alone gratifies this almost instinctive 
dssire. It dispells, more fully than any other, the mist that hides from 
our sight the loveliness of nature, and causes us to Jeel that there is 

« A motion and a spirit that impel 
All thinking things — all objects of all thoughts. 
And roll through all things." 

Yes, he who imbibes the spirit of this poetry, when straying throueh 
green fields and verdant meadows, or reclining on the flowery banks 
of the murmuring rivulet, or climbing the steep ascent of some rude 
crag, on whose tops the vaulted sky ^eems to rest, as if on massy 
walls ; or when he looks abroad upon the beautiful earth, the home of 
sum, and thence to the bright worlds above, the dwelling-places of 
beings unknown, will feel within him " a presence that disturbs him 
with the joy of devoted thought," — a spirit mingling with his spirit, 
stirring the deepest feelings of the heart, and causing his soul to stand 
ss it were on the very threshold of its prison-house, and to tremble 
with joyous exultation, as if about to mount from earth to heaven. 

In this poetry our minds are swayed by the influence of sanctified 
genius, and are not permitted to rest satisfied with the idle reveries of 
S wandering imagination, nor yet with the simple emotions occasioned 
Vy new views of beautiful objects, but are led on to the contemplation 
of somo of the noUest truths that can engage our thooghts. Do we 
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ON THE POETRY OF MORAL SENTIMENT. 

Not love, not war, nor the tumultooos swell 

Of civil conflict, nor the wreckfl of chan^ 

Nor duty struggling with afflictions Strang* — 

Not these alone inspire the tuneful shelL 

But where untroubled peace and concord dwell, 

There, also, is the muse not bth to range. Wordswoetil 

Who that has wandered on some foreign shore, commaning with 
men under the cold restrictions of custom and formality, receiving but 
the words of welcome where no friendship breathed, hath not felt his 
heart expand within him and swell with joyous tenderness, when re- 
turned to the retirement of his native land ! There again his sool 
bursts forth in love, and holds ^* sweet converse" with those whoso 
hearts are his. There again the merry laugh of early friends dispels 
from his brow that shade of melancholy, which the glitter and heart- 
less splendor of the world could not chase away. Suck is the con- 
trast between the magnificence of fictitious poetry, and that in which 
we behold nature in her sweet simplicity, and in which the hallowed 
feelings of the poet call up all the sympathies of his soul. It is thv 
we think and feel with Cowper ; his was the poetry of moral senti- 
ment — the language of truth — the utterance of nature, revealing the 
springs of moral feeling in the soul. He teaches us that " nature it 
but a name for an efi^ect whose cause is God,'* and wondering that wt 
have never before listened to the echo of nature's voice in our own 
bosoms, we turn with gladness from the gilded show of the poetry of 
art, to the purity and freshness of natural beauties. Wordsworth, too, 
emphatically the poet of nature, bids us. listen to the voice of that 
spirit that murmurs in the babbling brook, that smileth in the butter- 
cup, and whispers in the stars of heaven. 

And here, with a feeling almost approaching to reverence, let us 
join to the name of the greatest and best poet of the present age, that 
of our own Bryant. He stands in nature's temple, not, perhaps, as 
her high and holy priest, but as a minister of truth ; and surely it can 
be no disparagement to the sacred office of the servants of God, to 
couple with it the names of the same poet — 

" Whose eys 
Doth glance fiom heayen to earth, from earth to heaven." 

And if we admire the sentiment of the pagan, who, amid all the error 
and darkness of his times, yet, looking upon himself as set apart for 
the service of the virgin daughters of Jove, exclaimed — 

" Me Yero primum dnlees ante omnia mxum 
Quorum mura fer9 igenti percussus amore 
Accipiaat^^ 
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how nmch mora should we regard the poets of this Christian age as 
an anointed priesthood, whose duty it is to diffase purer and more 
exalted truthsj than even the imagination which bound Eolus in his 
caves, or chained Prometheus to the horrid rocks of Caucasus, could 
conceive or comprehend ! 

Throughout the whole of Bryant's poetry there runs a stream of 
truth — a rein of exalted morality. It is not the result of a combining 
imagination-— a shining edifice, reared by creative genius, yet unsub- 
stantial as the house upon the sand — but it is a mansion in which the 
soul nay repose with confidence^ receiving delight and instruction from 
tmth and nature, whose radiant forms are clearly seen through the 
transparent medium of a regulated imagination. Fiction, in this poetry 
which speaks to the heart, is not essential, for if the poet's breast do 
but swell with the emotions he wishes to excite, if his cheek is wet 
with those tears he wishes others to shed, he will touch a chord of 
sympathy in the soul, and our feelings and affections will move qn 
harmoniously with his own ; but when the imagination is to be de- 
lighted, then fiction becomes necessary ; then it is that gnome, and 
sylph, and fairy sprite, flit before the eye, and that the senses are en- 
tuneed by the beautiful shows of things unreal, which move befora 
the mind, stirring not the feelings of the heart, as clouds tipped with 
gorgeous hues float in majestic beauty through the sky, but disturb not 
the quiet surface of the lake, over which their fleecy shadows pass. 

Then is in the soul of man a natural yearning for something more 
grand and more beautiful than the tangible forms of objects around us, 
and the poetry of moral sentiment alone gratifies this almost instinctive 
desire. It dispells, more fully than any other, the mist that hides from 
oar sight the loveliness of nature, and causes us to Jeel that there is 

" A motion and a spirit that impel 
All thinking things — all objects of all thoughts. 
And roll through all things." 

Yes, he who imbibes the spirit of this poetry, when straying throueh 
green fields and verdant meadows, or reclining on the flowery banks 
of the murmuring rivulet, or climbing the steep ascent of some rude 
crag, on whose tops the vaulted sky seems to rest, as if on massy 
waUs ; or when he looks abroad upon the beautiful earth, the home of 
«Mfi, and thence to the bright worlds above, the dwelling-places of 
beings unknown, will feel within him " a presence that disturbs him 
with the joy of devoted thought," — a spirit mingling with his spirit, 
stirring the deepest feelings of the heart, and causing his soul to stand 
u it were on the very threshold of its prison-house, and to tremble 
with joyons exultation, as if about to mount from earth to heaven. 

In tlus poetry our minds are swayed by the influence of sanctified 
genius, and are not permitted to rest satisfied with the idle reveries of 
a wandering imagination, nor yet with the simple emotions occasioned 
by new views of beautiful objects, but are led on to the contemplatioa 
of some of the noblest truths that can engage our thoughts. Do we 
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ON THE POETRY OF MORAL SENTIMENT. 

Not love, not war, nor the tamultooiu sweH 

Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of changef 

Nor duty struggling with afflictions straofa — 

Not these alone inspire the tuneful shdL 

But where untroubled peace and concord dwdl» 

There, also, is the muse not bth to range. Wau)swom> 

Who that has wandered on some foreign shore, commiiniog widi 
men under the cold restrictions of custom and formality, receiving btf 
the words of welcome where no friendship breathed, hath not felt hii 
heart expand within him and swell with joyous tenderness, when re- 
turned to the retirement of his native land ! There again his Md 
bursts forth in love, and holds " sweet converse" with those whots 
hearts are his. There again the merry laugh of early friends dispeb 
from his brow that shade of melancholy, which the glitter and hMitp 
less splendor of the world could not chase away. Suck is the con- 
trast between the magnificence of fictitious poetry, and that in which 
we behold nature in her sweet simplicity, and in which the hallowed 
feelings of the poet call up all the sympathies of his soul. It is thai 
we think and feel with Cowper ; his was the poetry of moral senti- 
ment — the language of truth — the utterance of nature, revealing ths 
springs of moral feeling in the soul. He teaches us that " nature is 
but a name for an efi^ect whose cause is God," and wondering that wt 
have never before listened to the echo of nature's voice in our owi 
bosoms, we turn with gladness from the gilded show of the poetry of 
art, to the purity and freshness of natural beauties. Wordsworth, too, 
emphatically the poet of nature, bids us. listen to the voice of that 
spirit that murmurs in the babbling brook, that smileth in the butter- 
cup, and whispers in the stars of heaven. 

And here, with a feeling almost approaching to reverence, let us 
join to the name of the greatest and best poet of the present age, that 
of our own Bryant. He stands in nature's temple, not, perhaps, as 
her high and holy priest, but as a minister of truth ; and surely it can 
be no disparagement to the sacred ofiSice of the servants of God, to 
couple with it the names of the same poet — 

"WhoMeye 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven." 

And if we admire the sentiment of the pagan, who, amid all the error 
and darkness of his times, yet, looking upon himself as set apart for 
the service of the virgin daughters of Jove, exclaimed — 

** Me vero primum dnleet ante omnia moMB 
Quorum tacra fen igenti percussuB amote 
Acoipiant^ — 
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bw much more should we regard the poets of this Christian age as 
m anointed priesthood, whose duty it is to diffase purer and more 
ttalted truths^ than even the imagination which bound Eolus in his 
etres, or chained Prometheus to the horrid rocks of Caucasus, could 
conceive or comprehend ! 

Throughout the whole of Bryant's poetry there runs a stream of 
tmth — a vein of exalted morality. It is not the result of a combining 
{■agination— a shining edifice, reared by creative genius, yet unsul^ 
Mntial as the house upon the sand — but it is a mansion in which the 
isol may repose with confidence^ receiving delight and instruction from 
tath and nature, whose radiant forms are clearly seen through the 
tafisparent medium of a regulated imagination. Fiction, in this poetry 
lAicn speaks to the hearty is not essential, for if the poet's breast do 
in swell with the emotions he wishes to excite, if his cheek is wet 
vith those tears he wishes others to shed, he will touch a chord of 
qfinpathy in the soul, and our feelings and affections will move qn 
kvmoniously with his own ; but when the imagination is to be de- 
Uited, then fiction becomes necessary ; then it is that gnome, and 
lylph, and fairy sprite, flit before the eye, and that the senses are en- 
taReed by the beautiful shows of things unreal, which move before 
k mind, stirring not the feelings of the heart, as clouds tipped with 
nrgeous hues float in majestic beauty through the sky, but disturb not 
ke quiet surface of the lake, over which their fleecy shadows pass. 

There is in the soul of man a natural yearning for something more 
pind and more beautiful than the tangible forms of objects around us, 
mH the poetry of moral sentiment alone gratifies this almost instinctive 
Isaire. It dispells, more fully than any other, the mist that hides from 
ew sight the loveliness of nature, and causes us to feel that there is 

" A motion and a spirit that impel 
All thinking things — aU objects of all thoughts. 
And roll through all things." 

Tes, be who imbibes the spirit of this poetry, when straying throueh 
green fields and verdant meadows, or reclining on the flowery banks 
oir the murmuring rivulet, or climbing the steep ascent of some rude 
ciag, on whose tops the vaulted sky seems to rest, as if on massy 
walls ; or when he looks abroad upon the beautiful earth, the home of 
SMn, and thence to the bright worlds above, the dwelling-places of 
beings unknown, will feel within him " a presence that disturbs him 
with the joy of devoted thought," — a spirit mingling with his spirit, 
stirring the deepest feelings of the heart, and causing his soul to stand 
at it were on the very threshold of its prison-house, and to tremble 
with joyous exultation, as if about to mount from earth to heaven. 

In tlus poetry our minds are swayed by the influence of sanctified 
gvnius, and are not permitted to rest satisfied with the idle reveries of 
a wandering imagination, nor yet with the simple emotions occasioned 
by new views of beautiful objects, but are led on to the contemplation 
of sooM of the noUest truths that can engage our thoughts. Do we 
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Stand upon the mountain's brow and look out upon a broad ezpanae of 
waters, paying the homage of our silence to the grandeur of the scene 
that sweeps far around us as the eye can reach ? Ours is not merely 
a sense of swelling fullness in the bosom — of joyous expansion of the 
heart ; but our thoughts are led directly to min^e with interests of 
men» or to glance quickly upwards to that Supreme Being who made 
the sea, and *' who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand." 
Do we turn our gaze to the fruitful valleys below ? The blue smoke 
that rises from many a cottage in the plain, either carries our thoughts 
downwards to the habitations of men, where love, and hope, and reli- 
gion smile around the cheerful hearth, or lifts them upward far into the 
clear, blue heavens, until the imagination is lost in the contemplation 
of the Infinite — until the mind is filled with a holy awe of the Om- 
nipotent, and the heart is melted into tenderness under the smile of 
love which comes from the serene heavens and sends its softening in- 
fluence deep into the soul. This is moral, religious communing with 
nature — ^the most exalted exercise of the human faculties ; it is *' the 
sense sublime" of graceful beauty and majestic grandeur of external 
objects, unfelt by him whose moral and intellectual sensibilities wake 
not at the same hallowed touch. To him whose moral vision is ob- 
scured by gross sense, whose spiritual perception is clouded by dark 
thoughts, all this may seem unintelligible ; to him, indeed, the light 
divine, that fills the world, pervades the universe, may be as the noon- 
day sun to the blind man's eye. But to you who '* look from nature 
up to nature's God," and who acknowledge an Omnipotent Spirit, and 
feel that what you believe is founded in reason and truth, this will not 
seem an idle, visionary conception, but the natural, harmonious opera- 
tion of all the faculties of the soul. You will be reminded of heaven 
by " cliffs, fountains, seasons, times ;" by all things around and above 
you. You will listen with rapture to the melody of waters and the 
music of the evening breeze. A fresh fountain of joy will gush forth 
in your bosoms, and a new sense of happiness be awakened within 
you. As ye submit yourselves to the soft influence of nature, and 
drink deeper and deeper at the inexhaustible fount, you will find 

" Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 

The rose will wear a sweeter smile, and the breath of the hyacinth be 
far more grateful to your senses — 

** Et quercus sudabit roecida mella.** 

Your minds will expand in dignity as the grandeur of the prospect 
opens before you, whilst your hearts will be softened and your feelings 
refined by that light which breaks in upon the soul from the works of 
creation. 

But we are not confined, in this poetry, to the contemplation of 
natural perfection and beauty alone. It goes farther ; it leads us to 
the admiration of the good and the beautiful in moral character ; to 
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li those tender sensibilities, to cultivate those refined feelings, 
L soften the heart and purify the soul, and it urges us to a love of 
mmiable qualities we see in the good^ and we insensibly strive to 
ft them into our own moral being. Here we behold the reason, 
utgination, and the passions, when swayed by a divine morality, 
ig on in harmonious unison; but when this hallowed spell is 
Dg, fearfully irregular, and by jarring collision, producing discord 
Our fellow-men are here represented, not as marks for the 
of ridicule or the fangs of malice, but as the objects of benevo- 
egard and brotherly affection. We are taught to look upward 
le primal duties which shine aloft like stars,** and make them the 
I of our voyage through life. 

is poetry breathes a spirit of the purest love, and hence it is that 
I eyes are so oflen turned to heaven, whilst the soul breathes out 
idtude ; hence it is that the very thoughts and emotions beam with 
hter light of benevolence, that the holiest sensations of the heart 
ought into life, and that those feelings are awakened within us 
I unite us to humanity, and at the same time form the connecting 
etween us and spirits of a higher and nobler existence. 
»man, in this poetry, is not the etherealized conception of a fe- 
imagination, nor the object of a wild, delirious passion, but she 
I with her own mild and radiant light. 

" She, like the harp, that instinctively rings. 
As the night-breathing zephyr soft sighs on its strings, 
Responds to each impulse with steady reply. 
Whether sorrow, or pleasure, her sympathy try, 
And teat-drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like sunshine and showers on a morning in May. 

She rules, by her virtue, the realms of the soul ; 
As she glances around in the light of her smile. 
The war of the passions is hushed for awhile. 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease. 
Reposes, entranced, on the pillows of peace." 

M not a Sacharissa or Zelinda, to wake a Waller's muse, nor a 
I's M yrrha or Thyrsa, decked out in all the dazzling but false or« 
Qts of a poetic imagination, but woman — 

" A creature not too fair or good 
For human nature's daily food. 
And yet a spirit, too, and brig^ht, 
With something of an angel's light" 

9 admire her for her graceful mein, loi^ her for the beauty of vir- 
ut almost adore her for the exalted moral attributes of her nature, 
s that being who teaches our infant lips those accents of prayer 
I, however long we may wander in that " far land" of error, we 
erer forget. That humble supplication to " our Father who is in 
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Stand upon the mountain's brow and look out upon a broad expanse of 
waters, paying the homage of our silence to the grandeur of the scene 
that sweeps far around us as the eye can reach ? Ours is not merely 
a sense of swelling fullness in the bosom— of joyous expansion of tlie 
heart ; but our thoughts are led directly to min^e with interests of 
men, or to glance quickly upwards to that Supreme Being who mide I 
the sea, and " who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand.** 
Do we turn our gaze to the fruitful valleys below ? The blue smoke 
that rises from many a cottage in the plain, either carries our thougbti 
downwards to the habitations of men, where love, and hope, and reli- 
gion smile around the cheerful hearth, or liAs them upward far into the 
clear, blue heavens, until the imagination is lost in the contemplatioa 
of the Infinite — until the mind is filled with a holy awe of the Om- 
nipotent, and the heart is melted into tenderness under the smile of 
love which comes from the serene heavens and sends its softening in- 
fluence deep into the soul. This is moral, religious conununing with 
nature — ^the most exalted exercise of the human faculties ; it is " the 
sense sublime" of graceful beauty and majestic grandeur of external 
objects, unfelt by him whose moral and intellectusd sensibilities wake 
not at the same hallowed touch. To him whose moral vision is ob- 
scured by gross sense, whose spiritual perception is clouded by dark 
thoughts, dl this may seem unintelligible ; to him, indeed, the light 
divine, that fills the world, pervades the universe, may be as the noon- 
day sun to the blind man's eye. But to you who *' look from nature 
up to nature's God," and who acknowledge an Omnipotent Spirit, and 
feel that what you believe is founded in reason and truth, this will not 
seem an idle, visionary conception, but the natural, harmonious opera- 
tion of all the faculties of the soul. You will be reminded of heaven 
by " cliffs, fountains, seasons, times ;" by all things around and above 
you. You will listen with rapture to the melody of waters and the 
music of the evening breeze. A fresh fountain of joy will gush forth 
in your bosoms, and a new sense of happiness be awakened within 
you. As ye submit yourselves to the soft influence of nature, and 
drink deeper and deeper at the inexhaustible fount, you will find 

" Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 

The rose will wear a sweeter smile, and the breath of the hyacinth be 
far more grateful to your senses — 

'* Et quercus sudabit roscida mella." 

Your minds will expand in dignity as the grandeur of the prospect 
opens before you, whilst your hearts will be softened and your feelings 
refined by that light which breaks in upon the soul from the works of 
creation. 

But we are not confined, in this poetry, to the contemplation of 
naiural perfection and beauty alone. It goes farther ; it leads us to 
the admiration of the good and the beautiful in moral character ; to 
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dwrish those tender sensibilities, to cultivate those refined feelings, 
which soften the heart and purify the soul, and it urges us to a love of 
those amiable qualities we see in the good, and we insensibly strive to 
engraft them into our own moral being. Here we behold the reason, 
the imagination, and the passions, when swayed by a divine morality, 
siOTing on in harmonious unison; but when this hallowed spell is 
wanting, fearfully irregular, and by jarring collision, producing discord 
akme. Our fellow-men are here represented, not as marks for the 
shafts of ridicule or the fangs of malice, but as the objects of benevo- 
lent regard and brotherly affection. We are taught to look upward 
" to the primal duties which shine aloft like stars," and make them the 
gnides of our voyage through life. 

This poetry breathes a spirit of the purest love, and hence it is that 
tearful eyes are so often turned to heaven, whilst the soul breathes out 
its gratitude ; hence it is that the very thoughts and emotions beam with 
a iuighter light of benevolence, that the holiest sensations of the heart 
ire brought into life, and that those feelings are awakened within us 
which unite us to humanity, and at the same time form the connecting 
link between us and spirits of a higher and nobler existence. 

Woman, in this poetry, is not the ethereal i zed conception of a fe- 
fered imagination, nor the object of a wild, delirious passion, but she 
shines wi& her own mild and radiant light. 

" She, like the harp, that instinctively rin|rfi, 
As the ni{^ht-brcathing zephyr soft sighs on its strings, 
Responds to each impulse with steady reply, 
Whether sorrow, or pleasure, her sympathy try, 
And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like sunshine and showers on a morning in May. 

She rules, by her virtue ^ the realms of the soul ; 
As she glances around in the light of her smile, 
The war of the passions is hushed for awhile. 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease. 
Reposes, entranced, on the pillows of peace.** 

She is not a Sacharissa or Zelinda, to wake a Waller's muse, nor a 
Byron's Myrrha or Thyrsa, decked out in all the dazzling but false or- 
naments of a poetic imagination, but woman — 

" A creature not too fair or good 
For human nature's daily food. 
And yet a spirit, too, and bright, 
With something of an angel's light" 

We admire her for her graceful mein, \o^ her for the beauty of vir- 
tue, but almost adore her for the exalted moral attributes of her nature. 
She is that being who teaches our infant lips those accents of prayer 
which, however Ion? we may wander in that " far land'* of error, we 
can nerer forget. That humble supplication to " our Father who is in 
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Stand upon the mountain's brow and look out upon a broad expanse of 
waters, pa)ring the homage of our silence to the grandeur of the scene 
that sweeps far around us as the eye can reach ? Ours is not merely 
a sense of swelling fullness in the bosom— of joyous expansion of the 
heart ; but our thoughts are led directly to mingle with interests of 
men, or to glance quickly upwards to that Supreme Being who made 
the sea, and " who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand.'* 
Do we turn our gaze to the fruitful valleys below ? The blue smoke 
that rises from many a cottage in the plain, either carries our thoughts 
downwards to the habitations of men, where love, and hope, and reli- 
gion smile around the cheerful hearth, or lifts them upward far into the 
clear, blue heavens, until the imagination is lost in the contemplation 
of the Infinite — until the mind is filled with a holy awe of the Om- 
nipotent, and the heart is melted into tenderness under the smile of 
love which comes from the serene heavens and sends its softening in- 
fluence deep into the soul. This is moral, religious conununing with 
nature — the most exalted exercise of the human faculties ; it is " the 
sense sublime" of graceful beauty and majestic grandeur of external 
objects, unfelt by him whose moral and intellectusd sensibilities wake 
not at the same hallowed touch. To him whose moral vision is ob- 
scured by gross sense, whose spiritual perception is clouded by dark 
thoughts, all this may seem unintelligible ; to him, indeed, the light 
divine, that fills the world, pervades the universe, may be as the noon- 
day sun to the blind man's eye. But to you who '^ look from nature 
up to nature's God," and who acknowledge an Omnipotent Spirit, and 
feel that what you believe is founded in reason and truth, this will not 
seem an idle, visionary conception, but the natural, harmonious opera- 
tion of all the faculties of the soul. You will be reminded of heaven 
by " cliffs, fountains, seasons, times ;" by all things around and above 
you. You will listen with rapture to the melody of waters and the 
music of the evening breeze. A fresh fountain of joy will gush forth 
in your bosoms, and a new sense of happiness be awakened within 
you. As ye submit yourselves to the soft influence of nature, and 
drink deeper and deeper at the inexhaustible fount, you will find 

" Tongrues in trees, books in running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.'* 

The rose will wear a sweeter smile, and the breath of the hyacinth be 
far more grateful to your senses — 

*' Et quercus sudabit roeoida mella.** 

Your minds will expand in dignity as the grandeur of the prospect 
opens before you, whilst your hearts will be sofUned and your feelings 
refined by that light which breaks in upon the soul from the works of 
creation. 

But we are not confined, in this poetry, to the contemplation of 
naivral perfection and beauty alone. It goes farther ; it leads us to 
the admiratioQ of the good and the beaotifQl in moral character ; to 
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cherish those tender sensibilities, to cultivate those refined feelings, 
which soften the heart and purify the soul, and it urges us to a love of 
those amiable qualities we see in the good, and we insensibly strive to 
^raft them into our own moral being. Here we behold the reason, 
the imagination, and the passions, when swayed by a divine morality, 
Bioving on in harmonious unison ; but when this hallowed spell is 
wanting, fearfully irregular, and by jarring collision, producing dhscord 
alone. Our fellow-men are here represented, not as marks for the 
thafts of ridicule or the fangs of malice, but as the objects of benevo- 
lent regard and brotherly affection. We are taught to look upward 
" to the primal duties which shine aloft like stars," and make them the 
gnides of our voyage through life. 

This poetry breathes a spirit of the purest love, and hence it is that 
tearful eyes are so oilen turned to heaven, whilst the soul breathes out 
its gratitude ; hence it is that the very thoughts and emotions beam with 
a brighter light of benevolence, that the holiest sensations of the heart 
ire brought into life, and that those feelings are awakened within us 
which unite us to humanity, and at the same time form the connecting 
link between us and spirits of a higher and nobler existence. 

Woman, in this poetry, is not &e etherealized conception of a fe- 
vered imagination, nor the object of a wild, dehrious passion, but she 
shines with her own mild and radiant Ught. 

" She, like the harp, that instinctively rin|rfiy 
As the night-breathing zephyr soil sighs on its strings, 
Responds to each impulse with steady reply, 
Whether sorrow, or pleasure, her sympathy try. 
And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like sunshine and showers on a morning in May. 

She rules, by her virtue, the realms of the soul ; 
As she glances around in the light of her smile. 
The war of the passions is hushed for awhile, 
And Discard, content from his fury to cease. 
Reposes, entranced, on the pillows of peace.*' 

She is not a Sacharissa or Zelinda, to wake a Waller's muse, nor a 
Byron's Myrrha or Thyrsa, decked out in all the dazzling but false or- 
naments of a poetic imagination, but woman — 

" A creature not too fair or good 
For human nature's daily food. 
And yet a spirit, too, and bright. 
With something of an angel's light" 

We admire her for her graceful mein, loi^ her for the beauty of vir- 
tue, but almost adore her for the exalted moral attributes of her nature. 
She is that being who teaches our infant lips those accents of prayer 
which, however long we may wander in that " far land" of error, we 
can nerer forget. That humble supplication to " our Father who is in 
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heaven," — it is the talisman of virtue ; we first lisped it into a mother't 
ear, and as it recurs to the mind, the heart is melted into softness, and 
our lips unconsciously move with its words. 

She is that being who assists our tottering feet in earliest infancy, 
who smiles upon us in the glad hours of youth, praises our good-deeds 
in manhood, who recalls us from the thorny way of the transgressor, 
who restrains us in the paths of peace, and points ns the road to eter- 
nal joy. 

Does any one say that this poetry is too tame ? — that the spirit and 
fire of true poetry is wanting ? Aye, that flaming fire of consumiog 
passion, whose lurid heat sheds no cheerful light around, is wanting. 
No fiend ministers at this altar, kindling its fires with mean passions ; 
but a heavenly spirit, whose wings fan a vestal flame, from which is 
wafted incense of gratitude and love acceptable to heaven. But, does 
poetry consist in these wild simoons of passion, which drive over the 
soul, deadening and uprooting the tender plants of virtue ? Was it fat 
this that " the vision and the faculty divine" were given to the poet ? 
Was this power given to lash a Mazeppa on a wild and maddened 
steed, or to tell the sickening tale of Beppo ? Nay, rather let us say 
that poetry dishonors her divine origin, unless she cherish virtue. Nay, 
let us turn away from this poisoned draught to ** fresh fountains of pore 
water." Let us seek 

" That serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human Mood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 
While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things." 

Let us cultivate this thoughtfulness — this close and intimate commun- 
ion with nature. Let us turn aside from this idle pageantry — this 
gaudy show, which << satisfieth not," and seek, like wearied children, 
the neglected bosom of nature, and in the light of her smile find solace 
and rest. 

Yes, let us leave 

" The vain low sUrife 
That makes men mad — the tug of wealth and power. 
The passions and the oares that wither li£e. 
And waste its little hour." 

Let m cherish "those shadowy recollections'' of our early childhood, 
and its days of innocence, which sometimes visit us even " in this 
Bank-note world ;" let us seek again for thai heaven which '' lies about 
us in our iniiuicT*— let us turn aside to flowing streama, to green and 
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flowarjr meads, and with moistened eyet, beaming with admiration and 
giatitiidey let us look once more upon 

<* The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God ;" 

and as we walk in this holy communion with nature, our hearts will 
be softened into love, and our minds will expand with 

" That apprehensiye power 
Bj which it is made quick to recognize 
The moral scope and aptitude of things." 

Yes, those moments, in which we forget the promptings of passion 
ud the cares of life, and, faint and disappointed, quit the noisy hum of 
thii work-day existence, serve to bring out, to vivify, and to cherish 
the tender sympathies of humanity, to redeem life from its monotony, 
lad ID refresh ** the human heart with de>^from the urns of peace." 

O ! then, ye young and innocent, who tremble at the name of vice, 
and shadder at the thought of crime, love this poetry — hurl from your 
pure hands the seductive tales of poisoned and corrupted fancy, and 
turn to the swelling fountains of truth and love, and melancholy, dark, 
desponding melancholy, will never cloud with its gloomy influence the 
pyety of your bright thoughts. The beauties of the world in which we 
five, the innocent revels of God's creatures, the joys and hopes of man, 
can never cherish envious repinings in your bosoms ; but your young 
hearts will learn to sympathize with the cheerfulness of nature — ^your 
Bunds will be stored with bright thoughts, and your imaginations en- 
riched wdth beautiful images, around which wiU centre delightfid as- 
sociations to gladden the weariness of after years. And ye, who are 
m the evening of your days, turn once more to the gushing fountains of 
aatore ; and though she wear not for you the same glad smile as in 
your morning of life, a sober delight will be yours — for you will behold 
her bathed in the mellow light of a setting sun, and you will see that 
diis penetrates the darkness of the grave and illumines the pathway to. 
hesTen* K«.'* ^ - 



THE HUGUENOTS. 



The improvement of man has been effected by a succession of Re- 
Tolntions. Some have been mild and peaceable, the result of causes 
working for a long series of ages ; others have burst forth on the 
** world's trembUng multitude," sudden and powerful. Such was the 
Refiinnation of Luther. Its great principle — its noble aim — was civil 
and religious liberty. History records the struggles of the contest, 
iiiMiaij^ up all the energies of Europe. Foremost in this drama, stand 
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forth the Protestants of France, — a Spartan band in the great army of 
Reformers. Sympathy for their sufferings, reverence for their piety, 
admiration of their fortitude' and perseverance, and gratitude to God for 
the preservation of a remnant of this afflicted people, affect us when 
we think of the religious despotism which, for ages, warred against 
their souls. 

The Huguenots were a people peculiar to France. Separated from 
their brethren of Switzerland by the vast mountain-barriers of nature, 
removed from intercourse with the English by a great extent of land 
and water, they formed a community among themselves, leagued to- 
gether for the mutual defense of their country and religion. Animated 
by these high and noble principles, they faultered not in the hour of 
danger — when necessity called them to the field, they shrunk not from 
the sword of persecution — when the fires of Romish bigotry kindled 
around them, they bore their martyrdom with that unflinching constancy 
so characteristic of their faith, and of their cause. The love of religious 
liberty, arising from the comriction of duty, has, in all past time, given 
an undaunted spirit to its votaries. Witness the zeal of the early 
Christian Church ! Witness the firmness of our Pilgrim fathers ! 
Witness the persecutions of the Huguenots ! 

Most prominent in the history of this people, is the tragedy of Saint 
Bartholomew. The Protestants of that time were considered too for- 
midable a party to be any longer tolerated. As Cato continually said 
in the Roman Senate, " delenda est Carthago," so did the men in power 
of that time unceasingly shout, " Let the Huguenots be destroyed." 
And, at length, their desire was well nigh accomplished. The night 
of St. Bartholemew gluts the all-devouring thirst of their enemies. 
During that terrific slaughter, the cry for mercy was drowned in the 
relentless shout of" Death to the Huguenots," and the light of day but 
added new horrors to the scene. The streets of Paris flowed with the 
blood of her murdered citizens ; and from that city the massacre spread 
through all the provinces, bringing death and desolation to every part of 
the land. Thousands of useful and peaceable citizens were struck 
down by the demon of destruction, and one united cry for vengeance on 
such monstrous injustice arose to the throne of God, and will yet have 
to be silenced by the woes of coming ages. This dreadful instance of 
the barbarism of religious bigotry excites the indignation of the world. 
At that time it was eulogized^ by many of the nations of Europe, as a 
glorious triumph — the cold-blooded murder of thousands, a glorious 
triumph — the triumph of religion ! 

But let us turn from such a scene, and contemplate the magnanimity 
of Henry, so worthily styled the Great. This Prince, ascending the 
throne, at a time when faction had torn his kingdom for more than a 
century, had exhausted its resources, and impoverished his people, who 
had wrongs to revenge, and crimes to punish, nobly buried them all in 
oblivion, and the world saw the proof of an exalted mind in the Edict 
of Nantes. What a contrast with the conduct of the guilty and exe- 
crated Charles, who, a century before, looked calmly on the murder of 
his subjects ! This celebrated Edict placed the rights of the Hugue- 
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on a basis, which the most flagrant violation of justice could alone 
OTerthrow ; and it was to be hoped that no future Monarch of France 
would have the rashness to annul it. And yet, not one century had 
passed before its revocation filled the whole land with the blood of her 
slaughtered citizens. The Edict of Nantes gave to the Protestants of 
France a distinct and separate existence as a political body, by setting 
them in array against a government which recognized no such thing as 
religious liberty, and held to one principle alone of policy — " One God, 
one King, one Faith." During the reign of the Great Henry, the 
Huguenots exercised their rights, and liberty of conscience was se- 
cured ; his death was the death of order, of peace, and of freedom. 

From this time, the Huguenots, alarmed at the intrigues of the court, 
and the measures taken for their overthrow, were in arms ; and when 

" The living cloud of war** 

burst upon them from the north of France, their rights, their existence 
as a people, were swept away. For the next half century, persecution 
i<dlowed persecution, until, finally, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
by depriving the Huguenots of all securities of life and liberty — by 
annihilating their existence as subjects, compelled the emigration of 
this people. Thousands of industrious citizens left forever their native 
France, to seek in foreign lands the liberty denied them in their own. 
As their predecessors, the Pilgrims, bade their native land good-night, 
and lay down to rest on the shores of New England, so did the Hugue- 
nots, driven across the western ocean by persecuting fanaticism, at 
length find a resting-place on the shores of Carolina. The hand of 
welcome was held out to them — they were hailed as brothers. And 
noble sons of Carolina have they proved themselves ! Braving the 
perils of savage warfare, they plunged into the wilderness ; pioneers of 
the south, they strengthened the infant colony of Carolina by their re- 
Kgion and by their arms. 

But to us, the settlement of the Huguenots, though not followed by 
consequences of such import as those succeeding the landing of the 
Pilgriois, was attended with the most important results. The addition 
of a large body of men, virtuous, industrious, inured to peril and war, 
bat, above all, martyrs of religious liberty, would be welcomed by any 
people ; and peculiarly fortunate was it for a small colony, pressed on 
STery side by a savage enemy, and but poorly assisted by the mother 
country. Their singularly elastic and cheerful temper of mind enabled 
them to endure the hardships necessarily attendant on a settlement in 
a country, new, surrounded by enemies, and exposed to an almost 
tropical sun. The same spirit which made them prefer exile to slavery, 
sustained them in the long and arduous struggle of the Revolution. 
Shoulder to shoulder with their brethren in the field, they met the in- 
vading foe, and the " plains of Carolina'' became the altar on which 
they sacrificed their blood in defense of their common country. When 
the '* black and smoking ruins" of desolation covered the land, the same 
firmness which upheld their fathers in the old world, sustained their 
descendants in the new. The names of Horry, of Huger, and of 
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MarioD are coupled with those of Lawrens, of Rutledge, of Pickney, 
and of Sumpter — names dear to every American, the watchwords of 
liberty. Sustained by the example of these, South Carolina proved the 
noble daring and heroic courage of her adopted people. Thousands of 
their descendants at this time hail America as the land of their birth — 
the land of their forefathers' adoption — the asylum of their ancestors — 
(he land of civil and religious liberty. May its standard, reared on the 
solid foundation of virtue, ever wave over millions of the sons of free- 
men, until time shall be no more. 

As we review these scenes, we canftot refrain from asking, what had 
the Huguenots done that they should thus be 

" At the mercy of a mystery of tyramiy ?" 

What were their crimes, that they should be deprived of all civil exist- 
ence — that they should be hunted down like wild beasts — that their 
blood should stream under the sword ? They worshiped God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience. This was their crime — this 
their abomination. This doomed them to the sword, to the stake, and 
to exile. That they were a peaceable people, orderly, industrious, and 
well-disposed, is acknowledged by the Romish historians. They were 
aroused to revolt, when the iron yoke of oppression became too griev- 
ous to be borne — when bigotry sent forth the destroying angel — when 
life and liberty were crushed by oppression. Their emigration fur- 
nished many nations with numbers of useful subjects ; and France now 
deplores the unjust policy which banished her citizens, depopulated 
one fourth of her kingdom, ruined her commerce, and for many years 
placed her under martial law. To her, the result of such policy has 
been disastrous in the extreme — the despotic persecutions of centuries 
having ended in the dreadful catastrophe of the French Revolution. 

The nineteenth century has brought to the Huguenots that toleration 
which has permitted them to rebuild their peaceful temples, and to 
worship God in their own way. The conflicts of centuries have taught 
both parties the necessity of mutual forbearance ; and the religion of 
reason, and the religion of authority, have learned that they can exist 
in the same country without continual war and fightings. The severe 
blow which the Romish Church received, at the time of the Revolution, 
in the confiscation of its property, and in the prevention of ecclesiastical 
interference with the aflairs of State, and the wise policy of the new 
government, which grants religious liberty to the subject, conspire to 
root out from France a most fatal source of discord, destructive of the 
welfare of any people. 

The influence of the Reformed principles has delivered the human 
mind from the fetters which bound it during the middle ages. To them, 
Science, Literature, and the Arts owe their development and progress ; 
to them, we owe all which enables man to reach the true dignity of his 
nature. The mind is free from the apathy of a blind superstition. 
Freedom of conscience is the acknowledged right of every one. The 
lethargy of ages is shaken oflf. Shall we not honor those who con- 
lezred this great good on maddad ?— ehall we not revere those who 
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periled all in the cause of religious liberty, and nobly resolved to do or 
die ? Let us not forget that the Huguenots were the martyrs of Christ- 
ianity, the sons of everlasting truth ; and while we regard them with 
veneration, let us cherish the feelings of brothers for their descendants 
in the far south — let us hail them as Americans — let us hail them as 
members of the same great and free people. 

F. M. hdu^ii^.i 



EDINBURG UNIVERSITY.* 



It is almost unnecessary to premise, that two methods of in- 
stmction, radically the reverse of each other, have found place in the 
different countries of Europe, viz. : first, a partial or total dependance 
upon Lectures, or the so-called German system ; and, second, the 
adoption of what may be termed a practical method, consisting of re- 
gular Exercises on the part of the pupil, under the inspection of tuton, 
constituting the English system. The latter calls to its aid, indeed, 
the assistance of Lectures, but with a different purpose, and with far 
less reliance upon them. This distinction has been too frequently 
overlooked in estimating the comparative merits of the two systems. 
To a neglect of ascertaining one's own purpose, and the adaptation of 
either method to its attainment, may be attributed the disappointment 
80 frequently experienced by individuals, on leaving College or the 
University, who grieve at the consciousness of being compelled to 
*• learn over again" that with which they have once been familiar. 

The Universities of Scotland are close approximations to the " theo- 
Tetical" ones of Germany. That of Edinburg consists of thirty Pro- 
fessorships, from which there are daily or tri-weekly Lectures. Its 
Academical Year commences in November. The Winter Session 
closes in April ; and after a Vacation of several weeks, the Medical 
Classes in part recommence, and continue through the Summer Session 
until August. The Literary Classes do not assemble again nntil the 
November following. The following is a list of the Chairs :— 

* We are indebted for the above communication, to the pen of a graduate of Edin- 
burg, who left the Sophomore CX^as of Yale, some three years since, for the purpose 
of completing his education abroad. As it was not originally intended for the Maga- 
sine, many passages of private interest have necessarily been omitted, and some de- 
tails too minute to be generally interesting ; but we think that, as a comparison of the 
sjBtem and course of study in that University with our own, it will not be found by 
a stadent of Yale devoid of sithar attiactiaii or advantage.— Ed. 
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I. LITERATUaB AND PHILOflOPHT. 



Hamanity, Natural Philosophy, 

Greek, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 

Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, 

Logic and ) Agriculture, 



Metaphysics,* \ tUniversal History, 

Moral rhilosophy, 
Political Economy,^ 



Moral rhilosophy, ) tMusic. 



II. THEOLOGY. III. LAW. 

Divinity, Civil Law, 

Divinity and Church History, Law of Scotland, 

Hebrew, two sub-Classes. Conveyancing. 

IV. MEDICINE. 

Theory of Physic, Surgery, 

Anatomy of rhysic, Mihtaiv Surgery, 

Chemistry, Midwifery, 

Practice of Physic, Clinical Surgery, 

Dietetics, Materia Mcdica, and Clinical Medicine, 

Pharmacy, Natural History, 

General Pathology, Botany. 

These Professorships are nearly all " Regii," in consequence of the 
founding of the University by James YL of Scotland, and the vacancies 
are chiefly filled by the Town Council as representing her Majesty. 
Assembled together, the Professors form the Senatus Academicus, 
which is convoked on occasions of granting degrees, and for amend- 
ment of its regulations or the curricudum of study. The Senatus is 
divided into four Faculties of Literature, Theology, Law, and Medicine, 
over each of which a Professor presides, with the title of Dean of the 
Faculty, and before which the various topics to be introduced into the 
Senatus must previously be discussed — (this is the case, at least, in 
granting any privilege " ad eundum.") 

In nearly every Class there are Examinations on the subject of the 
Lectures, which the student may attend or not at his option. His Cer- 
tificate of attendance upon the Lectures is usually sufficient without 
one for the Examinations. The Examinations also embrace a certain 
number of works on the subject of the Lectures, in which the student 
is again examined at his final debut. These works are given out at 
the commencement of the Academical Year in the several depart- 
ments, and so variable is the list, that an A. M. of one year may find 
himself sorely taxed to undergo, without extra preparation, the Exami- 
nation of another. In order to induce attendance upon the Examina- 
tions, the honors are conferred upon such only as frequent them ; thus, 
every Class, whose Professorship is endowed with sufficient funds, 
possesses a private list of honors. They consist chiefly of books — in 
one or two instances, they are merely nominal. There are neither 
Valedictory nor Salutatory Orations, nor, in fine, any honor which ex- 
ceeds a prize. The most important ones, in general estimation, are 



* United in one Chair. 

t Nominal Chairs to which there tre at prasmt attached no Leotorac. 
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the gold medals of the Classes of Moral and Natural Philosophy, and 
the first honors of the Classes of Logic and Rhetoric. In addition to 
these, a prize of ten guineas ($52) is annually given by the students 
to the best writer of an essay on a prescribed theme.* 

II. Admission. Every person who applies for admission is receiv- 
ed, without examination of any kind, within the pale of the University. 
He is supposed to know what courses are best aidapted to his purpose, 
and whether he is sufficiently qualified to attend the Lectures in an 
advantageous manner. As there necessarily exists some diversity in 
the attainments of individuals of different ages, and from different 
schools, there are two or three sub-divisions in most of the Literary 
and Theological Classes, corresponding with the different degrees of 
advancement. If the student designs to attend the tame Class during 
two or more consecutive years, he generally enters the lowest. These 
gradations are not in all cases voluntary — the highest sub-class in Na- 
tural Philosophy requiring an acquaintance with Fluxions, Conic Sec- 
tions, Algebra, and usually some work on Mechanics. The same 
course of Lectures is delivered to all ; but the private examinations im- 
pose the necessity of extra proficiency. On entering, the student sub- 
scribes his name in the Album, by which (as he is subsequently in- 
formed) he promises obedience to the statutes of the University ; and 
after paying the Matriculation fee of £1, receives a ticket, which 
serves for an Academical year. This is conveyed to the Professor 
whose Lectures he designs to attend, when, after the payment of the 
course fee, (from £2 2s. to £4 4s.,) he receives the Professor's ticket, 
which entitles him to the six months' course. The Matriculation 
ticket, accompanied by that of a Professor, procures the student admis- 
sion to the University Library, which now numbers about one hundred 
thousand volumes. Before receiving a book, he deposits with the Li- 
brarian a sum of money, in the proportion of XI for two volumes, until 
the number of the latter reaches ten, beyond which no student is al- 
lowed to draw, without especial permission. This deposit is returned 
on the receipt of the books. Such a precaution is rendered in some 
degree necessary by the migratory character of a certain class of stu- 
dents. With respect to the Library, it may be remarked, that although 
it contains a vast number of volumes, the demands upon it, by persons 
who actually have little or no right to its use, as well as by the Pro- 
fessors, (many of whom are said to furnish their own tables from it,^ 
are so great, that the students, to whom the '* reliquia" are alone served 
out, fare little better than they would were its contents less and under 
proper regulations. Attached to the Library is a Reading-room, in 
which are kept a few hundred volumes for reference, where, except in 
case of classical works, the same difficulty prevails. It affords great 
conveniencies, however, for consulting and extracting from such works 
as are too voluminous to be conveniently conveyed to a private room. 



* Ilerc follows a lonj^ list of various prizes awarded by the Univertiiyt which we 
have omitted as of little importance to a general reader. — Eo. 



) 
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There are also several small collections attached to the Professorships, 
and also one or two belonging to societies. There is nothing, how- 
ever, corresponding to the students' Libraries at Yale College. 

III. Course of Study. The peculiar facilities afforded by the Ger- 
man system to the students of a particular branch, allowing them to 
attend as many or as few courses as they please, and compelling at- 
tendance upon certain courses, only, for degrees, considerably dimin- 
ishes the number of competitors for A. B. and A. M. ; and out of a large 
number of literary students, six or eight is the average number of grad- 
uates. Another cause may be, the low estimation in which such de- 
grees are held, while the advantages which they confer upon Medical 
students are so small, and a substitute is so readily afforded by private 
tuition of a few weeks or months immediately preceding the examina- 
tions, that a candidate for M. D. seldom commences his course with 
either. 

There are, of course, several subjects to which the German mode 
cannot be so advantageously applied, and which require particular ex- 
ertion on the part of the pupil. Of this nature are the Classics, and to 
some extent the Mathematics. In each of these branches the student 
submits to a daily examination in the authors, and solves a problem. In 
addition to these exercises, however, there is a course of Lectures 
delivered to the Humanity Class, on language, on the history of Liter- 
ature and Science amongst the Romans, and on a variety of topics 
connected with the study of Latin. The Greek Professor lectures on 
Tragedy, Eloquence, and Lyric Poetry, with critical remarks upon the 
matter-pieces of Grecian Literature. The requirements of the former 
class were, (1840) — 

Virgil— The first Six Books of the ^neaA 

Homer — Ody. Books i. and iil, with the principal metres ; Epistles, Book i. 

CiccHH-Pro lege Manilla. Archia poeta. 

Livy — Books zzvi. and xzviL 

Translation of an English Author into Latin prose. 

For higher distinction — 

Cioero— Offices, Annals of Tacitus, Books I and ii. 
Juvenal — Satires viiL and xiv. 
Livy — First Four Books. 

The requirements in Greek for M. A. are — 

Xenopbon— Memorabilia, first three Books. 

Plato — Menexinus. 

Aristophanes — Nubes. 

Homer— Odyssea, first three Books. 

Translation from some English Author mto Greek prose. 

Roles for Hexameter, Pentameter, Iambic and Trochaic verse. 

Classical pursuits are, unfortunately, at a much lower ebb in Scotland 
than in any other part of the empire. So far, indeed, is this the case, 
that the Universities are almost the only places where Greek is pro- 
perly taught, and they have, consequently, become little better than 
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Academies (so far a» the Classics are concerned) for the several cities 
in which they are situated. The result is, that the instruction com- 
municated is most elementary, and seldom exceeds that 4o which we 
have been accustomed in the better class of preparatory schools. The 
several authors in which the examination for the degrees takes place 
are not read to any considerable extent in either of the classes ; and the 
student is not unfrequently obliged to prepare himself for this ordeal 
by the assistance of a private tutor. The Lectures are said to be bet- 
ter than could be reasonably expected from the practical portion of the 
courses. In the other Literary Classes there are two or three Lectures 
each week, the intervening days being occupied with examinations on 
the subjects of the Lectures, as in the Class of Logic and Metaphysics, 
or with such an examination in one, and an examination in the text 
books on the other, as in the Rhetoric Class. Several of the classes 
have, during part of the course, an extra Lecture or Examination on 
Saturday morning. All these examinations are voluntary, and the 
students attending them (generally more than half of the class) form 
the " Private Class." It is understood, however, that a student, hav- 
ing given his name as a member of the private class, is not at liberty 
to withdraw it except for urgent reasons. They are usually conducted 
by drawing a letter, and exhausting the names of which it is the initial. 
The student endeavors to give a succinct account of the Lecture, for 
which he is allowed sufficient time ; the examination of three or four 
persons usually occupying the hour allotted to the purpose. In the 
Class of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres the answers are written, and are 
expected from all the members of the private class. In several classes, 
there are assigned topics for study during vacation, for eminence in 
which there are several prizes. There are also prizes for private studies 
on presented topics during the session — that in the Logic Class, 
(1841-2,) for instance, being Aristotle's observations on the Passions 
and Moral Characteristics, as contained in his Rhetoric. 

The vacation studies in the same class for the year are, " Philo- 
sophia Grsco — Romana ex fontium locis contexts," and " Philosophic 
de Kant." M. Cousin. 

No two classes are precisely similar m their arrangements, although 
all differ from the same normal type. It will suffice, perhaps, to de- 
scribe those of a single one — that of Rhetoric will answer our purpose. 
The Lectures of the Professor naturally embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects, and are capable of being rendered the most interesting in the 
whole Curiculum. Nearly half of the course is devoted to examining 
the various theories of beauty, and to the consideration of the principles 
of Aesthetics. This investigation consequently embraces the mutual 
relations of the Fine Arts, and their comparative rank as Aesthetical 
agents, as well as the principles of this criticism. A second portion 
of the Lectures is devoted to Rhetoric proper, and a third to the con- 
sideration of the Greek Classic Poets. This subject, of course, in- 
volved the much agitated Homeric question, and a comparison of the 
Wolfian and its antagonistic theories. It embraced, also, the history of 
writing in part, and a notice of the several Homeric manusoripts. The 
v«L. a. 4% 
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• 

Stand upon the mountain's brow and look out upon a broad expanse of 
waters, paying the homage of our silence to the grandeur of the scene 
that sweeps far around us as the eye can reach ? Ours is not merely 
a sense of swelling fullness in the bosom— of joyous expansion of tlw 
heart ; but our thoughts are led directly to mingle with interests of 
men, or to glance quickly upwards to that Supreme Being who made 
the sea, and " who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand." 
Do we turn our gaze to the fruitful valleys below ? The blue smoke 
that rises from many a cottage in the plain, either carries our thoughts 
downwards to the habitations of men, where love, and hope, and reli- 
gion smile around the cheerful hearth, or lifls them upward far into the 
clear, blue heavens, until the imagination is lost in the contempUtion 
of the Infinite — until the mind is filled with a holy awe of the Om- 
nipotent, and the heart is melted into tenderness under the smile of 
love which comes from the serene heavens and sends its softening in- 
fluence deep into the soul. This is moral, religious communing with 
nature — the most exalted exercise of the human faculties ; it is " the 
sense sublime" of graceful beauty and majestic grandeur of external 
objects, unfelt by him whose moral and intellectuad sensibilities wake 
not at the same hallowed touch. To him whose moral vision is ob- 
scured by gross sense, whose spiritual perception is clouded by dark 
thoughts, all this may seem unintelligible ; to him, indeed, the light 
divine, that fills the world, pervades the universe, may be as the noon- 
day sun to the blind man's eye. But to you who *^ look from nature 
up to nature's God," and who acknowledge an Omnipotent Spirit, and 
feel that what you believe is founded in reason and truth, this will not 
seem an idle, visionary conception, but the natural, harmonious opera- 
tion of all the faculties of the soul. You will be reminded of heaven 
by " cliffs, fountains, seasons, times ;" by all things around and above 
you. You will listen with rapture to the melody of waters and the 
music of the evening breeze. A fresh fountain of joy will gush forth 
in your bosoms, and a new sense of happiness be awakened within 
you. As ye submit yourselves to the soft influence of nature, and 
drink deeper and deeper at the inexhaustible fount, you will find 

<< Tongues in trees, books in nmning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in evexy thing." 

The rose will wear a sweeter smile, and the breath of the hyacinth be 
far more grateful to your senses — 

<* Et quercus sndabit roscida mella." 

Your minds will expand in dignity as the grandeur of the prospect 
opens before you, whilst your hearts wiU be softened and your feeliogi 
refined by that light which breaks in upon the soul from the works of 
creation. 

But we are not confined, in this poetry, to the contemplation of 
naiural perfection and beauty alone. It goes farther ; it leads us to 
the admiration of the good and the beautiful in moral character; lo 
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The statutes of the University require that the roll be called twenty- 
six times in each of the classes during the session. This is accom- 
plished, either hterally, or by requesting the students to leave their 
cards with the janitors. To obtain a certificate of regular attendance, 
necessary for a degree, the student must have been present at least 
twenty-four times, although qualified certificates are issued for an ir- 
regular attendance when the number of absences does not exceed four. 

From the fact that the University contains no accommodation for 
the students, no attempt whatever is made to control their conduct 
while out of the lecture room. From the same cause, as well as that 
the hours of assembling the different classes extend from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., there are no prayers or religious exercises of any kind. A 
giUery is provided in a neighboring Chapel, belonging to the Scottish 
Establishment, for such of the students as wish to attend Church. 
Members of the Church of England and Dissenters accommodate 
themselves in the city Churches. It will, perhaps, be desirable to 
afford some means of comparing the expenses attending a literary 
coarse at Edinburg with those of an American University. The va- 
rious class tickets are nearly as follows : — 

Latin Winter Ticket, . X3 38. Logic and Metaphyncs, £3 38. 

Greek «« " .33 Moral PhUosophy, . .33 

Mathematics .33 Natural Philosophy, 3 3 

Rhetoric and Belles Leltres, 3 3 

Of these courses, several will be repeated, and, consequently, no posi- 
tive allowance can be made. To this amount is to be added the ma- 
tricnlation ticket for four years, (J64,) then for the Diploma, (£3 3b.) 
and the janitor's fee. 

IV. The final Examinations. The statutes require the attendance 
upon the classes of Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy and Natural Phi- 
losophy in separate years. No other limit is fixed to the number or 
order of classes which the student may attend. The Curriculum for 
the degree of M. A. may be completed in the course of four years, or 
in a longer period, if the student choose it. For the degree of B. A. 
the student is examined at the close of the third year ; for that of M. A. 
in the Classics, at the conclusion of the third, (if he prefer it ;) and in 
Philosophy, Mathematics, and Rhetoric at the termination of the fourth, 
or he may be examined on all the branches at the latter time. At 
either period, he notifies the Dean of the Faculty of Arts of his inten- 
tion to present himself for examination, and submits to his inspection 
the tickets of the several Professors, with those of matriculation. He 
is generally allowed (although this is not the case in all the branches 
at Edinburg) to " profess" any number of additional books on the sub- 
ject of examination ; and his rank in the graduation list depends al- 
most entirely upon the voluntary portion. He is furnished with a 
printed scheme of examination, containing the portions of authors to be 
translated, and various questions arising directly or indirectly from the 
subject-matter of the extract — the history of the era to which it refers— 
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the actions of distinguished characters concerned— or from philok>gic«l 
and critical considerations. 

The Mathematical and Philosophical schemes contain problems to be 
•olved, principles to be explained, and theories to be enmnerated 
Those of Moral Philosophy, Logic and Metaphysics, and Rhetoric em- 
brace general systems, and the definition of the terms employed in 
each, as well as questions which arise from the more important prin- 
ciples. 

The Examination continues three days, on each of which foor 
hours are allowed to the subject proposed. The first day is dcTOted 
to Latin and Greek ; the second to Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy ; and the third to Logic, Rhetoric, and Moral Philosophy. By & 
recent alteration, the time will, in future, be protracted to &ye honzs 
per diem. If the examinations are satisfactory, the " Senatus" gnnt 
the degrees ; and the names of the graduates, arranged in the order of 
merit displayed in the examination, are suspended in the court of the 
Library, and published in the city newspapers.* 



THE SPIRTFS FUGHT. 

I ■ucrr, and methought my spirit tee 
Soared away from its earthly home, 

And mingled once more in the company 
That it years ago had known. 

Hid the shadowy forms of forgotten dead. 
Mid the old and the young it rored, 

And on airy wing it <|mekly sped 
To the scenes that its youth had loved. 

Once again, with joy, it seemingly grasped 

A long lost brother's hand, 
And the cherished form of a sister dasped 

In its arms' encircling band. 



* Lest the reader should consider this article as tenainatiiig nflier wJbnfAjt ve 
would whisper in his ear, that there were appended thereto, in tbe origiDai, ssfvnl 
remarks of %.finuhing nature, with which it has been thought ineaqwdient ftr \m to 
become acquiunted. Wo have given already a ^ftiaiittMi m^„— 4et this be a i wiM 
9a^ — Ed. 
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The leyerend forms of hoary age, 

That were wont its youth to guide, 
Seemed to ask for the fruits of their counsels sage, 

As they lingered by its side. 

They passed, and a younger train appet^red. 

As in sadness it gazed around — 
Of those who the starting post had cleared. 

But the goal had never found. 

The features of childhood bright were there. 

And boyhood's ripening years, 
And ardent youth, whose prospects fair 

Had been quenched in the vale of tears. 

Slowly, in silence, it saw them &de, 

like the dream of a broken slumber ; 
And, addressing the last, it inquiry made 

Who next should swell their number. 

The voicdess dead no answer gave 

To my spirit's question bold : 
It turned to its home, and a new-made grave, 

Cried, " Look ! and the tale is told." 

*nie tale was told ; and the tear-drop warm 

Has gushed from many an eye, 
To think that another youthful form 

Has Uofsomed — ^but to die. 

Hie tale was told : for an uncaged heart 

Had flown to its rest in the sky — 
From the earthly chain had been taken a part 

To lengthen the one on high. 



PERMANENCE OF THE IMAGINATIVE PRINCIPLE. 

It is the prerogatire of genius to arrest those fleeting conceptions^ 
which all men have, of the beautiful and great, and, by embodying them 
in language, to turn them into living realities — " thoughts that wake to 
perish never" — and thus, in the literal sense, to change ideas into 
tkings. He who does this— whether he works in marble or on tlte 
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canvas — whether he pours forth the " winged words" of eloquence, or 
scatters from the pictured urn of fancy *' thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn," is a roiijnj^ — a maker, for he adds another to those 
imperishable forms which are destined, gradually, to fill up the vast 
empire of mind. 

It is an interesting inquiry, what period of society, what stage in a 
nation's progress, is most favorable to the exertions of this high crea- 
tive power ? The received theory makes it the savage state ; or, at least, 
one but partially advanced, when society, in the language of Burke, is 
" still in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood." 
But is it so ? Let us look at facts. Gather up the fragments which 
remain of early national verse, and casting aside the mist which throws 
enchantment around every relic of antiquity, search for the evidence of 
high poetic genius. Turn over the mouldy pages of English verse be- 
fore the time of Chaucer, and though here and there appears a gleam 
of real genius, the mass is but a maze of words, betraying an unculti- 
vated taste and poverty of conception. The same is true, in a still 
higher degree, of the early poetry of Spain and Portugal, and the lover 
of verse will look in vain in the ditties of Juan de Mena and Santillana 
for that delight which it is the end and aim of the poet to inspire. But 
there is another class, still farther back in history, and one frequently 
cited, the Skalds of Scandinavia and the Northmen bards. The few 
fragments of their ballads which tradition has preserved, possess a style 
of bold and broken metaphor, whose very novelty to the modem ear 
would conceal its numerous defects ; a style, however, which is due 
far more to the paucity of a rude language, than to the prevalence of 
real genius. Quaintness of expression is too often mistaken for origin- 
ality of thought, and the most pointless verses of our day, had we none 
better, would fall like enchanted words on the ear of ihe future anti- 
quarian. The appeal, also, is oflen made to the age of Homer. But 
was Homer a savage, and his " many-colored verse" the dialect of a 
horde of barbarians ? On the contrary, is it not evident that though he 
lived in an age of commotion and excitement, and threw himself back 
in his descriptions to a still ruder period, he lived in an age far more 
advanced, in every art and elegance of life, than this theory supposes ? 
What means that picture on the shield of Achilles — its rich mosaic, of 
silver and gold — its sculptured cities and waving harvests, with all the 
signs of heaven moving in solenm procession above, 

"The Sun that rasts not, and the Moon full orbedr 

How do his pages teem with intimations, which seem prophetic 
glimpses of the triumphs of modem invention, and show that there then 
existed immense treasures of science and art which afterwards sank 
into oblivion ! And how could it be otherwise ? When £gypt had 
for centuries poured forth the stores of her wisdom into the colonies of 
Greece, and all were turning their eyes to the Nile as the source of 

a^t and knowledge, how plain is it, that the age of Homer was one of 
ranced, though unequal civilization^ remov^ mttch farther from a 
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rode and barbarous period, than from the bright day of Pericles. The 
truth is, genius is not so much dependent on the particular age in which 
it exists, as on the heakhy action of the public mind. Let a nation be 
on the ascendant scale of thought and feeling, with a heart that beats 
high to generous exertion, and with faith that there is opened before it 
a " boundless inheritance of hope," and whether it is ten or ten thou- 
sand years old, it presents the true and only field for the creatiye faculty 
in man. ^ 

We may, therefore, reject at once all these disheartening theories of 
the necessary decline of imaginative power. It is not so ; and we 
shall see it is not, if we consider either the materials of which the poet 
forms his conceptions, or the impulse which prompts him to give them 
a '* local habitation and a name.'' 

The materials of poetic thought, of varied and beautiful combinations, 
are continually accumulating around us : they spread themselves out in 
richer profusion as we rise to loftier heights of knowledge and virtue. 
Think, for example, of those strong and pure emotions which burn in 
the bosom of a people advancing in refined and generous sentiment. 
Think of the thousand nice shadings of character and feeling which 
belong to cultivated life alone, and especially the breathings of a manly 
reason, and the majestic influence of a holy faith. Where, in the chaos 
of untaught savage mind, shall we look for those sentiments of chivalric 
romance and deference to the gentler sex, so beautifully inwoven with 
the finest strains of poetry ? Where, amid the wild measures of the 
earlier bards, do we find those tender associations of home and kindred 
familiar to the civilized mind, and portrayed with such matchless grace 
by the gentle Cowper ; or that spirit of calm philosophy which flows 
BO richly from the nobler German poets, and from Coleridge and 
Wordsworth in our native tongue ? Above all, in the confused fables 
of superstition and idolatry, what is there to arouse the genius of the 
poet, compared with the grand conceptions of revealed truth, which led 
Milton 

*' To pass tho flaming bounds of place and time, 
Where Angels tremUe as thoy gaze ?** 

No! The spirit of Christianity, though moving in a higher region 
than Science and Philosophy, so far from obscuring the light of genius, 
or excluding it from its native sphere, clothes it with a new lustre, and 
lends it freely of a holier brightness to reflect upon mankind. 

If we turn now from the materials on which genius operates, to the 
impulse it receives from the mass of intellect around, here, too, the ad- 
vantage lies on the side of a cultivated age. The poet of such an age 
•peaks not, like the early bard, to a single generation alone, nor leaves 
us works to be defaced by the hand of rude tradition. The fervid 
conceptions which he utters are impressed at once on^housands of en- 
lightened minds, and live in a thousand imperishable forms. Time and 
space have no power to dim their splendor, or to check their diflfusion. 
Borne on the ministering wings of art, they reach, with their first fresh- 
ness, the utmost verge of civilization, the most distant period of time. 
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What an impulse is thus given to the most exalted efforts of gifted 
minds ! 

But there is a higher consideration than all this : the very constitu' 
tion of things raises genius above all dependence upon circumstances. 
The great truth, that change, constant and progressive, is written on 
the face of nature and on the heart of man, is a sure pledge that sources 
of new combination shall never be wanting to imaginative minds. As 
the surface of the globe owes its beauty and variety to gfeat alternating 
causes, to the quiet deposit of new material and the rough convulsions 
of a hidden power, so the cast and habit of the human intellect is 
constantly assuming new shapes with each succeeding age, and pre- 
senting new motives to the poet for the exercise of his power. To 
every generation, as it comes, the world of being is as fresh and at- 
tractive as to those which have gone before. The tide of life, which 
ebbs and flows unceasingly, bears back no solid treasure to oblivion, 
although it washes out the transient footsteps of the past. In every 
period of the world's history, as under every sky, childhood has anew 
its delightful fancies, youth its earnestness of hope and enterprise, and 
age its lingering regrets. And were this not true of mankind at large, 
it b the specid birthright of genius that to it nothing shall be old. 
Beneath its inspired vision, the world, outward and visible, the hidden 
world of the human soul within, open fields of discovery as new and 
grand as if no other eye had gazed upon their wonders — for it goes 
forth with a pledge from its Creator, that it shall not return unto him 
void. With angels pinions, it ever seeks for nobler flights than those 
of the inferior mind, and from its loftier eminence, can take a wider and 
sublimer view of our common humauity. 

Genius, then, as we have already said, is not dependent for its ex- 
ercise and power upon the age in which it lives, but on the tone and 
spirit of the public mind. The great productions of the human intellect 
have ever sprung from among a people flushed with the excitement of 
intellectual progress, and ardent in their aspirations after more extend- 
ed conquests. Then it is, that the strong and common impidse which 
animates the vast mass of popular feeling to higher ambition and achieve- 
ment, urges on to a nobler emulation the nobler specimens of mind. 
Then it is, that the imaginative power of a whole people seems oflen 
transferred into a single soul, to be poured out in burning and immortal 
conceptions. Without this impulse of a nation's mind, genius can 
never exist in its highest excellence ; and whatever shall rob a people 
of its heritage of generous anticipations, be it a grinding despotism, a 
debasing ignorance, or a conscious inferiority, must crush in the bud 
every exhibition of imaginative power. Of the truth of this we have a 
striking illustration at the present day. Why is it that American talent 
is triumphing over the great masters of Italy in sculpture and painting, 
beneath the very shadow of the Vatican and among the galleries of 
Florence ? Why is it that the humble artist, who went forUi to learn 
and imitate, is winning the proudest laurels from the astonished painters 
and statuaries of the Venitian schools? Why, but that he went 
forth in the spirit of his native land, full of free and exalted aspira- 
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tions, among a people lying in " the region and shadow" of despotic 
power. 

The views wo have thus taken throw a cheering light on the future 
history of our race. The belief is universal, that a day is coming when 
intellectual and moral truth shall have their perfect reign on earth — 
when man, united in one brotherhood, shall reach the highest point of 
knowledge and refinement. But how gloomy the prospect, if imagin- 
ation must decay as society advances, till the world sink down at last 
into a mere mass of intellect. Such a faith is unworthy of the nature 
of man — unworthy of the God of Providence. Let us rather believe, 
that the imaginative principle shall then have even a larger share in 
moulding the faculties of man — that in this rich soil shall spring up a 
nobler growth of mind : nobler in fervid sentiment, nobler in manly 
strength, nobler in the sublime attainments of creative genius — that the 
joys of a pure faith shall be rendered more vivid and intense by the 
influence of a sanctified imagination, which shall elevate all that is 
virtuous, and beautify all that is good. 

G. 



THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

We have chosen this theme, not with the expectation of being able 
to present any thing strictly new, or even to render what we may say 
agreeable on account of any air of novelty. We are aware that it» 
character of " the maiden Queen'* has been sketched by many an able 
pen, that her faults and her virtues hare been discussed, time and again, 
by writers of the highest ability, and, in short, that we could have se- 
lected no subject more hackneyed than the Elizabethan age. But, 
though our subject be trite and familiar, and though in its treatment we 
may even incur the charge of a want of originality, we have chosen it 
with the desire of expressing to our own satisfaction our views with 
regard to the institutions, events, and characters of an age the most in- 
teresting and the most important in the annals of English history. 

In order fully to understand the nature of the institutions of that pe- 
riod, a knowledge of the public and private character of the sovereign 
seems indispensable ; for in that lies the secret of the almost absolute 
dominion which Elizabeth maintained during her whole reign over her 
■ subjects. It is remarkable, that in her character there were many 
traits seemingly inconsistent with each other. Naturally of an amiable 
disposition, she was occasionally vindictive and cruel in the extreme. 
At times gentle and tender, when ofiended, she not only disregarded 
entirely the feelings of others, but even forgot her own dignity in acta 
of passionate rage. Possessing a firmness almost amounting to ob- 
stinacy, she was yet strangely fickle-minded. Though apparently 

TOUDt. 47 
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open-hearted, and fraok in expressing her opinions, when necessity de- 
manded, or policy required, no one knew how better than she to exer- 
cise deceit and dissimulation. Haughty and dignified when surrounded 
by princes and peers, she would smile most graciously when saluted 
by the loud huzzas of her '^ gude people.'^ Frugal in the administration 
of her private as well as the public affairs, no King or Queen of Eng- 
land ever before or since delighted more in pomp and show. Gifted by 
nature with a capacious intellect, her mind was matured even in early 
life by an education the best the age afforded. Her peculiar situation 
in youth, tended especially to develop the powers of her intellect. 
Uniting the delicate wit, the quick perception, and the good taste of a 
woman, with the sound sense, the deep penetration, and the correct 
judgment of a man, she was pre-eminently well qualified for the station 
she occupied. Yet, as her moral character had its dark and bright 
sides, so also her mind had its opposite qualities. 

With all her capacity, she still had her foibles. Her native good 
sense was often overpowered by the most whimsical fancies, while her 
penetration frequently failed to detect the hypocrisy of sycophants, and 
to prevent herself from becoming the blind dupe of flattery. Her judg- 
ment, at times, strove in vain to counteract the impulses of a foolish 
vanity and still more foolish envy. At one moment in secret council 
with Cecil respecting the most important affairs of State, the next, she 
would fly into a passion with a courtier, who dared to enter the pre- 
sence chamber unarrayed in the appropriate habiliments. At one time 
communicating with Suftblk respecting the safety of the kingdom, im- 
mediately after she would listen demurely to Leicester's declarations 
of love. Now treating with Ambassadors from the most powerful 
States of Europe, and now coqueting with Raleigh — now calling into 
action all the powers of her mind, her energy, and her perseverance to 
defend her kingdom from the Spanish Armada, and now cursing her 
waiting maids for improperly adjusting the golden tresses of which she 
was so vain, her occasional weaknesses appeared in strange contrast 
with her general firmness of purpose. Nor did she manifest these 
characteristic failings only in aftairs of but little importance. ' Even in 
matters of the highest moment would she allow some silly passion to 
gain the ascendancy over sober reason. Mary, Queen of Scots, without 
doubt, fell a sacrifice to the envy of her royal cousin. Though the 
necessity enjoined by policy has been assigned as the immediate cause 
of her death, yet no one, who is acquainted with the conduct of Eliza- 
beth throughout the whole affair, can with reason deny, that as a mali- 
cious envy instigated her at first to detain her as a prisoner, so the same 
cause ultimately induced her to execute as a criminal her unfortunate 
kinswoman. The same weak tenderness, mistaken by herself for love, 
and which was manifested at one time by sighs and blushes, influenced 
her at another to appoint her favorite Essex to the Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, a station for which his abilities were by no means suited. Such 
was Elizabeth — such the strange composition of her character. We 
may now to better advantage enter upon the inquiry respecting the na- 
Uire and operations of the English gbveniment during her reign. 
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There have been two apparently conflicting opinions with regard to 
the Dature of her government, each of which has been entertained, 
and supported by various facts and arguments, by the most eminent 
historians of modern times. One opinion is that of Hume, who repre- 
sents the government as an absolute monarchy, differing but little, if at 
all, in its operations from that of the Turkish empire. The other is the 
opinion of Hallam, as set forth in his Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, who, while he admits that the power of Elizabeth was apparently 
unlimited, denies that it was so in reality. Acknowledging that her sub- 
jects possessed not the forms, he asserts that they maintained the es- 
sence of liberty. While he allows that many acts of oppression were 
exercised against them, he yet affirms that of their substantial rights 
they were not deprived. Granting that the royal prerogative was re- 
garded as more sacred than the Constitution, he yet maintains that the 
Sovereign dared not encroach too much upon the privileges of her sub- 
jects. But why is it that two theories (for we may properly consider 
these opinions as theories) so contradictory, are adopted, both of which 
are professedly supported by historical facts ? Why is it that two 
writers should entertain views so 'different with respect to the same 
actions ? — that from the same premises, they should deduce conclu- 
sions so widely at variance ? The secret, we think, is this : Hume was 
a zealous advocate of the House of Stuart — Hallam equally zealous in 
opposition Both were seemingly actuated by party spirit, the one 
being a Tory, the other a Whig. The former endeavored to prove that 
the government was tyrannical and absolute under the dominion of the 
Tudors, in order to justify, in some degree, the oppression which was 
exercised by the Princes of the Stuart family. The latter has evidently 
magnified the acts of tyranny on the part of the Stuarts, in order to 

Estify the violent opposition of the Parliaments, and the subsequent 
evolution of 1688 ; and in his efforts to do this more effectually, he 
has construed differently from him the former various authoritative acts of 
Elizabeth, and has aimed directly to disprove the idea of her unlimited 
control over the kingdom. Hume argues that James the First, receiving 
undiminished the prerogatives of absolute power from Elizabeth, his 
immediate successors were constantly making concessions to the de- 
mands of unreasonable Parliaments. Hallam, asserting that the people 
possessed a considerable degree of freedom under the Tudors, argues 
thai the Stuarts, attempting to deprive them of this freedom, were re- 
sisted and compelled to make the concessions they did. 

It can hardly be denied, we think, that both these historians were 
somewhat influenced by prejudice, although Hallam is regarded, and 
perhaps justly, as the most impartial writer of English history. Each 
one was supporting a theory of his own, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose, that both have in their zeal unconsciously overstepped the 
proper limits of truth ; for it seems hardly possible that either one 
should be so utterly mistaken, as to make the other wholly correct. 
Hume's comparison between Elizabeth and the Turkish Sultan, in re- 
spect to authority, is evidently erroneous. True, judging from the 
▼arious exhibitions of her power, it might seem to us, who are in the 
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enjoyment of so much liberty, under the protection of our Constitution, 
that her authority was confined within no very narrow limits. True, 
rights which we consider inalienable, were alienated. True, the royal 
displeasure was often followed by almost immediate death. True, the 
proclamations of the Sovereign, whatever their nature, however op- 
pressive, assumed as soon as finished the. force of law, and the le^ 
statutes might be rendered null by a single exercise of the dispensatory 
power. True, in consequence of the jurisdiction established through 
the Courts of the Star Chamber, the High Commission, and the Royal 
Council, tribunals differing but little from the Spanish Inquisition, any 
person was liable at any time to be convicted upon the mere suspicion 
of a crime, without the slightest shadow of evidence. True, by the 
acts of Conformity and Supremacy, the right to worship God as con- 
science dictated was denied to her subjects. The press was also re- 
stricted ; liberty of speech was suppressed ; literary cultivation, and 
improvements in commerce and the arts, were prevented by unreason- 
able monopolies ; in short, freedom, both religious and civil, seemed to 
be almost wholly extinct. Still, there was much to distinguish between 
the government of England and that of the Eastern Empire. There 
was a wide difference between the authority of Elizabeth and that of 
the Sultan of Turkey. The latter could cause the immediate death of 
a subject by his mandate alone, without even the mention of his crime, 
or the least pretence of justice or expediency ; in the realm of the for- 
mer, a legal process must be first instituted, the offense must be stated, 
and judgment given accordingly. The Englishman sufiered the penal- 
ty of the law — the Turk received sentence at the will of a despot. 

In England, the statutes of just and equitable Sovereigns were re- 
garded as laws, and the decisions of impartial tribunals, previously 
given, but still considered as precedents, favorably infiuenced the ad- 
ministration of justice. While Elizabeth was guided by wise counsel- 
ors, whom she respected, the Sultan used his Grand Vizier but as a 
tool to aid him in the execution of his nefarious plans, and he, upon the 
slightest act of disobedience, paid the penalty with his head. The 
former could not exercise her authority without the intervention of a 
Parliament and Council, in which all classes of her subjects were re- 
presented ; the latter was the sole legislator, the absolute ruler of his 
dominions. But that which most distinguished the English from the 
Turkish government, was the privilege which every British subject 
possessed of a trial by Jury. Though this right was occasionally ren- 
dered useless, by the corruption and threatening of the jurors, still, as 
a general thing, it was available. The mere fact of the existence of a 
right, thus lying at the foundation of civil liberty, is sufiicient to nullify 
the idea that the authority of Elizabeth was unlimited. But, on the 
other hand, we think there is evidence sufiicient to prove satisfactorily 
to the unprejudiced mind, that the power of the Sovereigns of the House 
of Tudor was far greater than that of the Stuarts — that Elizabeth, in 
the exercise of her authority, greatly exceeded Charles the First. Re- 
ceiving in full the prerogatives of her tyrannical father, she not only ra- 
^aioed these^ but assumed powers which Henry had not eren claimed. 
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Of many of her oppressive acts, to which we have alluded above, 
Charles was not accused even by those who condemned him to death. 
And no one can affirm that, in any of his measures, he ever transcended 
ibe limits of Elizabeth's power. Over her Parliament she exercised 
almost absolute control. We know of but a single instance of a conces- 
sion which she made to them — the granting a petition to abolish mo- 
nopolies ; and even this branch of her prerogative, after surrendering it 
a short time, she soon resumed — while they, not even asserting their 
acknowledged right to grant supplies only on condition of a redress of 
grievances, basely yielded on all occasions to oppressions they dared 
not resist. Elizabeth also claimed as hers the power to determine 
ecclesiastical regulations, as the supervision of the liturgy, the decision 
respecting doctrines of faith, and the introduction of forms and cere- 
monies. To this, the laity, careless of their religious liberty, and the 
clergy, anxious to retain possession of the revenues which the destruc- 
tion of the Monasteiies, under Henry, had brought to them, submitted 
in humble obedience. Judging, then, from such and various other ex- 
hibitions of her power, we are led to the conclusion, that the govern- 
ment under Elizabeth was monarchy slightly limited. 

The question here naturally arises, what was the cause of the sub- 
mission of a powerful people to the will of a single tooman ? Hallam 
assigns as the cause, their love of the Queen, and confidence in her 
generous nature. But this, we think, was not the entire cause. We 
are inclined toward the opinion of Hume, that their obedience was 
owing not only to their love, but also to their fear of the Queen. The 
peculiar traits of Elizabeth's character, which we have mentioned, were 
eminently calculated to inspire both love and fear in her subjects. The 
same frankness and courageous bearing which had endeared her fa- 
ther, cruel and vindictive as he was, to the people, influenced their 
feelings still more when exhibited by a woman. Her noble beauty, 
too, and constant, though often insincere, expressions of regard to their 
rights, won upon the affections of a people naturally confiding ; so that 
whenever she appeared in public, the air was filled with the hearty 
acclamations of " God save good Queen Bess." The very faults of 
her character contributed still farther to increase their affection. The 
knowledge of her foibles and whims, reminding them that she, like 
themselves, was human, subject to like passions, increased, rather than 
diminished, their love. Her caprice and occasional fickle-mindedness, 
especially manifested in religious matters, tended much toward estab- 
lishing her popularity. The recollection of her mother, Anne Bole3m, 
the firm friend of the Reformers, and the advocate of their doctrines, 
endeared her to her Protestant subjects. The same class, also, hav- 
ing suffered severely from the persecutions of the bloody Mary, remem- 
bered with feelings of approbation the conduct of Elizabeth, when im- 
mured, even during the period of youth, in the walls of a prison, at the 
command of her unnatural sister. Before her accession to the throne, 
she was the favorite of the Protestant party ; and having shared wilii 
them in the same afflictions, having suflfered for the same faith, sympa- 
4kf strengthened their affections into a sincere and devoted lo?e« 
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But Elizabeth, it is well known, was not a thorough Protestant. 
Though she rejected some of the fundamental doctrines of Romanism, 
she never manifested a hearty belief in the principles of the early Re- 
formers. Uer early education united her with the Protestants. In 
later life, she abhorred Romanism because it was Romanism, and be- 
cause she bad learned to do so. She despised the authority of the 
Pope, because it conflicted with her own. Her vanity, her self-love, 
rather than any religious principle, led her to profess herself favorable 
to the reformed doctrines. Mary, with all her cruelty, probably had 
more of real piety than Elizabeth. The former surrendered, volunta- 
rily, the power she might have maintained, to the Pope ; the latter re- 
fused submission to the professed head of the Church, in order that she 
herself might be that head — that she herself might exercise supreme 
authority in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs. This was the main 
difference between her religion and Romanism. The forms and cere- 
monies, and some of the doctrines of the Romish Church, which had 
been unanimously rejected by the early Reformers, she warmly advo- 
cated. The pomp and show of the Catholic worship, gratifying her 
vanity and love of the magnificent, she introduced into the services of 
her own chapel. It was this apparent partiality toward the old reli- 
gion that won the regard of her Catholic subjects, and rendered her a 
Sovereign almost as acceptable to them as to the Protestants. Indeed, 
many of them believed that Elizabeth was at heart one of their num- 
ber. Even now, judging from her actions, it would be a question by 
no means easy of decision, whether she was a Protestant or Catholic. 
Thus, her want of firm integrity, her vanity and self-love, acted more 
powerfully to ensure the good will of a large portion of her subjects, 
than the most rigid conformity to the rules of right would have done. 
Such was the relation which Elizabeth bore to her people — loved and 
respected by both Protestants and Catholics. Doubtless, there were 
many among the latter class, who would gladly have seen Elizabeth 
at once deprived of power, even by poison or assassination. But the 
failure of the conspiracies in which it is supposed Philip of Spain and 
his emisaahes were engaged, and the easy defeat of the plots with 
which the Queen of Scots was connected, for the deposition of Eliza- 
beth, and the establishment of herself upon the throne, plainly prove 
chat the Catholics, as a body, were faithful and loving subjects. 

But love was not the only feeling entertained by the people toward 
their Queen. There was another, quite as effectual in preserving their 
fidelity. It was a fear of incurring a displeasure which they knew to 
be terrible — a kind of dread of a power the extent of which was every 
day exhibited. The English had not yet recovered from Henry's iji- 
aony. They still remembered the oppression, all attempts to resist 
which were but vain. They had not yet forgotten the determined 
energy of his character, the fury of his temper, and the fierceness of his 
anger. They had not yet forgotten the man, by the single exercise of 
whose will, institutions, which for centuries had been firmly established, 
were at once overthrown, and a body of men the most powerful in the 
kingdom were humbled at his feet. Hot the power of Rliiahirth wan 
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even greater than that of her father. From him, too, did she inherit 
the furious temper, the determined resolution, and the domineering will. 
Like him, she was yindictive and sometimes cruel. The people were 
well acquainted with these traits of her character. They knew, also, 
the powers of her mind — her wisdom in the planning, and ability in the 
execution of her designs. They feared, therefore, to incur her resent- 
ment, to draw forth an exhibition of her violence and her power. They 
preferred rather to endure oppression peaceably, until a more farorable 
period, under a weaker Sovereign, might present the means of an ef- 
fectual resistance. Besides, Elizabeth found a powerful ally in the 
violence of religious feeling. The Catholics, consisting of about one 
third of the population, would unite in no undertaking with the main body 
of the Protestants. Should the latter class rise in rebellion, Elizabeth, 
by declaring herself of their number, (a thing which she would not 
hesitate a moment to do in such a crisis,) could instantly command the 
aid of her Catholic subjects, supported by the French and Spanish 
powers. Should the former class rebel, the Protestants would imme- 
diately flock to her standard, and by their assistance, she might bid de- 
fiance to all opposition. Thus, the enmity of religious sects, by giving 
to her the balance of power, as it were, checked the very spirit of 
hostility. In the latter part of her reign, when, by several unpopular 
acts, she had lost, in a measure, the affections of her subjects, when her 
appearance in public was no longer hailed with acclamations of joy, 
nothing but the fear of her anger, and the dread of her power, pre- 
vented the encroachments of a Parliament which had already mani- 
fested uneasiness, to say the least, under her authority. We cannot, 
therefore, avoid the conclusion, that fear as well as love was a cause 
of the geneniL submission of her subjects. 

Of the events which happened during the reign of Elizabeth, none 
was more important, when considered in itself, or more momentous, 
considered in its relations to the subsequent history of England, than 
the bold manifestation of the true spirit of liberty. We say this was 
an important event ; for though historians have noticed it with but a 
passing remark, and have regarded it as incidental to other grander 
movements, it marks, in our opinion, an era in the history of liberty. 
Wo have seen the nature of the government, and the condition of the 
people, under the dominion of the Tudors. We have also seen that, 
under all their oppressions, the populace had some indistinct notions 
with regard to a freedom greater than that which they possessed. In- 
deed, with their increasing intelligence, they manifested a greater de- 
sire to maintain and secure more effectually some of their rights. Still, 
they had no correct ideas of liberty. Their thoughts extended but 
little farther than to the free enjoyment of certain privileges already 
established. The common people, from their early education, having 
imbibed the notion that in no case ought the King to be resisted, a 
respect, or rather awe, for their Sovereign's person and authority had 
instilled itself into their minds. Nor were such ideas confined to the 
lower classes. They prevailed among all ranks of men — among the 
Teamed as well as the ignorant, the refined as well as the rude — among 
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philosophers and statesmen, poets and civilians. Writers upon the 
science of government had inculcated the sentiments, " that the King 
could do no wrong — that his person was sacred, his authority absolute, 
and directly of a divine origin." The Eutopia of Moore was consider- 
ed as a series of visionary speculations, containing the principles of a 
government which could exist only in the imagination, representations 
of a freedom which could be conceived of, but never fully realized. But 
ideas strange and startling began to be advanced. Doubts began to 
arise in the minds of some, whether the opinions so generally enter- 
tained were based upon justice and reason. The doctrine began to be 
promulgated, novel as it was, that the people were endowed with certain 
rights which no power could justly alienate, and that from them even 
the King derived in part his authority. But this spirit was confined to 
the breasts of a few, and those, of a sect persecuted and despised on 
account of their religious peculiarities. It was first openly manifested 
by one Peter Wentworth, who, in the House of Commons, in the year 
1576, fearlessly advocated the principles of civil liberty. Demanding 
the privilege of freedom of speech, he boldly complained of the Queen's 
interference with their legislative proceedings as unlawful, and denied 
her authority to adjourn meetings of the Parliament. 

Such sentiments, as might be expected, startled and alarmed a body 
of men who had always yielded implicit obedience to the mandate of 
their Sovereign ; and with a spirit of base submission, they sequestered 
Wentworth from the House, and committed him to prison. But their 
opposition was vain. He soon regained his seat in Parliament, and 
with the same vehemence, but with more caution, and, in consequence, 
greater success, advanced his liberal sentiments. But it was impossi- 
ble that such principles should gain much ground while Elizabeth 
wielded the sceptre. It was impossible that the affections of her sub- 
jects should be at once alienated — that their fears should be allayed 
within the period of a few years. It was impossible that a change so 
vast as the advocates of liberty demanded, should be effected suddenly. 
Yet the main point had been gained. The spirit of freedom had been 
manifested, and all attempts toward its suppression were useless. The 
feeling had arisen in the minds of many, which time serves only to 
strengthen. The great causes were at work, the effects of which were 
to be visible, not immediately, but subsequently, in the increasing de- 
mands of Parhaments, in their gradual encroachments upon the royal 
prerogative, in the deposition of Charles the First, in the Revolution of 
1688, and the final establishment of the English Constitution. 

But there is still another point of view, in which the Elizabethan age 
is to be regarded with interest. We tefer to the advancement of liter- 
ature and learning. Strictly speaking, we might say that the revival 
of letters did not occur in England until the reign of Elizabeth. Jast 
recovering from the bloody struggle of the two Roses, suffering, even in 

E^ace, from the avarice of the Seventh Henry, and the tyranny of the 
ighth, the English people were in a condition by no means calculated 
to advance the progress of mind. Isolated in their situation, they were 
apart from the influences which were constantlj operatiiig upon the 
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inhibitants of the Continent. The Refonnation in England had not 
tended, as in other countries of Europe, to aid directly in the diffusion 
of knowledge, and a variety of other contingent causes had prevented 
improvements in Literature and Philosophy. Though the main body 
of the people were behind those of no other nations in general intelli- 
gence, still there had been wanting that attentive cultivation of letters, 
that intense application in scientific research, which are essential to 
the improvement of Literature, and the development of new truths in 
Philosophy. It is true, Henry Eighth, ambitious of excelling in all 
pursuits, having devoted considerable time in his early years to study, 
prided himself greatly on his literary attainments ; but his information 
extending little farther than to a knowledge of the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas and the schoolmen of the middle ages, the productions of his 
pen were characterized by the most egregious faults and the most 
pdpable absurdities. We are aware, that contemporary with the same 
Sovereign, there were a few writers of no little merit — writers who are 
entitled to a station above mediocrity. But if we except Chaucer, 
there had existed hardly another whom, at the present day, we peruse 
with pleasure. The style of all was rude, stiff, and uncultivated ; and 
there were but very few who were remarkable either for the originality 
of their thoughts, or the sublimity of their ideas. 

Bat the sun of Elizabeth dawned upon a different age. Never has 
there been a day more glorious to English Literature, than that which 
ushered into existence the immortal William Shakspeare. The bright* 
est ornament of the Elizabethan age, time has served to increase and 
establish his fame, and he now maintains the highest station among 
poets, and receives, by almost universal consent, the enviable title of 
the ^erj first of dramatic writers. It is needless to expatiate upon his 
merits. The most talented and the most learned have invariably ac- 
knowledged his superiority ; and it is probable, that the future, as well 
as the past and present, will testify to his extraordinary merit, his in- 
imitable excellence. Edmund Spenser, too, was another ornament of 
that age. The harmony of his numbers, the beauty of his expressions, 
the richness of his imagination, and the occasional sublimity of his con- 
ceptions, evince the highest poetical genius. His Faerie Queen, even 
DOW, is read with pleasure, and is justly ranked among the best of 
English literary productions. We might refer to other writers of that 
age, who attained to considerable eminence, and did much toward the 
improvement of literature, but our limits are prescribed. We cannot, 
however, refrain from briefly alluding to him, whom those best qualified 
to judge, have pronounced the greatest Philosopher the world has ever 
produced — Sir Francis Bacon. Gifted with a most capacious intellect, 
the most retentive and ready memory, the quickest perception, and the 
soundest judgment, the faculties of Bacon were strengthened and im- 
proved by a rigid mental cultivation. The best scholar of his day, he 
was roaster of all the learning of the ancients, besides the little the 
modems had added to their stock of knowledge. A proficient in science, 
he by no means neglected literature. He possessed, in a remarkable 
degree, the rare union of a sound sense and a rich imagination. But 
feL<ix* 48 
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Philosophy was his favorite study. What Shakspeare was to Litera* 
ture, that was Bacon to Philosophy. It was from his researches in 
that department of knowledge, that his name has acquired its great ce- 
lebrity. Rejecting as absurd the systems and theories of the ancients, 
he scorned the idea that Philosophy should be cultivated merely for 
its own sake, or only to elevate the feelings and enlarge the faculties of 
the mind. He saw, also, at a single glance, the errors of the school- 
men, who, by uniting Philosophy with Theology, used it as an instru- 
ment to degrade the mind, and to subject it to the domination of su- 
perstition. He himself invented the true theory. Actuated by bene- 
volence, and influenced by extraordinary good sense , he himself first 
conceived the idea that the great end and object of all Philosophy was 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind. It is to this conception 
that Science and Art have been indebted in no small measure for their 
rapid progress. It i^for this conception that Bacon has ever since been 
regarded as the bene&ctor of the whole human race. 

Such were the men who flourished in the reign of Elizabeth ; such 
the characters whose existence has contributed much toward rendering 
that reign the most glorious in English history. What an assembly 
must that have been to which Elizabeth had summoned the great 
scholars and authors of her day ! What a meeting that, in which the 
greatest poets and philosophers conversed together ! What the bril- 
Uancy of that Court, in which Elizabeth presided with royal ease and 
dignity, in which the sparkling wit of Shakspeare contended for the 
mastery with the sly humor of Johnson — in which the grave wisdom of 
Bacon was contrasted with the entertaining vivacity of Raleigh — and 
in which Sidney, the most accomplished gentleman of his age, the 
scholar and the soldier, distinguished alike for the graces of his person 
and the embellishments of his mind, rivaled each one in his own sphere, 
and of himself added not a little to ornament a scene which, without 
him, seemed almost complete. 
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MY CHILDHOOiyS DAYa 



Mr ch3dhood'f dayi, where have ye flown? 

Oh where, ye hours of bliae? 

To what (ar, radiant reahn unknown, 

I>ee from the cares of this ! 

And where are ye, friends of my youth? 

Ilave ye all falsely fled? 

No! In your fiuUifulness and truth 

Ye slumber with the dead. 

IL 

And where, my childhood's home, art thou ? 

Home of life's happy years ; 

Thy memory bathes mj cheek, e*en now. 

With sorrow's gushing tears : 

For chistering round that hearth stone still. 

As fondly as of yore, 

We meet— Ah, no ! Sad, lone and chill, 

It knows us now no more. 

in. 

I hear no more my father's voice, 

I miss my mother's smile. 

That ever made my heart rejoice, — 

Her own, how sad the while ! 

She taught my lips their first wann prajrer, 

Ere yet I learned to roam : — 

Where are ye now? Oh ! tell me where. 

Are childhood's ixiends and home? 

IV. 

Bo still, sad heart! though youth Am flown. 

And oomes not back again ; 

Hiough friends that thou hast called thine own. 

Are in Death's silent reign ; — 

Look thou abate ! There is thy Home 

Of ever-during bliss ; 

And in that world of pleasures, roam 

Hie loved ones lost from this. 

Ci. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. / . • 

Wb presume that by this time, dear reader, you have " marked, learnt, and inwardlj 
digested" the mental banqaet which our taste has set before yon, and are now come 
to have a little private ehat with your purveyor. Maphap yoo come in the character 
of panegyrist, mayhap of censor, or, possibly, your name swells the ranks of the 
" donH'knoW'tufr-danU-care-ist**' Well, come as you will, yon are welcome ; and 
tlie more so, that it is the last chance we may have of ofiering you any attention, and 
we would not willingly be styled inhospitable. When we first undertook the Hercu- 
lean task of editing your Magazine, in the simj^city of our heart, we looked upon 
every thing as " couleur do rose," and a smile of heavenly complacency settled on 
our countenance as we stole a furtive glance into futurity. Every thing appeared 
bright ahead ; no shoals, no rocks, but a clear expanse of trackless waters, and " btf 
of wind** to swell the sails of our gallant craft. But, unfortunately fior the correct- 
ness of human judgment, our eyes have been a little opened since the month first set 
in. Why, instead of a broad ocean, there's been nothing but a magnified edition of 
old Bunyan's slough, and if there haven't been any rocks and sandbars, whereon to 
go to pieces, there's been something amazingly like 'em. Verily, beloved, after a 
week's experience, the words of Richard seemed to strike us ^nth unwonted force, 
and we felt tempted to say with him, 

*< If I know bow to manage these aflUis, 
Thufl Umut disorderly opoa my hands, 
Never believe me;** 



«r, to cry with Bertha, 



" O for a draught of power, to iteep 
The ioul oi agony in sleep.** 



But no such refreshing " drink" coming to hand, we have, in conKquence, been 
obliged to rough it through, trusting to propitious fiite, and some natural equanimity, 
to bear us scathless. 

The imaginary vexations always ex ojpcio attendant on the Editor, are by no 
means trifling ; but the actual, positive, five-foot-ten agoniet, that continually assail 
him, are unendurable. In the first place, he has just so many pages to fill, and ex- 
actly as much nothing from which to fill them. He must not only agree to furnish a 
modicum of nonsense himself, but he must be private tutor to the spoilt brats of every- 
body else's brain. He must ke^ his temper with the thermometer at SO^, and at the 
same time make progress in his vocation. Contributors must be answered with po- 
liteness, poor articles must be rejected, and the printers must have copy. Now, how, 
under heaven, can a common man reconcile these opposing necessities, and live? If, 
therefore, kind subscriber, (dieo peeuniam prm mwnu permdveniibuM,) either the mat* 
ter or the manner of our little offering be distasteful to thee, we must beg thee to join 
with us in arraigning both poor health and hoi weather, and not any want of desirB 
to please ; but if thou wiU still grumble, why, well raise the price— we will ; so tako 
care. 

Notice to CoaREsroNDEirrs. — ^To this important and honorable body, we have three 
little apeeimena of advice to give, whieh» we hope and tniit»tbflj will follow* LWiili 
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jour Biticlei, if poenUe, bo that they can he read. 3. Don't fill more than a qmnu 
3. In all eases, pay the postage. These aie hints which we wish yon one and all 
religiously to obserre, if you regard the sanity, or even the eadstenoe of yoor Editors. 
And now we have a word ibr indiTidnals. 

*' TBotTOHTi ON OaiGiNAL SiN." — ^This is the title of a hieroglyphicisod qniie of 
paper, bearing at the extreme end of its 24th page the cabalistic letters, APOL, whe- 
ther as the commencement of the word Apollo, or ApoUyon, we cannot say — most 
probably, howeyer, the latter, for no mortal possessing the ordinary feelings of hmnan- 
ity, to say nothing of taste, could have ^us tortured himself, with the expectation 
of toftoring his readers also. Up to the reception of this article, we had thought that 
sin was a Tery common-place thing ; but we must confess, that if there is any origin- 
ality in it, the writer is certainly entitled to the merit of possessing it It may gratify 
him to know that we have wrapped it neatly up, labelled it highly important, and 
placed it between two fayorite editions of Hiomas Aquinas and Jeremy Taylor— 
ptieocat in pace. 

Thx Gambler's Souloqut is exceedingly graphic, and is worthy of the lips of 
" Deaf Dan** himself, but is still unfit for the pages of our Magazine. As moral and 
accountable men, wc cannot consent that the intricacies of the trade should be thus 
unceremoniously laid open to the eyes of susceptible youth, nor can we, as champions 
of our mother tongue, allow such violations of its purity as are to be found in the out- 
pourings of this bad man's heart We hope sincerely that experience has not been the 
writer's master in portraiture, and that he has not felt 

*• Tbe dew pleaniret of the Tdyet plain, 
The painted tablets, dealt and dealt again,*' 

though the skiH displayed excites our liveliest fears. 

" The Prophbct of the Recluse." " A Historical Drama, in two Acts." In 
the production of this dramatic prodigy, the writer has shown some powers worthy of 
a poet, but some, also, decidedly unworthy. The language is passable, but the con- 
struction of the plot evinces the existence of a faculty which its author would, we fear, 
scarcely claim. His imitative bump is certainly " large** — bo large, in fact, that it 
becomes almost Daguerryan in its workings, in that its productions only want an ap- 
pearance of life and health to counterfeit the original Could he gratify our taste by 
galvanizing this anatomical specimen, and our love of truth, by afiixing another name* 
we might possibly insert it — though we would just hint to the operator the two little 
lines of the Roman — 

M Deneni qui nimboa et non UnitabUe fUmen 
Mn et cornipedom pulsa aUnolarat eqiumua." 

Of the other pieces, too numerous to mention, which have been sent us, some will 
be fnmd in the present number, some, perhaps, in the next, and the remainder have 
« cfept out" 

Sbice the above was written, a communication has been presented, which the want 
of room compels us, very much to our sorrow, to decline. Though destitute of any 
specific title, it contains so much pleasant information, that our own nomenclativa 
powers should have been exercised in its behalf, had the printer been more liberal of 
his ipaee ; and we would, after a slight change in its dress, have gladly adqyted it 
ff» we can ooly gine Jon a slight idMof ito feB«d c1mumI«* 
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It p ur po rtB to be a sort of critical notice of the Oration and Poem latdy delivered by 
certain members of the Senior Claas, though thii notice is, in fiict, merd j an episode 
to the main snliject Said sabject is a historical accomit of these produetiofu, from 
the first years of oar CoUegiate Calendar, and is in substance as follows : 

It appears that, as early as the foundaUon of our institution, it was customary tot 
one of the Seniors, at the close of their final examination, to address the Faculty in a 
Latin speech, which was occasionally responded to by one of this body in English. 
About a century ago. Dr. Dwight [then Tutor) fulfilled this duty, and so much to the 
satisiactioQ of all present, that his retponse was printed, and has since been repuUiiiied. 
After this, however, though the Latin address was continued, the answer was negleet- 
ed, until the Presidency of Dr. Dwight, when Josiah Stsbbdib, Esq. stepped forth, and 
once more a response was made, applauded, and delivered to the printers. Even this 
noble example, however, proved inefficctual, and no man was found so hardy as, by 
following it, to delay for an hour the subsequent exercises, viz. : the making am^ dritikm 
ing of a huge bowl of punch, a custom long since extinct, " Et tie trmmt,*' Ac 
Enraged at such neglect, our Latin widower gave up the ghost, and another cieatioo 
rose, phoBnix-like, from its ashes. The Seniors now procured a room in town, and 
appointed one of their number to deliver a poem to thenuelves. For some time, this 
plan continued, but so much personal invective, and unmanly satire, was at length 
employed by the poet of the day, that the Faculty anticipated CouneiU in voting it a 
nuieanee, and changed the audience to the whole College, the exercises to a well- 
ordered Oration and Poem, and the scene to the ChapeL Thus far the metamorphosis 
rendered them like those at present listened to, but there was one difiRnence, viz.: 
they were not printed. There was, 'tis true, a single exception of a Poem, printed in 
a number of the Christian Spectator ; but, omitting this, until eleven years ago, they 
were none of them ** introduced to the types." In 1833, both the Oration and Poem 
were published, with a Valedictory Hymn, in beautiful style on letter paper, and copies 
were given only to the graduating class. The titles are quaint, and appear on the 
cover in the old Black Letter. They are well worth reading, but our limits totbid 
their insertion. The gradual change which eleven years has wrought, both in the ex- 
terior and interior of these productions, the writer leaves to the imagination of his 
reader, and passes on to a critical consideration of those lately delivered. He eulogizes 
the ** Poem by C W. Camp," in such an unbounded manner, that the modesty of this 
gentleman should oflfer up thanks for our limited space ; and bestows so much qualified 
censure on the " Oration by O. H. Doolittle," that fove of veracity induces us to ofler 
some more, on our own account His criticism is a lengthy one, and one with which 
we personally disagree ; but as our own judgment has no peculiar title to infollibility, 
we will deal fairly by you, and tell you to taste and judge for yourselves. 

And now that this has given us a little sidelong glance at the reviewer's pen, we 
fori strongly tempted to handle it ourselves, and exhibit a few critical gyrations radi- 
ating round the late Anniversary of the ** Yale College Bible Society." Here, as in 
duty bound, we should laud both speeches, speakers, and epeakeee, to say nothing of 
the cAotr— to which last, conscious of oar small mdodbua bump, we should bow and 
aay nothing. Twas sweet, but 

« *Tli pavt, end sll that it bas left beUnd 
la butaneehodweUlagoattaeeair 
Of the toj takaa fancy.** 

BatoQtoTeQiDpaMiQn to all inttiMtod, w« wiU tmt wndwrn tnm thk •ttmtifi 
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fidd« and merely with that the oanse may ever ha^eaa able advocates, and ** la belU 
jciencc** at tuneliil votaries. 



Rbadke, do yoa ever torn over agfain the pages of the past for instruction, or grate- 
Ibl reflections ? If you do, look with me once more at the golden hours which this 
parting month has ushered into etermty. There are many, very many, scenes of 
bright and unalloyed pleasure, which they will present to you again. Our social 
paatimea, our healthful walks or rides, our intellectual recreations, when, book in 
hand, we have drawn ourselves far from this bustling world ; and even our innocent 
day-dreams, where fancy, bedecked in her Sunday suit, has tripped lightly away over 
hill and dale, to the melody of a warm and gushing heart ; all these are the cherished 
apota to which memory retreats with delight From the blended mass of good and ill 
which has iallen to our lot, time has distilled the base aUoy, and has left the pure gold, 
looking even brighter in the distance. Our feelings are none too refined to kx>k back 
with pleasure to the Gkuious Fourth, redolent with the fumes of departed grun- 
powdor, and to its crowd of joyous and smiling faces, and our sympathies, our afieo- 
tMMiB, onr kindlier feelings, all draw new vigor from its retrospect of happiness and 
eoDtent But life is not all joy, and— even we — are not exempted from our share in 
griicf. No, the cup of sorrow, too, has been tasted, and our cheeks are blanched, oar 
voices hashed, and a wave of feeling swells upon the heart, as wo remember that it 
has seen one more of our little band laid in his narrow bed. In the veiy midst of lift 
and jooth, the skeleton hand has been seen, and our tean are inefl^tual to erase its 
writing. But a few days ago, and BURN AP was in our midst, and now the ck>d of 
the ¥aDey rests upon his youthful head. But a few days ago, and a heart warm with 
gSQCRMis fSselings, and buoyant with hope, beat in unison with our own, and now, ita 
polaations have ceased for ever. He whose meny laugh even yet rings in our eara^ 
baa gone to that land " where no work may bo done," and the blast of the Archangel 
ahms can wake his Lethean slumbers. Hie beauties of earth, its soirows and its joys, 
are now to him as though they never were ; and from the fresh earth of his gravo 
comes a voice to as, saying, *' Thou too art mortaL" 

«« Dnst to Iti narrow bouM beaettll^ 
Bool to ita place on big V 

has been ottered in our nudst, and the Sophomore Class have made their first offering 
lo " dost and the worm.*' We weep— 'tis right that we should ; but not as " those 
without hopeJ* There is a place where all may look for consolation, and even we may 
find, vrith poetic KeUe, that 

<• Til aweet, as year bf jear we loae 
Frienda out of algbt, by fUtb to mnat 
Howgrowa in Faradlae our atore.** 

True, it is hard to look with a feding even of resignation upon the sacrifice of one 
so tightly bound to us. FhikMophy may exert its petrifying power upon the heart, and 
reaaon and conscience may whisper that all is ibr the best, bat no resistance can ever 
quell the babbling fountains of the soul. The cflkcing hand of time must be laid upon 
■B en the raool&BCtion will oeaae to retain the iaspressifliia of fomnr to which death 
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ever ^ves birth, and ore the spirit of individual anxiety, and the burninsr thooghti 
which fly beyond this worid to the one on high, can be laid in thoir qmet pravea. Til' 
tlicn, tJie world may roll on in its changeless course — the accustomed voice of old 
acquaintanceship may strike with its wonted music on the ear — bud and Uoeaom 
may load the air with their fragrance, and then fall to the earth in the unvarying 
round of the seasons, but a gloom will still hang over the landscape. One place will 
still be vacant in the hallowed circle— one voice will still be silent in its tuneful baudp 
and the tear of affection will still be dropped at the grave of the cariy dead 

(• Tears for the lorrowful fttely be abed- 
Team for the sorrowful, lean for the dead." 



We have thus brought thee, whosoever thou art that readcst, almost to the i 
nation of our number ; and as it is a good, though somewhat homely maxim, whieh 
charges us not to criticise the bridge that carries us safely over, we would reeomnieiid 
the same silent gratitude to thee. We arc acquainted with the sentence, ** Whatsoever 
thy hand iindeth to do, do it with thy might," but we nowhere recollect any such in- 
junction as regards the tongue, and the lovers of quiet must rejoice over the omisaion. 
Read, reflect, meditate — ^let thy soul commune with itself in " sphrit whiaper$" but 
let not the organ of sense intrude its unsanctificd presence amid thy thoughts. Do 
this and it shall be well with thee ; or, in language perhaps better understood, we will 
wish thee all prosperity in Uie scenes of thine approaching peril. Who can say "mhtii 
changes a fortnight may produce 7 Ah, who ! Tremble, thou invalid, and shake in 
thy shoes, thou of absent habits, for the day of retribution is at hand. Tears and la^ 
mentations will not avail. We pity thee — we sympathize with thee — (eemte tknt w^ 
reverent mnile) — we wish thee good luck ; but farther than that, oar power extendelli 
not 



One word more, and wc have done — and the word is to those only whom it buj 
concern. A week has flown by since we were promised the inspection of a little 
treasure which, thus far, our eyes have not seen. In the silent hours of the nighty 
as we have tossed upon a sleepless couch, it has presented itself to our excited hnej, 
and has appeared in a splendor that reality could scarcely equal. We had hoped, toOp 
that from its jewels might be gathered a few wherewith to encircle the neck of our 
own little bantam, and this was a prospect which we cherished with delight ; but» 
alas, wo were deceived — and the poet spoke truly when he said, 

«< When our sails 
Are filled with happtest winds, then most we need 
Borne beavlnoas to ballast as." 



Friend, knowcst tliou aught of any <* Red Book V* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF PROFESSOR OLMSTED. 

Denison Olmbted was born at East Hartford, June 18th, 1791. 
His ancestors were among the first settlers of the City of Hart- 
ford, having emigrated from the County of Essex, in England. 
His father was a respectable farmer, of moderate, though com- 
petent fortune, but was cut off in the meridian of life, when this 
his third son was only a year old. 

The days of childhood were divided between the village 
school and the labors of the farm, to which he was very early 
trained. At the age of thirteen, he was placed in a country 
store, to be educated to the profession of a merchant ; but, at his 
own solicitation, he was permitted, at sixteen, to exchange the 
life of a clerk for that of a student. He entered Yale College 
in 1809, and graduated in 1813. The two following years were 
passed in New London, in the instruction of Union School, a 
select Academy for boys. In 1815, he returned to College, and 
discharged the office of tutor the two succeeding years, pursu- 
ing at the same time the study of Theology, under the instruc- 
tion of President Dwight. In 1817, he received and accepted the 
appointment of Professor of Chemistry in the University of North 
Carolina— entering upon the duties of the office near the close 
of the year 1818, having occupied the interval in the Laboratory 
of Yale College, as a private pupil of Professor Silliman. 

In this situation, he spent the seven years following, during 
which time he commenced, under the patronage of the Legis- 
lature, a Geological Survey of North Carolina — an enterprise 
peculiarly worthy of note, as being the first attempt of the kind 

▼OL. n. 49 
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ever made in our country. He published the first scientific 
account of the Gold Mines of North Carolina, and made and 
published some original Experiments on the Illuminating Gas 
from cotton seed, a new and copious source of light which, it is 
believed, will one day come into extensive use in the manufac- 
ture of Gas Lights. 

In 1825, on the decease of Professor Dutton, Mr. Olmsted was 
elected to the Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philo« 
sophy in Yale College, since changed to that of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Astronomy, which station he still occupies. 

Professor Olmsted's career as an author began, in 1817, with 
the publication, in the New Haven Religious Intelligencer, of a 
series of Essays, entitled, " Thoughts on the Clerical Profession." 
The same year, he prepared a Memoir of President Dwight for 
the Philadelphia " Portfolio." In 1824 and 5, he furnished the 
papers, above mentioned, " On the Gold Mines of N. C." and on 
the '* Illuminating Gas," &c. for the American Journal of Science. 
Since that time, he has been a frequent contributor to that able 
and valuable Quarterly. He has also furnished for it, as well 
as for the Christian Spectator, the American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, and the New Englander, several Reviews and Biographical 
Sketches. 

His Introduction to Natural Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo., was 
published in 1831, and the Introduction to Astronomy, 1 vol. 
8vo., in 1830. The substance of the latter was given to the 
public, in 1840, in a handsome 12mo., in the popular and at- 
tractive forni of a series of Letters, addressed to a Lady. His 
last Work, if we except the articles in the Quarterly Register 
and New Englander, and a small Work, entitled, " Rudiments 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy," published during the 
past year, was the Life and Writings of his gifted and lamented 
pupil and friend, Ebenezer Porter Mason — a name which bade 
so fair to be one of the brightest stars in the sky of that science, 
which both so deeply and so passionately loved. 

The accompanying Portrait of the Professor is in Mr. Hin- 
man's best style, and is pronounced, by good judges, a most 
faithful and admirable likeness. 
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TOWNSEND PREMIUM. 



A NEW era in the Literary Character of our Institution has, we con- 
fidently believe, commenced with the establishment of the Townsend 
Premium. In stout, manly intellect, in acute, analytic discrimination, 
in clear, sound judgment, in a pure, elevated tasto, in energy and ac- 
tivity of mind, Yale has acknowledged no superior, and but one rival, 
in America. We are sorry we cannot say as much for purity, beauty, 
and classic elegance of style. The above fact inspires us with the 
pleasing hope, that not many College generations will pass away before 
this may be said with truth and with pride. 

" Considerations received to my full satisfaction," as he modestly 
calls it — gratitude, and the warm, filial affection of a generous heart, 
we will say — has prompted a worthy and honored son, Isaac H. 
Townsend, Esq., of this city, of the Class of 1822, to institute a fund 
for the promotion of this important end, — " to encourage the study of 
our National language." We know not how he could with the same 
sain more substantially benefit his Alma Mater. He deserves, and 
will, we are sure, receive the benedictions of every true friend of our 
age-honored Institution, and of an American National Literature. It 
remains now for the members of College to do their duty in the matter. 
If each Class at their entrance upon the labors — or shall we say the 
leisure— of Senior year, when their studios are so much under their 
own control, would devote more time to English Composition, only a 
few, of course, could receive the honors, but all would both greatly 
benefit themselves, and confer honor upon the University, by elevating 
it to its true rank in the department of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettrcs. 

We devote, as will be seen, the greater part of this number to the 
five Prize Essays, the first fruits of this Fund. They were read by 
their respective authors, in the College Chapel, before a large and 
intelligent audience, on Wednesday, June dth, a day which thus 
henceforth becomes one of the grand gala days of College. Tbey 
will speak for themselves. 

By special request, for the convenience of future reference, and as 
a proper introduction to the Essays, we prefix a true copy of the 
Instrument containing the grant, with its acceptance by the College. 



Whereas, Ibaac H. Towjcbend, of the City and County of Now Haven, In the State 
of Connecticut, has executed and delivered to the Coiyoration of " The President 
and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven," a certain instrument bearing date tlie 
10th day of August, A. D. 1843, in the words and figured following, to wit :— 

« To ali People to whom these PresenU shall come— Greetino. 
" KNOW YE, That I, Isaac H. Towxbend, of the City and County of New Ha- 
▼en, ID the State of Connecticut, from my regard for Yale College, and my desire 
farther to encourage the study of our national language in that important institution, 
and for the consideration of ten dollars, and other considerations, received to my iiill 
ntisftetioa of tbs Cofporation of * The President and Fellows of Yale Colk^ in 
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New HaTen,* do hereby give, grant, transfer, and deliver, to the said Corporation, 
one thousand dollars ($1,000) in money. 

" To have and to hold the premises, with all appurtenances, unto the said Corpo- 
ration and its successors and assigns for ever, for the objects and purposes following, 
that is to say : 

" First. The said Corporation shall make loans of the said money in such sums 
and on such terms as it shall deem expedient ; each loan to be evidenced by a note 
or bond in favor of the said Corporation, and every note and bond to be secured by a 
mortgage of unincumbered real estate in the State of Connecticut, of double the 
value of the amount of the note or bond seoulbd thereon : — with liberty to vary, trans- 
pose, and exchange loans from time to time, at the discretion of the said Corporation 
or its agents, for other loans, of the description and security aforesaid ; and with 
power to receive and collect, from time to time, the interests and profits of all the 
loans aforesaid. 

" Second. The said Corporation shall annually pay out the interests and profits of 
the loans aforesaid, in five (5) premiums, of twelve dollars ($12) each, to the authors 
in the Senior Class of the best original compositions in the English language. The 
subjects for the said compositions shall be proposed, from time to time, soon after the 
bep;mning of each academical year ; and all the members of the Senior Class in the 
said College, for the time being, shall have liberty to write for the premiums, llio 
subjects shall be selected by tlie Faculty of the College, unless, in any year or years, 
the Faculty shall consider it expedient to refer to each student the selection of his 
own subject The premiums shall be awarded by the Faculty, or by a conmiittee 
designated by the Faculty for the purpose. No discrimination shall be made among 
the compositions to which premiums shall be awarded. All compositions receiving 
premiums shall be read in public, at a meeting of the members of the College, and, ■ 
as far as practicable, by their respective authors ; and shall then be preserved among 
the papers of the College. 

" Third. The said Corporation shall be responsible for the safe keeping and cor- 
rect management of the fund aforesaid, and shall make good each and every defi- 
ciency or loss that it may sustain, either of principal or income ; so that there shall 
be a full and permanent principal of one thousand dollars, and so that the sum of 
sixty dollars shall be regularly applied each year as aforesaid, under all circumstances 
whatever. 

** In witness whereof, I have hereunto placed my hand and seal, at the city of New 
Haven, this 10th day of August, A. D. 1843. 

ISAAC It TOWNStND." [L. S.] 

And whereas the said Isaac H. Townsend, in connection with the delivery of the 
instrument aforesaid, has paid to the corporation aforesaid the said sum of one thou- 
sand dollars mentioned in the said instrument, upon and for the objects and puiposes 
in the said instrument fully and at large expressed : 

Now THEREFORE KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE FRE8ENT8, That WO, " The President 
and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven," the Corporation named in the instru- 
ment aforesaid, have accepted and received, and hereby do accept and receive the 
said instrument, and the said sum of money therein mentioned : — and we do hereby 
covenant and agree with the said Isaac H Townsend, and his heirs, executors and 
administrators, that wo and our successors shall and will, at all times and forever, 
fully and faithfully keep, observe and perform all the terms and provisions of the in- 
strument aforesaid, by us or our successors to be kept, observed or performed, accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of the said instrument. 

And we hereby direct that this instrument, when executed, be recorded upon the 
records of this Corporation, and then delivered to the said Isaac H. Townsend. 

In witness whereof, we, the «ud Corporation, at the City of New Haven, on this 
17th day of August, A. D. 1843, have hereunto placed our corporate seal and the 
signature of our President 

[Seal of Yale College.] JEREMIAH DAY, PremdenU 

New Havenf Augtut llth, 1843. 
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THE TRUE AIMS OF LIFE 

BY EZIKIBL F. BBLDEN, NEW HAVEN. 

One of the most obvious and curious errors of life, and especially of 
American life, is the inadequate value attached to the present — the im- 
moderate outlay for results several years hence — and the narrow use 
made of to-day. The causes of this error are several. The utter 
vanity of the passing hour, except for repentance, is one of the themes 
overpreached, if it may be said without irreverence, from the pulpit. 
The hoUowness of present pleasure, and aspirations after something 
nnattained, are the diseased iteration and burthen of poetry. The 
paramount importance of forecast, accumulation, and exclusive devo- 
tion to present care, for future leisure and ease, is the engrossing drift 
of all maxims of business. To these causes may be added, the neces- 
sity weighing upon a man of making position for himself, in a country 
where there is no inheritance but of money or land, where a father's 
consequence and honors are of little value to the son, and the urgent 
habit engendered by this of expending the whole strength, mental and 
physical, on worldly prosperity. If we may illustrate it by an humble 
figure, the vehicle which an American builds to conduct him to fortune 
is complete when the wheels are put together. Rather than wait for 
the building of the caniage body, he drives through life standing un- 
comfortably on the axle. 

Reference is not had, in these remarks, to personal comforts aban- 
doned, or to pleasures or luxuries set aside for business. The value, 
even of these, might be worth ascertaining, and a passing estimate is, 
probably, put on them by all who forego them. We speak of the neglects 
of character. We speak of sands which run through the glass of the 
present hour and are never turned back. A book written hastily, may 
be revised and improved. A picture sketched in outline, may be re- 
touched and colored to the fancy. A strange land traveled through in 
haste, may be returned to at leisure and studied with better profit. But 
the steps of life, the opportunities of each successive/hour, are fatally 
irrevocable ; and our present object is partly to show what those op- 
portunities are, and, if thus lost, how irreparable. 

It is extraordinary how, in following out trains of thought on all 
moral subjects, we find the best precepts in Scripture ; and in the ps^ 
Table of " the talents" it seems to us, lies the true instruction on this 
subject. Talents of gold and silver are among the least valuable of 
the dowries which G(^ has provided for his children in this world. 
Whatever gives one human being influence over another, whatever is 
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of the nature of power, is a trust which he that gathers us into families, 
puts into the hands of individuals for the common good. 

Some minds are originally constituted of such strength as to be able 
to sway others ; and this command over the judgments and persuasions 
of mankind is of all talents the most important, and, according to the 
manner in which it is employed, most productive of good or evil. Hence, 
common usage has nearly confined the use of the word talents to this 
one species of power. A mastery in language is another gifY, by which 
some men are enabled to lead others, and that, oftentimes, without any 
distinguished mental powers. Nay, so formed are mankind to be in- 
fluenced where they cannot influence, to take the impression of other 
minds where they cannot communicate the image of their own, that the 
sweet and graceful utterance of even common and borrowed thoughts, 
carries men's convictions and feelings along with it more successfully 
than the strongest intellect and the best language, unaided by the charms 
of the voice. 

The relations in which we stand to each other in society open other 
sources of influence by which we are reciprocally affected and moved. 
The master's superiority causes his example and advice to come with 
weight to a servant. The parent has for many years an absolute con- 
trol over his child. A family name is sometimes of power in a com- 
munity ; and certain professions command public respect. But, not to 
enlarge upon particulars, powers of one kind or other are distributed 
over the whole face of society ; and he that has a friend to whom he is 
dear, a neighbor to whom he is useful, or a fellow creature whose con- 
dition he may render better or worse by looks, speeches, or actions, 
has a talent which he may either improve, or neglect, or abuse, and 
upon the use of which depend his true character and future condition. 

Fluctuating as all the individual component parts of society are, it is 
a manifest proof of a superintending Providence, that the variety and 
relative fitness of its members are uniformly preserved. We cotdd not 
fix upon any individual child as fit for this or that station, or profession, 
or cdUing ; but we should be warranted by experience in pronouncing 
that, in the present generation of children, there will be found every 
power, and all the skill that society needs, or has ever called into ex- 
ercise. No known talent has wholly failed. Some powers, as in poetry, 
painting, and sculpture, are wholly individual — they cannot be commu- 
nicated from one to another — they grow and die with the possessors ; 
yet, in civilized and highly cultivated society, there is never an extreme 
dearth of these powers — they appear to be generally adequate to the 
necessity which there is for them. Like some of the most beautiful and 
fragrant flowers, they cannot be raised from their own seed, but may be 
safely reckoned upon here and there amongst more common plants. 

Such is the care of the great Arbiter of human life, that, while 
there is a sufficient uniformity in human nature to give the race 
a kindred feeling for each other, there shall be a sufficient diversi^ to 
distinguish individuiUs, to make them mutually serviceable, and to 
strengthen the common sympathy of nature by a sense of self-interest. 
And yet, there are those who would war against the very principle of 
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creation, and, while our Maker displays his perfection in the regular 
rariety, the boundless but proportionate differences in his creatures, 
would bend the puny force of human laws to compel a uniformity of 
(aith, a uniformity of mind. Vain and senseless bigotry ! which would 
strike out of nature all but one form, one color ! — which would ex- 
tinguish the eye in the body, and have all head or all arm ! — which 
would amputate all of the mind but one common, one low branch of 
thought ! 

The talents of various kinds which Providence allots to mankind, 
are so many capacities of virtue. It might, indeed, as well be said, that 
they are means of individual improvement and happiness ; but we state 
it thus, because it may be proved that, as society is constituted, no in- 
dividual can improve himself who does not contribute to the advance- 
ment of society, and that no one can be truly and permanently happy 
who is not, according to his measure, doing good to his fellow crea- 
tures. The converse of the latter proposition is equally clear, namely, that 
no one can entirely want happiness whose life is beneficial to mankind. 
And the reason of both propositions will be found to be, that virtue, 
however defined or explained, is nothing else than that course of con- 
duct which is, upon the whole, most for the advantage of the agent, 
considered in connection with other beings. 

Every talent may be reckoned a capacity of virtue, because, in the 
suitable exercise of it, social good is the sure result. No one is bom with 
a talent for mischief. Any power may be perverted to evil ; but as we 
judge of the use and design of a machine, not from its irregularities and 
accidental miscarriages, but from its general operation and tendency, 
so we must estimate the action of that busy creature man, from its 
more ordinary, which is its more easy and natural course. A talent 
ill-employed may seem, on a superficial glance, sometimes advantageous 
to its possessor ; but no one can doubt whether it would not be better 
for him, on the whole, and always better for him as a social being, that it 
should be employed well. Providence has decided the question by 
ordaining that the human powers should wear best and longest in a 
train of virtuous exercise ; an evil affection may act for the moment as 
a powerful stimulant, but in proportion as it quickens, it corrodes and 
enfeebles the facultidl. 

It is not necessary, to constitute a virtuous action, that he who per- 
forms it should, at the moment, weigh all its tendencies, and perceive 
clearly its moral qualities. It is sufficient that he is obejring a habit 
formed and continued under a general sense of its rectitude. The most 
common deeds of our lives may, therefore, be among the most virtuous, 
as they are certainly those which affect most intimately the peace and 
comfort of our families and neighborhood. He that uses tiie lowest 
talent invariably for the good of society, is so far a virtuous man ; and 
the daily laborer, who can scarcely tell what virtue means, may, in the 
tenor of his humble life, be heaping up, by his industry, a treasure of 
virtue against that day when every man shall be rewarded according to 
his deeds. 

In nothing are the wisdom and goodness of Providence more appa- 
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rent, than in the variety of talents allotted to mankind, and in the stin 
lants to every man's cultivation of his own, as his true aims of life. » 
ciety is a beautiful body, but its beauty is not in the perfection of ' 
eye or the hand only, but in every limb, nerve, and feature, every ma 
peculiar talent, whatever it be, brought to its fullest perfection. A 
to our mind,Uhe discovery of what we are capable of, and the developm 
of those edibilities, are the true aims of our present existence ! 



THE NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. 

BT ORRIS 8. rZRRT, BETHEL, CONN. 

New England, in point of political importance, occupies an emio 
station among the great divisions of this country. 

Its invigorating climate, its variety of soil and production, its nu 
fold facilities for internal communication, and its extensive line of » 
coast, present the most powerful incitements to industry and the m 
abundant sources of wealth. 

Neither have these natural advantages remained unimproved. T 
thriving villages and busy cities, the wide-spread commerce, the hap 
governments, and general prosperity of the six Eastern States, aflb 
at once, the simplest explanation of their influence, and the highest < 
comium upon the character of their people. 

Yet, by some strange perversity of feeling or judgment, unfavora 
notions respecting the men, the habits, and the customs existing h< 
are extremely prevalent in other portions of this Union. Prejudic 
engendered by sectional jealousy, and nourished by limited inte 
gence or observation, have been fostered by the skill of the mountebi 
and the wit of the author, till they have grown to formidable dimensio 
and acquired almost invincible strength. To o^ose these sentima 
with a citation of facts, or an array of argument, would be a hope]< 
task — for against such prepossessions, the testimony of the senses i 
the dictates of reason are equally unavailing. It is not our intentii 
therefore, to discuss opinions or combat misconceptions, but, as clea 
as possible, to express what we conceive to be the truth. 

We have said that the pesent condition of the Eastern States affo: 
the highest encomium upon the character of their inhabitants. ^ 
make this assertion, because we believe that no country, or section 
country, can attain and preserve a station of exalted prosperity, unl* 
its people possess great moral and intellectual qualities. To exhibit i 
development of these qualities in the New England character, i 
their happy iniluenee upon the community, is the object of the presi 
essay. 
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The leading trait in this character is religious principle. Not a i 
ceremonial morality, but a genuine Christian influence breathes through- 
oat all the land. We do not affirm that vice has no existence here — 
hiunao nature is incapable of perfection ; but we are not aware of any 
species of crime which is popular in New England. 

The sympathies of society are on the side of truth and rectitude ; 
poblic opinion is based on the Word of God, and he that would despise 
the one must defy the other. The religious principle of these States is 
not mere bigotry, or blind sectarianism. The spirit is alike in all de- 
nominations. Its kindly influence extends to the fallen and degraded, 
wherever they may be found, under whatever banner they may have 
enlisted. While it condemns and avoids guilt, it pities the offender. 
It is a merciful as well as an upright judge. Active at home, it also 
looks abroad for flelds of labor. It sends Sie Missionary to the remote 
isles of the sea, and widens at the same time the domains of Christiani- 
ty and civilization. It is neither cold formality or rigid austerity. It 
heightens the innocent pleasures of youth, and alleviates the toils of 
manhood — renders yet holier the sweet ties of domestic life — gives to 
oki age tranquillity, and makes the grave but the portal to another and a 
better world. Friendship, love, all the gentler and purer aflfections of 
oor nature are strengthened and ennobled by its influence. In the 
fierceness of party conflict, it is not forgotten ; and political excitement 
hath never taught the people of New England to neglect to meet in a 
common temple, to bow before a common altar, and to worship a com- 
mon God. It is no new thing under the sun ; it was transmitted to us 
from the first civilized men who trod these shores. Time has proved 
its value. Neither is it destined speedily to pass away. Its bonds are 
soft as silk, but strong as iron. It is hallowed by reminiscences of by- 
gone days — by the recollections of childhood, and the cherished sen- 
timents of maturer years. In the family circle, and by the family altar, 
it hath fixed its abode ; and so long as men look back with loving re- 
membrance and fond regret to their early life, its power will not dimin- 
ish. Its symbols are the ministers and the house of God ; and its 
voice is heard in the sound of Church bells, which each seventh day 
echo from every mountain and ring through every valley in the land. 
It speaks, also, from the very soil which our fathers tilled, and from the 
pleasant places where they first planted the ensign of civilization. It 
is engraven on the hearts of the people. 

Wherever the true spirit of Christianity prevaib, men speedily be- 
come well informed. Knowledge is the handmaid of religion. Hence, 
arises the general intelligence which prevails throughout New England. 
The early settlers of these States loved education, because they loved 
the Bible. That their posterity should retain their faith inviolate, both 
in principle and action, was the wish nearest to their hearts ; second- 
ary, and subservient to this, was their earnest desire for the diflfusion 
of knowledge. 

They labored alike to promote both these objects. " Side by side 
they erected the school-house and the house of God." Their example 
has survived them, and its power has not ceased to be felt among their 
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descendants. In the forests of Maine, among the mountains of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, along the pleasant valley of the Connecticut, 
everywhere, the fountains of wisdom are opened, and all who thirst may 
drink thereat. Hundreds yearly go forth from our colleges, thousands 
from our academies, and tens of thousands from our village schools. 
The poorest receive instruction as well as the richest ; the farmer is 
not doomed to toil in ignorance, and the mechanic is often as well in- 
formed as the professional man. 

The people of New England are frequently charged with undue 
inquisitiveness, hut we are not satisfied as to the grounds of the accu- 
sation. That they love knowledge, and are not backward in seeking it, 
we freely grant. Truth will not reveal herself without application and 
inquiry. Save us from the man who asks no questions ! He must re- 
main stationary, while his neighbors advance, and before manhood has 
passed, he is a generation behind the age. He does little for himself — 
nothing for the world. His existence is a blank. A nation of such 
men could never rise in the scale of civilization. Science could have 
no attractions for them, art no allurements, literature no charms. Beau- 
ty could excite no admiration in their bosoms, sublimity no awe, power 
no reverence ; the sum of their attainments would be to live, to eat, to 
sleep, and at last to die, unimproving and unimproved. It would be as 
if they alighted on the earth, looked at it for a moment with a gaze of 
stupid wonder, and then vanished into ** Hades and thick night." Such, 
we are grateful, is not the condition of the New England people. 
Possessing much information, they have learned its value, and desire 
its increase. They are not ashamed to ask for it — they are not un- 
willing to impart it freely to others. 

Knowledge is not considered as a treasure, to be hoarded up and 
enjoyed by a few privileged individuals, but as the common property of 
all. The law of the land hath provided that there shall be no monopo- 
ly in this commodity — hath given to all men an equal share in its 
benefits. Instruction is obtained by many different methods : from the 
seminaries of learning, from the public lecturer, and through the com- 
mon medium of books. Reading is a universal habit. By it, the 
youthful imagination is excited, the cares of riper years are alleviated, 
and the listlessness of old age dissipated. We have seen a New Eng- 
land farmer, after his daily toil was ended, sit down by his fireside to 
peruse the histories of Robertson or Gibbon ; we have seen a New 
England mechanic return from the workshop, and, for a while, forget 
his labors in contemplation of the great creations of Shakspeare or 
Milton. 

As the inhabitants of the Eastern States are a religious and intelli- 

Sent people, we should expect to find among them a spirit of free obe- 
ience to the just authority of law. Men possessed of the two great 
characteristics which we have described, are neither calculated to en- 
dure the caprice of arbitrary power, or to rush into the mad vortex of 
anarchy and civil confusion. They would be likely to be, at the same 
timci independent and well governed. Independent, because they 
would know their rights, and consider it a sacred duty to themselves 
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and their posterity to maintain them ; well governed, because they could 
appreciate the value of social order, and understood that to labor for its 
preservation, is in conformity with the will of God. And such we find 
to be the condition of things in New England. There is no country on 
earth where people are more jealous of their liberties — none where the 
proper restrictions of a free government meet with a more ready or 
cheerful submission. To the honest and upright, the bonds of the law 
are almost invisible. The husbandman views his meadows and grain 
fields, assured that the rewards of his labor are secured to him, but for- 
getting that he owes that security to the strong arm of the law. The 
scholar in his study, or the merchant at his desk, fears no violence, no 
injury of life or hmb, but they seldom remember that it is the law which 
provides for the safety of their property and themselves. The greatest 
blessings are often the least observed. The restraints of law, which 
to the well-meaning are thus invisible as threads of gossamer, become 
to the guilty fetters of triple steel, curbing their evil passions, and frus- 
trating their iniquitous schemes. Hence, for this latter class of men, 
New England affords no refuge ; they are glad to flee beyond its limits, 
beyond the reach of its institutions — while the former possess its terri- 
tories in peace, and enjoy its kindly protection. 

The Eastern States have long been distinguished, above other por- 
tiona of this Union, for the industry and enterprise of their inhabitants. 
We need not dwell at length upon these traits of character. Their 
effects are seen in a land rescued from barbarism, and, in the short space 
of two centuries, raised to an equality with the most enlightened na- 
tions of the earth ; in barren wastes converted into fertile plains ; in 
pleasant villages springing up and attaining to wealth and influence 
within the memory of a single generation ; in the hum of busy cities, 
rising toward heaven from places where, a little while ago, no sound 
disturbed the silence of the primeval forest ; in a commerce which 
▼isits the remotest lands, and explores every sea ; in the cultivation of 
our western wilds, and in the diffusion of civilization and Christianity 
among the savage and idolatrous nations of the globe ; at home and 
abroad — in the happiness of the family circle, in the peace of the com- 
monity, in the prosperity of our country. It is natural that industry 
should prevail here — religion, intelligence, the welfare of society, all 
demand it ; and if we have correctly ascribed these latter traits to the 
New England character, we do not well see how the former could be 
wanting. Enterprise serves as its pioneer — seeking out those places 
where its power can be most effectually applied — guiding navigation 
across unknown waters, and sustaining the hardy emigrant through a 
life of danger and privation. 

Frugality is a necessary attendant to successful industry, and, hence, 
a prominent characteristic of New England. This last trait has been 
made the ground of a charge of penuriousness, as we think, most un- 
justly. If it be liberality to waste the products of labor in luxury or 
extravagance — to squander money upon wild and fanciful schemes— 
to lavish treasures indiscriminately upon every object, good, bad, or 
indifferent-— then, we confess, the inhabitants of the Eastern States 
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may not boast of it. But if, on the contrary, it be evidence of really 
enlarged news, to appropriate princely revenues for the support of edu- 
cation — to build houses of refuge for the sick, the speechless, the blind, 
for the unfortunate and afflicted of every description — to send the herald 
of the Cross to every part of the earth — ^then may New England be 
justly proud of what she has done, and is now doing. There is such 
a thing as mistaken generosity, which entangles its unhappy possessor 
in the mazes of popular applause, and consigns him, at last, to beggary 
and an unhonored grave. We desire no such attribute — we prefer that 
frugality which is ike offspring of industry, and the parent of true mn- 
nificence. 

No class of men could possess the qualities which we have enumer- 
ated and, at the same time, be devoid of honesty. Fair dealing is es- 
sential to a long course of successful enterprise. Individuals soon learn 
upon whom they can rely, and they will trust no other. Hence, we 
oonsider the prosperity of the people of these States as additional evi- 
dence of their integrity. Let those who would accuse us of unjust 
exaction, or unrighteous bargaining, ask themselves where is the proof 
of this. They will await an answer in vain. It is a charge originated 
and promulgated by persons of the same stamp as a distinguished in- 
diyidual who lately visited this portion of our country, and after being 
received with the most unbounded hospitality, departed to assure the 
world that our ancient laws, in his estimation, had neither given us 
more enlarged views, or rendered us more upright in our dealings. 
The old adage, " Honesty is the best policy," is well understood here ; 
and we know of no country where the transactions of life are regulated 
more in conformity with its spirit 

We might enlarge upon the traits of New England character — its 
eool, calculating sagacity — ^its fervent patriotism — ^its unwavering cour- 
age and indomitable energy ; but our limited space forbids the under- 
taddng. We think that we have already written enough to show the 
absurdity of many conunon prejudices, to remove some hasty miscon- 
ceptions, and to give, at least, a partial insight into the nature of our 
subject. That the qualities which we have enumerated are such as 
would naturally lead to exalted prosperity, all, we believe, will readily 
grant. That they are rightly ascribed to the people of these Eastern 
States, daily experience will abundantly testify. We may have ^x>ken 
somewhat too favorably, for we were born upon the soil of New Eng- 
land, and bred beneath its skies ; and we have learned to honor its 
customs, to admire its institutions, and to love even its rugged exterior. 
Bvt it needs no friend to write its praises. By its own merits, it well 
can afford to stand or fall. Its sons have done much for the cause of 
▼irtne and knowledge— much for themselves — much for our whole 
eountry — much for the world ; and the gratitude which is felt toward 
them has become a cherished sentiment, which posterity <' will not 
willingly let die." 
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THE PERMANENCY OF MODERN SOCIETY. 

BT EOWAKD k. RAYMOND, CANANDAIGUA, N. T. 

Although no one may reasonably doubt the continuance of the 
present state of society, or see any causes for its retrogression, yet, 
froin the very nature of the case, we cannot tissert its permanency. 
Change and progress have been, and still are, its watchwords. But 
the history of the past exhibits impediments, interruptions, and even 
cessations with which it has met, and we know not but that causes, 
arising in some way out of its now existing constitution, may produce 
revolution and overthrow. By reviewing some parts of its past pro- 
gress, and noticing some of the principal causes which have entered 
into its fluctuations, we shall be the better able to judge of its present 
foundations, and of their stability ; and in doing so, we will take the 
case of those two States that appear in the best light of any of anti- 
quity. 

The first is the Grecian, which presents many of those great cha- 
racteristics that distinguish enlightened society. To whatever causes 
it may be owing, we revert to this as the chosen field, upon which 
learning, eloquence, and the elevated and generous sentiments of hu- 
man nature first displayed themselves. It has been hallowed by the 
mightiest and noblest exertions of intellect and imagination, and by the 
perfect creations of genius and art. In all these, it has proved itself the 
Aima Mater of the world. But, while the national character of her 
sons thus constituted Greece the radiating point of intellectual and po- 
litical superiority, there were elementary defects in her social organ- 
ization, for which there was no remedy but their entire removal, and 
which arose as the offspring of a false religion and false philosophy. 
To us who, in this day, are indebted for our knowledge on this subject 
to revealed realities, it may be a matter of surprise, that a nation pre- 
eminent for mental vigor and penetration, should have been thus tram- 
meled, and that a tissue of fabrications, originating in the base super- 
stition of their predecessors, or in the creative imaginations of their 
own poets, should have received popular credence for so long a time. 
But such was the fact, and the great attempt to change it, resulted in 
the death of the reformer ; and is the expediency or necessity of hav- 
ing moral principle the basis of society a problem for us to solve now ? 
The varied experience of the world leaves this no longer a bare theory. 
But a brief inquiry as to what society is, and the reason of its formation, 
may not be here inappropriate. Evidently it grew out of the funda- 
mental constitution of human nature, and is an association of individuals, 
relinquishing their natural rights as individuals, and henceforth possess- 
ing interests and rights to a certain extent common and equal. And it 
was politically organized to meet the necessities arising out of its own 
corruptions. Hence, its organization, having this object in view, must 
be formed upon moral principles — in no other way can the need be 
supplied by counteracting influences. But such being the express and 
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sole design of all the Tarious forms in which society has ever existed, 
to have incorporated into them no system of morality at all, or a false 
system, is just so far thwarting that design. " No other proof than the 
numerous, full, and explicit declarations of the ancients themselves is 
needed, to show a frightful extent of moral corruption among the 
Greeks," and that this arose from the spirit of their religion, and from 
peculiar Hellenic institutions. With all this was intimately associated 
most of their philosophy. Its advocates, with a few worthy exceptions, 
were involved in the same errors as the people at large. In the words 
of another, "Instead of observation and experiments, t*bey satisfied 
themselves with constructing theories ; and these wanting fact for their 
basis, have only served to perplex the understanding, and to retard 
equally the advancement of sound morality and the progress of useful 
knowledge." Such a union of false religion and philosophy could not 
produce other effects than it did ; and society, in its individual and col« 
lective capacity, deeply felt them. Here was a radical defect, for 
which nothing else could compensate ; and however much we may 
admire the many excellencies with which the Grecian character shone 
forth, we cannot but acknowledge, that it here lacked that dignity of 
elevated principle which belongs to the soul in its most exalted nature. 

Inseparably connected with its social constitution, was its political ; 
and although peculiar in its details to each respective state, one spirit 
animated all. Yet, it was only in times of common emergency that it 
most fully and grandly developed itself. Intestine dissensions, and 
hostile emulations, gradually and permanently overthrew what other- 
wise would have been the fairest fabric of antiquity. Experience, 
philosophy, and patriotism, taught no precept which a misdirected am- 
bition did not annul. In fine, that was, like other barbarous and unen- 
lightened ages, the scene of conquest and continued strife for power — 
when international law and friendship were unknown — when the evils 
and corruptions of idolatry, to the nation and the individual, were not to 
be counteracted by the most refined taste for the beautiful and sublime 
in the works of genius and art. The absence of correct princples, 
which proved so lamentable a deficiency to society in the abstract, per- 
vaded all its institutions ; and it is needless, for our present purpose, to 
inquire into the particular imperfections in the construction and conse- 
quent irregularity in the operation of her political machinery, when the 
broad foundations upon which all governments must rest were so ut- 
terly misconceived. Society and government, originating from the 
weakness and dependence of man, simultaneously and inseparably, are 
equally exposed to corruption and decay ; and so indissoluble is their 
union, that when the purity and stability of the one is affected, the final 
niin of the other is inevitable. 

There must be some vital principle, deeply settled in the internal 
constitution of society, to enable it to meet and withstand the shocks to 
which it is ever liable — ^to impart to it a health and vigor which shall be 
a sufficient safeguard against contaminations from within and without. 
The passions and desires of the human heart, unrestrained by any sense 
of oUigation, are ever ready to burst forth upon it with irreaiatible 
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violence, or insidiously enfeeHle its energies. The rise, progress, and 
decline of the Grecian character furnishes a mournful demonstration of 
this truth. It shows how weak a defense is made against such power- 
ful foes, by human philosophy and legislation unaided. 

If we now turn to Rome, the same great, preserving, strengthening 
principles were wanting in the structure of her social and political sys- 
tems. Let the particular characteristics in each have been as they 
may, here is the ground of the important deficiency. Before the might 
of the Roman arm, the whole earth qyailed ; and yet, within herself were 
elements of dissolution and decay, against which was provided no pro- 
tection. These finally developed themselves, like an overwhelming 
flood, bearing away on its bosom the wreck of former power and grand- 
eur. There was, indeed, intellectual greatness to admire in individuals ; 
but the nation was far from being enlightened, either in the mind or 
heart. Here, rather than in physical strength, is the security of its in- 
dependence — nay, of its existence. Should we, therefore, wonder at 
the result in either case ? Was it not the direct, legitimate consequence 
of a suiiicient cause ? 

We have thus noticed the character and short duration of the basis 
upon which society then stood, in the two most interesting and liberal 
States of antiquity. 

Let us now consider principles wholly opposed to the former, and 
upon which modem society is founded. 

The political movements that had been making during the middle 
ages, were, in truth, only preparing the way for the ameliorating influ- 
ences of Christianity on Western Europe. The Feudal system, the 
most prominent social institution of the times, however oppressive and 
unjust in its immediate operations, was, in fact, the chief preservative 
against consolidated monarchies, whose existing character would hare 
guarantied no protection to their subjects but slavery. By the exist- 
ence of independent Barons, whose united forces could at any moment 
successfully encounter the attempts of government, it was rendered 
unable to effect this, and, moreover, was compelled to yield continually 
to their demands. There are two distinct forms in which central 
power resides^-one, where an individual will is superior to all others — 
the other, where the public will, " the result of mutual concurrence," is 
supreme. Neither of these do we find at this period ; and the system 
of which we are speaking, tended directly to crush all efforts to estab- 
lish either. Hence, a scheme, which the private interests of individuals 
led them to devise, became a balance wheel to check the otherwise too 
great condensation of power, on the one hand, and the premature ascend- 
ancy of democratic principles on the other. The combined operation 
of moral and political causes was silently revolutionizing society, and 
moulding its chaotic elements gradually into a new and glorious consti- 
tution, that was to possess a character, and rest upon a foundation, dif- 
ferent from any that had preceded. It was a slow and unceasing pro- 
cess, yet one fully commensurate with the mighty result to be effected— 
a process which was to continue from age to age, working out the pro- 
gressive developments of that result, and leaving them eastanped upon 
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each. Here was the germ of future civilization ; and thus, the soil in 
which it was to be planted was prepared to receive the light and warmth 
of the sun of Chrbtianity. Here we see the new principle, that had, 
as it were, sprung up a second time in the sixteenth century, begin- 
ning to be incorporated into our social and political systems, forming 
the grand distinction between this and preceding times — a distinction, 
too, so important as cannot fail to arrest our attention to its nature and 
effects. Whatever faults there may have been in the government and 
legislation of those ancient Republics, their overthrow can be easily 
traced back to the want of all true moral principle in the people, and, 
especially, were deleterious influences from such a source felt in a 
papular government. But, as the individual needs the dictates of en- 
lightened conscience to restrain the power of passion in the soul, and 
to impart a strength which shall make it impregnable to all the assaults 
of vice, so society, upon this same basis, may encounter all its enemies. 
This is the position of modern society — its great conservative principle 
is an acknowledged obligation to revealed duty. 

The law that Christianity has introduced, is that of peace and brother- 
hood between man and his fellow. It has brought with it happiness, 
the great end of all human concerns to the individual and the nation, 
and that, not unsatisfying and temporary, but coming up from a pure, ex- 
haustless fountain. It quenches the energy of consuming passion in 
the soul, and leads it on to successive elevations, until it clothes it with 
its own inherent majesty ; and while thus conquering and purifying the 
h^art, it quickens into vigorous action all the mental faculties, and pre- 
pares the way for the march of improvement and discovery in every 
branch of knowledge. Its aim and end, in all respects, is to exalt 
human nature — to invest it with the dignity and sublimity that belong to 
its own Infinite Author. To what other cause can we attribute the 
contrast between the present and the past ? Not simply to the idea that 
each successive age must be in advance of its predecessor, in time and 
character equally, and that thus the goal of the one becomes the starting 
point of the other ; or that there is a natural law of progress in society, 
resulting necessarily from its constitution, " which in the upheaving 
from age to age of principles and events, and the advance of civiliza- 
tion," is disconnected with extraneous influences instilled into it by the 
spirit of Christianity — this the unity and philosophy of history does not 
substantiate. It cannot but produce, then, upon society effects that are 
consonant with its high character ; and thus its own renovating, con^ 
servatory spirit has been infused into it — a spirit too mighty, too great, 
to yield supremacy to any opponent. Here rests the law. Springing 
up certainly and only from such a source, ought we to wonder at its 
sustaining, defending power 1 It stands forth as the living, acting per- 
sonation of these moral principles ; and hence, as their representative, 
it is the safeguard of the health and existence of socie^ ; but take 
away these, and their influence on the conduct of men, and abstract law 
is a dead letter. Thus, that deficiency in having some preservative 
against the corruptions, dissensions, and consequent decay which we 
have seen in the best, morally and politically, regulated States of anti- 
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quity, is in our day fully supplied ; and the causes from which they fell, 
are now counteracted by principles that are engrafted into our social 
and civil organizations, which we know cannot be permanently sabdued. 
Hence, we have no reason to fear a relapse into primitive darkness, 
mental and moral. Revolutions are to be expected, but those only that 
will usher in a still brighter day ; and while change is impressed upon 
society, it is iia glory that unceasing progress is likewise. As time and 
improvement are thus continually bearing us onward and upward, each 
successive step places us on a surer foundation — this is this stability of 
change. 

If, from the elevation we have now attained, we look back upon the 
past, human weakness is the great lesson taught in the varied scenes 
and actors which rise before us — ^that when man relies on his own un- 
aided powers, he must fall ; yet, we see, for our instruction, in that final 
issue, the evident operations of distinct causes. 

As man advances morally and intellectually, so does government. 
These three great constituent elements of society must be inseperable, 
for the permanence of either ; and it was reserved for us, in this day, to 
witness the realization of the most ardent hopes of the philanthropic 
statesman — the union of government and freedom. However defective 
our system may be, it has a foundation like none other ; and let it be 
the glory of our age, that we have advanced even thus far, and that 
future ages may revert to it as the memorable epoch in their history, 
while they succeed each other in that progress which has no goal. 



POETRY, ORIGINALLY A SACRED PRINCIPLE, AS INDICATED BY 
ITS EARLY HISTORY. 

BT HOLLU KOMKLL, BINGHAM, MIINK. 

If we may regard as real the representations of the inspired poet, 
man's first awakening into existence was hailed with the hymn of the 
" morning stars," as they *' sang together'' the praises of the great 
Creator. There was heard the adoration of religion and the melody of 
song. These falling, as we may say, thus in unison upon his opening 
spirit at its birth, left in it the tinge of their commingled influence, to 
become thenceforth connubial elements of the human soul ; or, in 
whatever manner these two principles were communicated, certain it 
is, man, in his nature, is no less truly a poetic than a religious being. 
In all time, wherever he has been found, however groveling and de- 
generate, still have religion and poetry unequivocally manifested their 
co-existence within him. The one, with sovereign attitude, command- 
ing the soul's obedience to some Supreme Power, imminent to punish 
veL. DC. 51 
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and destroy, as well as to bless and save ; the other, in gentler mood, 
wooing the heart to love and adoration, and, accompanying man through 
all the scenes of life, seeking to cheer him in sorrow, to prolong and 
repeat his joys, and to gild even his fears with the iris-hues of hope ; 
and when, by the light of truth, the path of virtue has been revealed, 
strewing the asperities of the way with flowers, and calling up visions 
of beauty to beckon the pilgrim onward. 

That such is the dignity and office of poetry, is often overlooked. 
Some, even of high repute in literature, have gravely doubted whether 
the dreams of superstition and the fables of mythology be not more con- 
genial with the spirit of poesy than the truths and glories of the Christ- 
ian religion. 

Without confining our attention particularly to that inquiry, it will be 
the purpose of this attempt to consider, in a general manner, the chief 
aspects in the moral history of poetry, down to the commencement of 
the Christian era, noting such indications as may appear of the original 
sacredness and design of the poetic principle. 

Especially important to our subject is the history of that peculiar 
people the Hebrews. Deriving their lineage immediately from the 
first pair, and acknowledging even no civil statutes, other than the re- 
velation of the Creator, among such a people, we may confidently look 
to find the inherent principles of the soid most truly and distincUy de- 
veloped. And in this original community, poetry, the learned assure us, 
was employed, even before the Mosaic age, as the language of adora- 
tion and religious truth. 

Their proverbs, and " sayings of the wise," extant, from the remo- 
test period of time, were, in their kind, poems, conveying moral precepts 
and decrees of divine law, in such form as should best recommend 
them to the memory. In poetry were rehearsed the works and attri- 
butes of Jehovah. It was, too, the remembrancer of solemn transactions, 
and the prophetess of future events ; and over the bleeding sacrifice, 
it was the priestess of truth, to kindle and feed the flame of devotion. 
Thus were worship and singing observed in unison at our earliest 
notice of human society. 

And pursuing our subject through the subsequent vicissitudes in the 
history of this people, we may say, first, amid the general apostasy of 
Israel, poetry continued true to its mission. It would not utter the 
harsh notes of murmuring and complaint, and but feebly, at best, would 
it ever chant the praises of strange gods. At such times, it fled to the 
bosoms of the Prophets, and there abode to mourn over the ingratitude 
of Israel, entreating to repentance, and denouncing the fearful vengeance 
of Jehovah. To we last, we hear its voice, deprecating the approach- 
ing evil, and chiding the perfidy of " a foolish people and unwise,'' who 
" desert the God that made them, and despise the rock of their salva- 
tion" — now weeping in secret places, and, replete with holy indigna- 
tion, calling upon the heavens and the earth, and pleading its cause 
before the mountains and the hills — and now awakening '* the sublime 
of desolation," while it proclaims to the rebellious city its impending 
doom— when Jehovah shall " stretch over it the line of devastation and 
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the plummet of emptiness,* wiping Jerusalem, and turning it upside 
down." 

But the solemn warnings of prophecy were unheeded, and the im- 
pending vengeance fell. Jerusalem was ravished by the Gentile, and 
Israel became a bond-slave to his enemies. Then the proud spirit of 
the Jew was at length humbled, and in tears of penitence and grief, he 
consecrates anew his vows of eternal devotion to Zion ; and poetry, 
silent during the period of his rebellion, now wells up freely from his 
deep heart. By the rivers of Babylon they sat them down and wept, 
and the burden of their plaintive song was ever, " If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem ! — If I prefer thee not above my cbief joy." And throughout 
the term of their humiliation, whether the afflicted people breathed 
forth their supplications to the God of Zion, that he would " return and 
visit his vine ; " or the captive prophet consoled them with the assure 
ance of his care, whose benevolence was more tender and constant 
than the yearnings of maternal affection ; or turned him to denounce the 
vengeance of heaven upon their proud oppressors ; or kindled into 
rapture at the bright visions of glory in the future, when the days of 
their mourning should cease, and Jehovah be their everlasting gude — 
in these, and in all instances, wherever the sacred spirit of religion 
breathed, there still was heard the melodious voice of poesy. 

Thus was it during the days of their captivity ; and when these were 
accomplished, and the bonds of the oppressor were loosed, this "faculty 
divine" was none the less called into sacred requisition. As their 
fathers, on the banks of the sea, whose waters had parted to cleave 
them a passage, had raised their triumphal song to Him whose wrath 
had " consumed their enemies like stubble," who " did blow with his 
breath, and they were covered in the sea," so they, arrived once more 
at Zion, hymn anew the praises of the God of Jacob, who " heard their 
cry in trouble, and saved them out of their distresses," " breaking the 
gates of brass, and cutting the bars of iron in sunder." And when the 
tyrant of Babylon was smitten, and his " g\oT^ brought down to the 
dust," the sacred Muse took up the theme, and in the sublimity of her 
strain the hills and the cedars of Lebanon rejoice at his fate — ^hell from 
beneath is stirred at his coming — the ghosts of departed kings rise up 
to insult him — and Jehovah himself exults over his destruction. 

Reinstated in their native land, religion is again enlarged into per- 
fect liberty, and endowed with ample means of exercise. Poetry 
abounds. The sacred Muse, ever venerated in the hearts of the holy, 
is now invested with royal dignity, and the King of Israel is the prince 
of song.f No less than four thousand singers are appointed, whose 
life-long vocation it is to officiate in the temple and perform the sacred 
hymns. And on all the occasions of life — the array of battle, the 
anointing of a king, the nuptial feast, and the funereal train, whatever 
religion acknowledged and hallowed, over it poetry lingered and sang. 



* Variations from the common translation arc from Bishop Lowth. 

t The writer here had his mind upon pkUomtphieal rather than ehromlogical trvth. 
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It was the vehicle of the words of wisdom. The son of Abraham was 
blest with its influence in all his private conditions. It had a triumphal 
ode for his joy, a consoling lay for his grief. It moaned over his couch 
in the hour of affliction, and sang an hymn of praise at his recovery. 
In war, it allured him to hide his fears beneath the pavilion of the God 
of Sabaoth, and when peace came, lifted his heart in thankfulness to 
Salem's King. 

All that is terrific and sublime in the scene of a drowning world, in 
the flames of Sodom, and in the thunders of Sinai — and all that is 
gentle and fair in the sweetest smiles of nature, and in the holy faith- 
fulness of love, were alike the themes of its hallowed discourse. For 
Israel's Muse partook of the nature of Israel's God, who, while " he 
rides on the wings of the wind," and " maketh the mountains to tremble 
at his voice," heedeth the ravens when they cry, and adorns the lilies 
of the vale. 

Thus, among this primitive and chosen people, was poetry the con- 
sort of religion — languishing away in the apostate heart, and awaken- 
ing to life and sublimity only when that heart returned to allegiance 
and holiness ; and ever, in the days of Zion's prosperity, cherished as 
a sacred principle meet to be enshrined in the sanctuary of God. 

If we turn, next, to the Gentile nations, we shall there also perceive 
intimations of the original sacredness of poetry. From them, all light 
of revelation was removed. Still, of the truth of their high original 
some record, whose purport they could not clearly decipher, was writ- 
ten indelibly within them. Like the Maid of the Enchanted Isle, who 
retained ever the dim remembrance of brighter scenes in some forgotten 
period of the past, so did the inmost spirit of the bewildered Gentile un- 
ceasingly testify of a primeval idea of purity and truth, even long after 
it had lost the wisdom to account whence that notion was derived. To 
this idea his better nature eagerly turned, and sought to love and adore. 
He built it shrines, and named for it gods. Unto it he paid his vows 
and oflered sacrifice. These were the promptings of religion. Then, 
that purity and truth h6 labored to express in words of befitting beauty 
and sublimity; and that was the eflbrt of poetry ; or rather, perhaps, we 
should say, these darkling ceremonies of worship, combined with song, 
had been delivered to them through successive generations, even from 
Eden and Mount Ararat, and their continuance forever secured by 
the immortality of the religious and poetic principles. 

Accordingly, at our earliest knowledge of these nations, poetry was 
employed only for sacred purposes. The true religion was lost from 
among them, and the Muse, forlorn of her proper spouse, wandered 
singing hymns and chanting vain orisons about the fanes and temples, 
wherein was said to be enshrined a deity. She was found at sacrificial 
altars, and in the sepulchral procession, and wherever the name of re- 
ligion was invoked, participating in the fabulous oblations, and straining 
bewildered notes over unhallowed incense. 

Eternal truth, the prototype of their ever inward idea of the pure and 
perfect, was hidden to them behind an impenetrable veil. Only its 
consort poetiy was discovered ; and so divine were her lineaments, so 
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celestial her voice, her mien so like a deity, at first they only gazed, 
listened, and venerated ; but by degrees, through long exile from her 
conjugal spirit, her pristine glory began to wane away. Familiarity 
was dissipating the awe that invested her ; even worship was swallow- 
ed up in admiration, till at last they forgot the divinity of her nature in 
the ravishment of her song. No longer, now, was she a daughter of 
Zion, striking her harp to the high praises of Jehovah ; but rather Mel- 
pomene, with her buskins and dagger, or a Proserpine, gathering 
flowers in the hapless plains of Enna. 

Still was she beautiful. For unholy hands had arrayed her, as it 
were, in Tyrean purple, and decked her bosom with pearls ; and, prac- 
ticed in the school of the Graces, the music of her motion was complete. 
Intoxicated with delight, the idolatrous multitude abused her charms, 
to ennoble ever unhallowed scene of terrestrial passion. She must 
frequent the banquets of Venus, and debase her song to the gross and 
prurient ears of lust. She must grace the revels of the Wine-God, and 
mingle her delicate voice with the bowlings of the infuriate bacchanal. 
And when the sound of battle was heard, they espoused her to steel- 
clad Mars, and Amazon poetry, stiff with the panoply of war, must 
sound a martial note, and forth to 

*' The tumult and the rage of fight" 

Yet was she often noble, even in slavery. At times, as if revolting 
from her masters, would she mount heaven-ward and sing of " the 
wandering planets," and " the rolling spheres," and of " the serene om- 
nipotent Father,'' in strains worthy her divine original. Sometimes, 
too, she would choose a tender lay, and discoursing to the better feel- 
ings of the human heart, evoke thence emotions of such azure purity as 
would not stain an angel's bosom ; and always she seemed most content, 
and her song was sweetest and loftiest, when the theme was nearest 
to truth and virtue, and the majesty of God. 

Thus, both with the Jew and the Gentile, was poetry, in the begin- 
ning, eminently religious ; and thus, through all the various conditions 
of £ese ancient people, as if evincing the peculiar congeniality of the 
two principles, has poetry most freely and fully developed ite power 
when in intimate alliance with religion. 

Meanwhile, over the Gentile world, particularly with the erudite 
Greek and jnroud Roman, art and study had exhausted their cunning to 
humanize the divine nature of poetry, and transmute her intrinsic 
sanctity into the more familiar graces of a choral nymph ; and, culti- 
▼mted by long eflbrt, this violent perversion had even grown into stabil- 
ity, till now scarce a trace of her original sanctity could be descried. 
Israel, too, had again relapsed into the sluggishness and delusion of 
sin. The Prophete had passed away ; and the rehgion of the Temple, 
though refulgent with gold, and inscribed to the true God, was but a 
rigid cadaverous form. The quickening spirit had departed, and with 
it, poetry had expired. Only her name and her songs were preserved 
in the record of the past. With all else pertaining to the human soul, 
it lay, groveling and debased, beneath the desolating blight of sin. 
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Then came the era of Redemption. And lo ! again religion and 
poetry, united as in the beginning, return to heal and sanctify the 
human race. At his creation, the Angels had seized their harps, and 
taught the notes of poetry to man. Those Angel-tones had languished 
away, and, buried amid the discords of passion, were long since lost 
from the earth. And now, upon the advent of the Great Restorer of 
mankind, again the heavenly choir descend, and renewing that primal 
strain, open the Christian era with a song. 

In the privacy of midnight, when all profaner noises were hashed, 
over the solitary plains of Bethlehem they hovered, and again, as at 
first, " sang together for joy," adding now most of all, " Peace on earthy 
for unto you is bom a Saviour,'^ This, would they teach, should be the 
theme, this the inspiration of all future songs. Ahready had its prelude 
been chanted from the inspired lips of Elizabeth and Mary, when, pre- 
monished by the Angel-visit, they mused over the approaching advent 
of Elias and the Christ ; and anon aged Simeon clasped the Messiah in 
his arms, and poured forth his soul in the same exulting strains. 

Nor was the world now left to the precepts of holy men, or the en- 
sample of Angels alone, to learn the divine dignity of poetry. That 
truth the Great Teacher himself, in his prophetic monitions, and les- 
sons of filial confidence, often vindicated ; and as his mission was in- 
troduced with teaching his disciples to pray, so, at its close, he blended 
his voice with theirs, and " sang an hymn." And, allying the exercise 
to that sacrament ordained to perpetuate the remembrance of man's 
redemption, he forever consecrated poetry with the new baptism of 
Christianity, and appointed it his mission, to sing the truths and bless- 
ings of the Gospel. Accordingly, during those early days of the parity 
and grandeur of the Christian religion, amid the working of miracles, 
the gift of tongues, and the solemn voice of prayer, the Disciples failed 
not to commune together with "psalms and hynms^ and spiritual 
songs." 

Thus, was poetry in the human soul at the first connate, and ever 
after intimately linked with the religious princi{de. And although most 
artfully embellished among the nations ignorant of the true God, per* 
haps for the very reason that they knew nought else so divine and true on ^ 
which the heart might indulge its worship ; still, despite of all the 
ornaments and graces of art, it has ever fallen beneath the perfection of 
its power, save when hallowed and sustained by the religion of Jehovah. 
And thus has the spirit that sanctifies approved itself no less eiScacions 
to refine the affections, and elevate the soul, to the lofty mood of poetry. 
For it is the holy heart, inditing sentiments of eternal truth, that has 
reached at once the tenderest lays and the sublimeat heights of sons. 

And, we may add, in later times, under the Christian dispensation, 
in Italy, in Spain, or in England, even to our day, the proudest, the 
most god-like efforts of the Muse, have been when the theme was re- 
ligious and the poet a Christian. And when time is no more, heaven 
mbove would want its richest joy, its highest glory, without the song of 
" Moses and the Lamb." 



I 
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THE CONNECTION OF COMMON SENSE WITH LITERARY 
EXCELLENCE. 

BY JONATHAN WHITE, EANDOLPH, MAMk 

With many discordant opinions respecting the precise signification 
and office of common sense, philosophers usually concur in assigning 
it a very subordinate rank in the mind, or altogether denying its exist- 
ence as a distinct innate faculty. In general acceptation, however, it 
has a definite and comprehensive meaning. It may be considered as 
the ordinary judgment of mankind in reference to matters of expedi- 
ency, implying such a practical knowledge of the world, and such a 
quick sense of propriety in the regulation of the conduct, as can result 
only from an habitual estimation of things and events as they are. 

The importance of this-Hftculty in the common transactions of life, 
none are disposed to ball in question. Its agency may be traced in 
the multiplied instances of prompt and decisive action which determine 
the success of every enterprise, while they necessarily exclude any 
conscious process of reasoning; and notwithstanding its operations, 
from their frequency and certainty, come to be almost as unnoticed as 
the beatings of the heart, the stigma which invariably rests upon any 
violation of its dictates clearly evinces the conviction of mankind in 
regard to its connection with the welfare both of individuals and of 
society at large. But when we turn to the higher vocations of litera- 
ture, the case seems quite reversed. The works of great, inventive 
minds are claimed to be things of another order, in the production and 
judgment of which, little occasion can be afforded for the exercise of a 
faculty inherent as well in the lowliest as the most exalted intellects. 
Men eminent in letters oven, have not been unwilling to arrogate to 
themselves the distinction implied in this notion, and have contributed 
not a little to confirm and perpetuate it. Genius, receiving from the 
same source direction and character, has often been seduced to an utter 
alienation from society, while society in turn, not without compassion 
for its lot, has left it to move about in a world of its own creation, un- 
real and unrealized ; indeed, so eloquently have critics pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of its errors, its exemption from all laws which obtain among 
ordinary minds, that eccentricity, nay, utter recklessness of the first 
principles of prudence, have come to be very commonly regarded as 
not merely a casual evidence of it, but an essential element. It may 
not be unprofitable to consider briefly whether these opinions have 
foundation in the nature of things. 

Literature, it would seem to be scarcely necessary to observe, is 
worthy of attention only so far as it exerts a practical influence upon 
human life. To regard it as a mere repository of thought, or an em- 
bodiment of passive principles, destitute of any power to moive the 
reason or the passions of men, is to degrade it infinitely below its 
rightful position in respect of dignity and importance. Most pemicioai 
are the consequences of such a mistaken idea, to both literature and 
people ; its whole tendency is destructive of that fiuhioaiag inineiice 
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which should be exerted by each upon the other. For whUe men of 
letters display their brilliant conceits as pictures to be gazed at, and 
truth itself is an idle trophy, won by hard conflict with ignorance and 
error, it is not wonderful that the rest of mankind look upon their 
boasted achievements as upon the " rattling twigs and sprays of win- 
ter, which afford neither food nor shelter." Not so; thoughts are 
properly instruments of action, and are valuable only as they manifest 
themselves in the accomplishment of specific results ; truth is earnestly 
and consistently sought by the greatest minds, because it is felt to be a 
living, energizing principle, which, once brought to light, will live on 
and act for ever. An action, therefore, is as truly the ultimate end of 
intellectual exertion, as of physical. Between the external forms, in- 
deed, under which it is manifested, and the immediate purposes for 
which it is put forth in the two cases, there may be no comparison, yet 
its essence is the same in both ; it is an action still exerted, directly or 
remotely, upon human nature as its subject. Hence in the very quali- 
ties, by reason of which the common affairs of life demand a steady 
and rational view of the end proposed to be accomplished, a ready per- 
ception of the best means, and a skillful adjustment of these to Tary- 
ing circumstances ; in a word, the full and legitimate exercise of com- 
mon sense, in precisely these qualities we discover a close analogy 
between the operations of active life and the operations of the mind ; 
and nothing can be more irrational than to endeavor to secure efficiency 
in one by spuming those powers and faculties which, above all others, 
are acknowledged to be needful to ensure it in the other. 

In the conduct of literary attainments, however, the importance of 
common sense is not to be estimated solely or chiefly by the results of 
its direct and independent operations. It acquires peculiar prominence 
and value from the relations which it sustains to the higher intellectual 
faculties ; for, by rendering available the stores of learning, by giving 
stability to the achievements of reason, and restraining the excesses of 
imagination, it vastly promotes the success of efforts which it is in- 
competent to produce. And when we reflect how often the noblest 
endowments bestowed upon m|in are, for all purposes of usefulness, 
utterly subverted by a single wrong direction, it would seem impos- 
sible to conceive the genuine influence of common sense to be su- 
perseded by the presence of other the most brilliant and vigorous 
powers. Indispensable, therefore, is its agency to the formation of a 
sound literary character. The keen sensibility, the ardent enthusiasm, 
the habit of solitary meditation, and the intense devotedness to an in- 
dividual pursuit, which constitute the perfection of such a character, 
are but too justly reproached with a tendency to extravagance and 
error, when unaccompanied by an ordinary judgment. The very full- 
ness of power of a creative mind is its peril. The vividness of its 
own conceptions too often serves to exclude those rational views of 
their relations to the realities of the outer world, and that sympathy 
with the feelings and opinions on which they are to act, which form 
the proper stimulus of the mind, without which it loses its healthy 
tone of action and becomes the mere creature of impulse and caprice. 
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The man of genius, who has shaken off the trammels of sense and 
custom and become a law unto himself, may, indeed, produce works 
valuable for their incidental and subordinate excellences, but there re- 
mains no security that the object of his labors will not wholly fail of 
accomplishment. The (mbecility of ill balanced intellect is betrayed 
in all its productions ; incompleteness and incongruity are the indubitar 
ble traces of their origin. We need only refer, for familiar examples, 
to the virtuous corsairs of a Byron and the grossly material spirituali- 
ties of a Shelly. It matters very little, moreover, that the world be 
assured, again and again, that such impossible abstractions are no vio- 
lations of good taste, and are replete with individual conceptions of 
transcendent beauty ; not careful to answer in these matters, it still as- 
serts the prerogative of judging by its own standard of common sense ; 
a very reasonable standard, surely ; for, what intuitive truths are in 
philosophy, such are the dictates of common sense in literature. They 
are first principles, and necessarily lie beyond the decisions of taste, 
at the foundation of all enduring excellence. To its own sufficient 
cost, therefore, does self-sufficing genius, arrogating to itself special 
immunities, set these principles at naught. If, disdaining to stand in 
the old ways, and see which is the right and good way and walk there- 
in, it recklessly pursue a devious course, arraying against the authority 
of ages the fancies of a day, and trampling in its scorn on the world 
and the world's precepts, it must reap the bitter reward, the world's 
contempt. Nor is this unjust. For what do they, but trifle with the 
understanding and grossly insult the self-love of mankind, who, in their 
works, dwell avowedly and exclusively on the possession of mysteri- 
ous powers, by reason of which they bless themselves from all alliance 
with their race ! 

In addition to the utility of common sense in securing reasonable- 
ness to the aims and certainty to the eflbrts of men of letters, we ob- 
serve, also, that in respect of practical knowledge, it affords high van- 
tage ground which cannot well be abandoned. Presenting ever the 
realities of things in their natural and obvious relations, it leads to a 
ready perception of general principles, which are otherwise attainable, 
if at ail, by much painful experience. Especially to that deep insight 
into the nature of man, as well as that sagacious mode of observing 
the great objects of his thoughts and absorbing interests of his life, so 
essential to the purposes of literature, no qualification is of more avail 
than the lively sympathy which common sense establishes between 
man and his fellow-men. To what absurd and difficult means does not 
the author frequently resort, in order to arrive at those simple truths 
respecting human nature, which are perfectly within the grasp of com- 
mon judgment, or lie open to observation, so that he who runs may 
read ! Turning his mind inward upon itself, he labors with the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm of a solitary artist, to determine, by mere efforts 
of intelligence, all possible modes of existence, and subject them to 
the arbitrary canons of an ideal system. The objects of sense, all 
that is grand and lovely in the external world or in the actions of men, 
are dimly seen through the distorting medium of his visions, which are 
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fashioned not after the etemanl patterns of nature, but according to the 
traits of his own individuality. Now if there is en element which 
should preeminently characterize the views and principles, we do not 
say of the historian, the critic and philosopher, but of the orator and 
the poet, whose object is to strike those chords which shall vibrate 
throughout the universe of rational being, it is the element of univer- 
sality ; and this, both reason and experience teach us, is not to be at- 
tained where intellectual labor is resolved into one all-engrossing effort 
of consciousness. It does not result from the attempts of an individual 
mind to fathom itself, nor from the anatomy of a single human heart, 
even though such anatomy bring to light the whole range of passions 
disembodied. It can result only from an habitual common sense ob- 
servation and common sense interpretation of human nature ; without 
these, impassioned eloquence and the " vision and faculty divine" are 
idle gifts. We are far from meaning, by this, to aver that poets and orators 
are to seek inspiration by mingling with the world and its affairs ; that 
they n)U8t not often retire from the " garish light of day," to meditate 
profodndly within the solitude of their own minds. But to attempt, by 
the aid of introspection alone, to portray just expressions of the emo- 
tions and passions of men, as they are developed in social life — as 
well might the painter task himself to depict the clouds in their ever 
^changing forms and hues, by a rigid application of the laws which gov- 
ern light and vapor ! 

The mind, it is true, is said to create ; but it creates of materials 
already existing. The world, with its innumerable objects of beauty 
and grandeur, awakening kindred emotions in all ; real life, with its 
joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, experienced alike by all, these 
furnish the substance, imagination only the varying form. Surely, then, 
it were the part of wisdom, that men of even the loftiest intellect, 
since they can hope to influence universal mind only through the me- 
dium of * things that do appear,' should seek to contemplate these in 
some measure as their less gifted fellow-beings contemplate them ; 
ehould cherish those feelings and faculties which most nearly assimi- 
late them to their race. It was not by endeavoring to compel oniver- 
sal suffrage to ideal and conventional forms, that Uie sculptors of an- 
cient Greece gave to the world perennial models in their art. The 
spontaneous thoughts and emotions of men, no less than the manifold 
aspects of nature, were made their study, till the sublime creations of 
their genius were but the bodying forth of the condensed judgment of 
mankind. Such is the condition of immortality in works of art, works 
which overwhelm the mind at a single glance and command assent ; 
how important is it, then, that the productions of literature which, to 
be appreciated at all, must be understood, should give language to the 
unwritten thoughts and boundless aspirations which exist in every the 
most unlettered mind ; in other words, that they be founded on the 
deep-seated, unchangeable principles of common sense. Is it objected 
that in this way literanire becomes imitative and superficial ? We an- 
swer, it is when common sense breaks over the bounds which an arti- 
ficial taste would prescribe, when it exposes narrow views and tran- 
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sient modes of thought, when it imparts dignity and meaning and vigor 
to the workings of the mind, it is then only that originality can char- 
acterize the productions of intellect. Real existences, emotions, and 
passions, whose variety is profound as it is endless, afford ample scope 
for the highest powers of creative genius. The orator may exalt and 
expand and vivify, with Promethean heat, the profoundest elements of 
the soul ; the poet may clothe in sublimest imagery all that is tender 
and terrible in our being, or, as nature's high priest, may explore the 
inmost recesses of her temple, fearlessly enter its holy of holies, 
and with 'its own sacred fire light up the dread mysteries of creation. 
Nay, more ; it is the glory of genius that it bids defiance to arbitrary 
forms and is wild above rules of art, that it bursts the bars and ties 
of an earth-bom prudence and soars to its native element beyond this 
" visible diurnal sphere ;" yet, in its loftiest moods, there are lawa 
which bind it to sJl of mortal mould, and which it may not transgress 
with impunity. 

Of the direct influence of the faculty of common sense upon the 
mind itself, why speak ? None can be insensible to its vast impor* 
tance as a regulator of all the intellectual powers, preserving Uieir 
just balance and harmonious development, their free and manifold ex- 
ercise. Wherever it is wanting, the noblest energies and the finest 
sensibilities, however they may dazzle and amaze for a time, either 
languish and decay, or, by the very intensity of their action, become 
the quick ministers of their own destruction. Health of mind is sub- 
rerted, without which there can be neither greatness nor happiness. 
Indeed to the simple dereliction of this faculty, we doubt not, may be 
justly attributed far the greater portion of what arc supposed to be the 
peculiar infirmities and misfortunes of genius. It is sad to behpld a 
Shelly, in the pride of intellect, binding life to a splendid error, whose 
end is blasted hope, mortification, and hate ; sad, to witness a Byron, 
striving hard and successfully to convert the precious gifts of Provi- 
dence into sources of unmingled misery ; most sad, to hear the endless 
wailings of a Rosseau over imaginary wrongs and self-inflicted suffer- 
ings ; yet we have abundant examples to warrant us in the presump- 
tion that irritability constitutes no part of a great and heal&y mind. 
Such a mind, though alive to every impulse from without, is still mas- 
ter of its sensibility ; it is tranquil in the consciousness of underived, 
indestructible energies. Nor does it ever, scorpion-like, turn these 
into instruments of self-torture, when hemmed in by the fires of real 
persecution, but then, most of all, exults in the opportunity of teach- 
ing the world a sublime lesson of endurance. 

The history of literature, did our limits allow us to adduce its testi- 
mony, would most fully substantiate the justness of the views which 
have been taken of our subject. Those great productions which have 
endured through all the vicissitudes of ages, making a deep impression 
on the hearts of men, and conducting their powers to higher and still 
higher modes of action, have been the utterances of minds which have 
lived and thought under the constant direction of a strong ordinary 
judgment. Where this has been the prominent characteristic, even 
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without possessing the highest order of talents, men have attained 
great eminence in letters and enjoyed a permanent fame ; while in- 
numerable sons of genius, who have been endowed with exquisite sen- 
sibilities, high imagination, and godlike reason, but who have scorned 
to share a blessing with the body of mankind, aspiring to be " stars 
and dwell apart," have only drawn contempt upon themselves and their 
pursuits. Literature, as well as science, has had its ages of Alchemy ; 
and nothing can be more humiliating than to reflect upon the amount of 
learning, industry, and talents, which have been worse than wasted 
daring Uiese long and dark periods of divorce from common sense. 
Nor, indeed, can we fail to notice, in works of the present day, pain- 
ful instances of departure from that spirit of reality and practicability 
which so generally commends them to the warm interest of commu- 
nity. A proneness to deify intellectual power and clothe it with the 
highest attributes of virtue, as if it were an end to be sought for itself 
alone, too often leads, through a sickly self-consciousness, to downright 
infidelity ; an infidelity which affects not the heart merely, corrupting 
the springs of action, and resting, with a " weight heavy as frost," up- 
on nobler aspirations, but which sets the mind on the pinnacle of the 
great intellectual temple, reared and adorned by contributions of all 
past ages, and from this lofly station bids it gaze on the monuments 
of thought and industry as all its own ; bids it glory, not in what it has 
accompKshed, or purposes to accomplish, but in its connection with the 
infinitude of mind, and there rest satisfied. 

It has been our purpose simply to present, in vindication of com- 
mon sense, the more prominent claims which, though obvious to all 
upon reflection, are too oflen overlooked, and, general as our remarks 
have necessarily been, we trust they have shown that there subsists 
an intimate relation between this faculty and extensive, permanent in- 
fluence in literature ; that however humble the position which it occu- 
pies among the intellectual powers, it yields to none in importance ; 
for though it does not constitute greatness, we do not speak lightly 
when we affirm that there can be no greatness without it. 
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THE THREE GOBLETS. 

Yk0 ! I hare drained full many a cap 

Which seemed of festal sweetness : 
When Pleasure's bubbles sparkled up, 

I drank, but cursed their fleetness. 
I drained now wine, now love, until 

The dregs lay darkly there : 
I tasted deep, Un then, as still, 

I scorned the thought of care. 
Maddened, I drank my very soul. 
But left no joy within the bowL 

And I have drained Ambition's cup, 

When flowing to the full, 
And Glory's draught in blood I quaffed 

From my vanquish'd fbeman's skulL 
Again the tempting cup was seen, 

Filled with a nation's tears ; 
I took it, though I saw within 

Remorse and damning fears. 
Twas to the bottom— and I fell ; 
Then woke to feel an earthly hell. 

One cup remains — why halting stand 

And fear that endless sleep? 
'TIS offered by a ghastly hand. 

Which beckons to drink deep. 
This draught, proud soul, will rest impart ; 

Thou wilt not thirst again. 
Twill drown thy sorrows, swelling heart. 

And still the pulse of pain. 
Ill revel with my latest breath : 
Give me, give me, the cup of Death ! 



ACTION IN ORATORY. 



« DemostheDem flBrant ei, qui quaesivesset, quid primum esset in dieendo, actioneni ; 
quid secundum, idem, et idem tertium respondisae." Cickko Brut. 38. 

Few have ever denied, and still fewer withstood, the power of action 
in the orator. The above opinion of the sovereign of orators which 
Cicero has given us, he himself approves, and elsewhere calls it '* id, 
in quo oratoris vis ilia divina." Yet, even with such testimony, there 
are writers and teachers, and we will add, eloquent speakers, of the 
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present day, who, if they do not wholly deny, have but very little faith 
in its efficacy. They say it is all artificial ; there is no soul in action — 
it is nothing but pantomime. There is, undoubtedly, much that is 
plausible in this, and there are many facts that appear to sustain such an 
opinion. There are, however, at least, as many facts and reasons to 
sustain the former. Neither, therefore, can be the truth, yet both are 
true. He who wielded at will the fierce democracy of Athens, and, 
without phalanx or javelin, made the usurper of the Macedonian throne 
tremble, could not have been mistaken as to what constituted his power. 
The almost motionless figure of Edwards, on the other hand, causing 
his audience involuntarily to rise from their seats, and cry out in des- 
pair, indicates, surely, no ordinary power. Can these, now, be recon- 
ciled ? Where are the points of difference between the advocates of 
the two opinions, and what the common characteristics of both classes 
of speakers ? 

We regard the difference to consist in the meaning attached to 
the word Action. Most of the advocates for it regard it as an art 
to be acquired in its perfection by adherence to a system of rules. 
Accordingly, in our High Schools and Academies, in our " Eloquent 
Extracts," and selections for declamation, we have specific directions 
given for the position of the feet, the inclination of the body, the angle 
which the wrist must make with the shoulder, and the peculiar curve 
of the palm. We have, too, the precise elevation to which the hands 
must be raised in a burst of surprise, how close they must clasp, and 
how many wrinkles the brow must contain in a passage of agony, and 
with what violence the forehead must be struck when the speaker is 
overwhelmed with despair. It is no wonder, therefore — it is perfectly 
proper, that such principles should meet with opposition and ridicule. 
But it is neither fair nor, much less, ridiculous to object to all action 
because, forsooth, a particular mode of teaching or aquiring it is con- 
temptible. We might just as well object to riding on horseback, be- 
cause children sometimes ride hobby-horses. The astonishing power 
it wields, when properly used, renders the question, what constitutes 
true oratorical action, one of special interest to all who expect to 
become public speakers. 

Who that has ever heard Webster in one of his lofliest and sub- 
limost strains, when the unbreathing stillness of every heart, as it kindled 
with indignation, dissolved with pity, or dilated with glorious pride, 
told the full triumph of the orator, remembers what was his position, 
and what his gesture. Of the thousands that were swayed by the 
mighty power of Demosthenes, on that day when, having vanquished 
Aeschines, he descended from the Bema to be and to remain without a 
rival in the world, how many could tell their children what was the 
elevation of his hand, and what the fire of his large bright eye, while 
littering that impassionato and thrilling oath, " No, my countrymen ! 
no ! by those generous souls,'' etc ? Few, very few, indeed, we fear. 
'^ Quid si ipsum audissetis*' was all that even his crushed opponent 
could tell his pupils at Rhodes about it Yet both, we know, made 
me of action* both owed to it mucb of the WAgUr infltMOf^^ /pf th^ir 
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success. The spirit-stirring harangaes of leaders, too, at the hour of 
battle, and of the wild men of our own forests at their council fires, have 
been full of action ; but without the recollection of a single gesture, 
their hearers have gone forth to fight, to achieve, perhaps to die. 

Now, every weaned child knows, that the illustrious Grecian made 
action his special and constant study, and he knows, too, that the Indian's 
school -house is the pathless forest, and his books the leaves of the trees 
and the stars of heaven. Wherein, then, consists the identity of the 
action in both cases ? We answer, in being of the spirit, not of the body. 
The communion, the sympathy, and the intercourse of spirits is by 
action. The influence of a body over spirits, or a spirit, be it never so 
bright and burning, over bodies, has been, and can be, nothing whatever. 
They must be brought into communion before the slightest feeling can 
be awakened, or any other effect produced than that of Galvanism upon 
some stiffened old subject of the Pharaohs. Here, then, and here only, 
is the common and real point of agreement between what are improper- 
ly called the natural and the artificial orator. Recognizing, or instinct- 
ively realizing this, both are alike capable of successfully accomplish- 
ing their common end — the persuasion of men. 

There is one idea involved in this definition which requires to be dis- 
tinctly understood, in order fully to comprehend its precision. We have 
said that true oratorical action is the action of the Spirit. Now, as the mo- 
tions of the body are not caused or controlled by chance, much less are the 
actions of the nobler and more perfect part of our nature. It is awak- 
ened into life, and roused to high efforts, by causes, and according to 
laws, coeval and coexistent with its being. Its grand motive power is 
truth. Truth, in its minutia and naked force — not shaded or adorned — 
not festooned with flowers, nor imbedded in gems. The highest style 
of oratorical action, then, we define to be the action op the spirit, 
under the direct influence of truth, developed through the organs 
OF THE body. This alone embraces and reconciles the facts already 
given, which have occasioned the diversity of theory and practice on 
itie subject. This elevates it to that exalted position which justly en- 
titles it to be called the " oratoris vis divina," and secures it from the 
unhallowed claim of cold and heartless mimics of sacred and secidar 
eloquence. 

Of what advantage, therefore, we shall be asked, is its study ? We 
answer, much every way. The body is the panoply of the spirit. 
Through it, the spirit exerts its power and fights its battles. Through 
its various changes alone, we become acquainted with the amazing 
energies, the glorious creations, the steady, ardent faith, the holy aspi- 
rations, and the deep, abiding love of its celestial habitant. Is it meet 
that such armor be rusted and soiled ? If the sword of the spirit will do 
its work in either case, is it not better that its point and double edge be 
burnished and keen, that it may cut and pierce to the dividing asunder 
of the joints and marrow, rather than tear and hack its way thither. 

Expression of countenance, gesture, attitude, and utterance are the 
principal modes of Action. The first named, and in our opinion, first 
in importance, is common to both classes of orators, and, with the ex- 
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ception of the eye, can be improved but very little by culture. This 
being the most delicate and beautiful organ, the spirit seems to have 
selected as the purest medium for the manifestation of its passions and 
emotions. Its sparkling, fiery glow — its fixed, riving gaze — its mellow 
loveliness — its fascinating side glance — and its innocent, sympathetic 
tear, have meanings which cannot be spoken nor painted. Yet how 
wofully has it been neglected. Some men, while speaking, look no- 
where ; others, and they are not fools, allow their eyes to wander and 
straggle everywhere ; in a third class, the eyelids seem to be pla3ring 
what the boys call " tag ;" while that most abominable fashion, for in 
nine cases out of ten it is nothing more, in most modem speakers, of 
wearing glasses, completely deprives them of the whole power of this 
voiceless, but all-important coadjutor — a loss, for which no pos- 
sible compensation can be made. We could, absolutely, almost wish 
that men, if they must be public speakers, would literally obey the 
Scriptures in this thing — if their eyes do ofifend, to pluck them out and 
cast them away. The remaining three, gesture, attitude, and elocution, 
are governed chiefly by the prevailing taste, or rather, we should say, 
are becoming more conformed to the laws of aesthetics. No one wUl 
surely question the essential importance to the orator of an acquaintance 
with the laws and operations of mind, for a thorough intimacy with 
them will ensure the highest conformity to their requirements, and, of 
course, the highest success ; and that, we maintain, is the sole object 
of the study. 

With such knowledge and cultivation, what a power does he 
/possess ! Look at Demosthenes. The State that had bred Miltiades, 
Cimon, and Thrasybulus, won the battles of Marathon and Salamis, 
and gloried in being the residence and the favorite of the gods, had, 
by the enervating efifects of luxury and its concomitant indolence, 
sunk to the borders of slavery. The great heart of one young patriot, 
notwithstanding all, burned for the salvation of his country, and 
almost instantaneously it burst forth in that lofty and withering phillippic 
against her destroyer. A most exact and minute acquaintance with 
her previous history and existing condition completed his qualification 
for the superhuman task. Had human power been capable of rescuing 
and redeeming it, the fourteen years incessant efibrts of thb fearless 
spirit could not fail of success. Her gods could not do it. The 
Pantheon their tower, as it rose like a crown of glory from the Acropolis, 
awed not the heart, curbed not the ambition of her invader, and Grecian 
freedom was no more. Yet did not Demosthenes relax his labors in 
the great work. The power which a deep conviction of the justice of 
his cause, a thorough knowledge of it in all its bearings, and years of 
cultivation, had given him over men, made him through life a terror to 
tyrants — so that an acknowledgment of it was extorted even from Philip, 
when he declared that he was more afraid of that man than he was of 
all the fleets and armies of the Athenians. 

liOok at Mirabeau. What a spirit's was his ! Where, but in some of 
those bold creations of Milton, do we see any thing like it ! His life, if 
not itself a tragedy, may be called one act in that terrible tragedy of the 
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French Revolution. We scarcely ever hear of him thinking — it is all 
ACTION, ACTION, ACTION ! His spoeches, in the National Aaseniblyy are 
not speeches, as men commonly understand the word, but passionate out- 
bursts of what a distinguished divine of our country, of very similar ge- 
nius,* calls "Jogic on fire.*' The spirit that, during those wild convulsionsi 
agitated the nation, had infused itself into his being ; and the instinctive 
rapidity with which he could analyze the most complicated questions, 
and deduce principles from apparently isolated facts, made him best 
fitted of all those daring men to control, and guide to some grand issue, 
such raging, lawless elements. He was an orator of the first rank. 

LfOok at Henry. The disregard and contempt with which the pe- 
titions of the Colonies for redress of grievances had been treated by the 
parent State, had banished from his mind the thought of compromise, 
and left, in its stead, the boiling indignation and revenge of a naturally 
choleric temperament. Few, probably none, of the leading men of the 
day, dreamed of resistance. While an assembly of his native State, 
which had met to deliberate upon public business, were awaiting some 
action, he rose and qfiered two resolutions ; first, that a well regulated 
Militia was the natural strength of the State, and, secondly, that this 
force be immediately organized. He took his seat. This was a virtual 
declaration of war. A number of the most prominent members were 
on the floor in an instant, not only not to discuss, but even to denounce 
them as suicidal, and the mover as almost a parricide. They ended, 
and he arose. His exordium was mild, direct, and short. ** But as he 
entered upon his subject, his eye gathered fire ; his form grew erect ; 
every nerve was strung, and his whole soul seemed to be in a blaze." 
The curled lip forgot its sneer, the scowl forsook the angry brow, the 
brazen wall of prejudice was razed to its foundation, and the triumphant 
orator held the breathless multitude under complete sway, and bore 
them along upon the mighty and irresistible torrent of his eloquence. 
" I know not what course others may take, but as for me," cried he, with 
both arms extended aloft, his brow knit, every feature marked with the 
resolute purpose of his soul, and his voice swelled to its boldest note of 
exclamation, " give me Liberty, or give me death." The rest we have 
known long and well. 

Numerous are the instances where similar power has been exerted, 
and with equal success ; all, whatever may have been their motives, 
their profession, or their birth-place, combining to illustrate the truth, 
that the foundation of true Oratorical Action lies deep in the inward, 
not the outward, man. On the other hand, they as truly declare the 
essential importance of study and cultivation to the formation of the full 
stature of a perfect orator. 



* Who that has evet heard the illuBtrious Beecher, the apostle of Christianity in the 
Great West, will not concur in this opinion? The comparison, of course, extends no 
ftrther, and we are gratified that it does not ; while we cannot help mourning that 
powers so commanding, so transcendent, as those of the ambitious Frenchman, have 
done no more to bless the worid. 

VOL. n. 53 
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The Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar, demand of all who intend to be 
actors in them, that they labor to be noblemen in their profession. The 
. nature of the subject, as we have defined and exemplified it, assures 
them that they cannot be such by mere gymnastic or vocal exercises. 
Hypocrisy (Oro xpitftg, stage playing, under acting) may, jusi as hypocri- 
sy in every station of life may, answer well enough for a while, and in 
certain regions, but the constitution of human nature cannot long be 
disregarded. By its refusal to yield, in the slightest degree, it indig- 
nantly declares its detestation of all such soulless mockery. How 
sincere and honest is Nature, in all her works ! No hypocrisy, no 
falsehood, does she ever assume to the candid inquirer. She never 
has betrayed, and never will " betray the heart that loves her." Man, 
too, will always open his heart to a sincere brother ; he cannot help it ; 
while all that Deitt himself asks is, that we should not insult Him, 
but that all who worship Him, do so in Spirit and in Truth. Action 
has a language of its own — ^it is itself language — it is the language of 
dumb men and dumb beasts ; but when aided by the living voice, 
prompted by the warm, beating heart, uttering its voice through the 
glistening eye, the open, manly forehead, and glowing cheek, it be- 
comes the combined eloquence of the reason and the heart, and no 
power on earth or in hell can stay its efiect. 



MYSTERY. 



A FEAOMINT. 



And his awed soul its untaught homage paid 
To mystery. And is it not a Ciod — 
That viewless, omnipresent mystery ? 

E'en in the lowest depths of hell resteth 
Her foot, and towering thence, above the earth, 
Above the skies, and upward still, beyond 
The seventh heavens lifting her shadowy head, 
She bears it far above th' eternal throne 
In unknown chambers of immensity. 
Enchanting wonder, like a magic robe. 
Hangs heavily, investing her vast form ; 
And in its ample folds, do Soroory 
And Superstition lurk, and kennel there. 
And breed their brood of lies ; and Ignorano^— 
That invudly, purblind monster of the dark — 
With heavy tread anticipates her path. 
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And when in majesty she moveth hy, 

Old men and maidens, king^ and mendicants, 

The wise and fool, the rirtuous and the vile — 

All bow their heads, and the awed soul lies still, 

As in the presence of a Deity. 

For none can sink beneath her deep descent, 

And none can rise above her upward reach. 

And none are valiant to withstand her power. 

And yet she hath her dwelling everywhere. 

She lives in eyery little flower that blooms ; 

She comes and breathes on us in every breeze 

That stirs : beneath the covert of the dark 

She stalks about ; and when those streaming rays 

At eve illume the pole, there too her seat 

She hath, in radiance unapproachable. 

In the loud bursting of the thunderbolt. 

She speaks to us — and in the earthquake's groan. 

And from old Ocean's caves comes up her voice, 

In sadly solemn tones. Oft is she found 

Careering in the hurricane, and in 

The tempest raging ; and when the fury 

Of the storm is laid, and from the azure 

Sky the glad sun looks forth anew to greet 

The dewy earth, there too is mystery, 

In every pouring beam of light In glens 

And caverns of the earth she has a home ; 

And all along the paths of science she 

Hath reared her frequent shrines, where the wond'ring 

Pilgrim must pause and do her reverence. 

And she hath put her mark in all the books 

Of men, and in the Book of God. And oft 

She shows herself in new and nameless freaks, 

'nil even sage philosophy, able 

No longer to be wise, wrinkling her brow, 

Sits dumb with wonder. 

Aye, all the wide woild, 
And we ourselves, are full of mystery. 
Mystery lives with us in life ; in death 
Lies by our side, sleeps with us in the graye, 
Shall waken with us at the Angel's trump» 
And dwell with us throughout eternity. 
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A MUSE-ING EXCURSION. 

How many, how pleasing, bow almost sacred, are the associations 
connected with the land of Homer and of Grecian song ! A few days' 
sail across the iEgean, by Rhodes and Cyprus, will bring us to scenes 
connected with associations as many, as pleasing, and altogether sa- 
cred. Yet now we choose not such a trip. In our present mood, we 
prefer to remain and ramble over the grounds where Thespis and ^s- 
chylus used to delight the simple-hearted rustics with the first rude 
representations of the histronic art : where Leonidas, with his brave 
Spartan company, marched 

" In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ;" 

where they stood and where they sleep. We like to stroll along un- 
der the shade of the plane trees, on the banks of the Ilyssus, or upon 
the beach of Phaierum, where Demosthenes used to bark and bellow, 
to cure his stammering ; then follow the crowd to the Pn3rx, where 
this same stammerer, with a forest of Athenians around him, the home 
of the gods above him, Salamis on his right hand and the Acropolis 
on his left, made heaven and earth respond to his reasoning and his ap- 
peals. Here, too, are the Lyceum and the Academy, the cradles of 
Sophistry and Philosophy. We cannot go a step, we cannot cross a 
hillock, a meadow, or a rill, where we may not see or feel impressions 
of some of those old Greeks, of whom we have heard, read, or 
dreamed. Here it is good for man to be alone. Here he will choose 
to be stiU, and listen : there are ** sermons in these stones, books in her 
running brooks, tongues in her trees," music in her mountain breezes, 
and eloquent teachings in all. But we must not tarry even here. We 
pass along by Platea and Leuctra. How the heart will not stop its 
throbbings, nor Grecian patriotism cease to force itself upon the 
thoughts. In the little plain between the two cities, the hopes and the 
hosts of Persia were forever crushed ; and beneath yonder Tumulus — 
next in glorious recollection to that at Marathon — not forgotten and not 
unsung, lie a thousand Spartans. Aristides and Epaminondas fought 
here. 

We are now approaching the main object of our excursion — the 
place which so many have visited, and so many more have longed to 
visit, which neither the scornful step of the Moslem nor the heartless 
pillaging of the Antiquarian can unhallow — Mount Helicon. All thanks 
to the gods and goddesses of fountains, here is the sacred Aganippe, 
furnishing to the way-wearied pilgrim its waters to allay his thirst, 
iu history and poetry to regale his fancy, and the rich, mellow land- 
scape, that waves smilingly all around, to please the eye and delight 
the taste. Southward, in the distance, is the noble Gulf of Corinth, 
its coast so skirted with mountains, and its shores so tastefully fringed 
with shrubbery^ that it seems as though his Oceanic Majesty had des- 
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lined it as a summer retreat from the boisterous commotions of his 
Toytl home. Just behind is the clear and romantic Permessus, gaily 
flowing onward, as if proud of the air it cooled and the soil it was fer« 
tilizing. On its banks are the laurels and tamarisks that have wept for 
Callus— 

'* Gallum etiam laurii ctiam flev6re myricae*' — 

and in its many shady recesses are the play-grounds and the haunts of 
the lovely Naiades. 

The mountain side, in every direction, is clothed in the tasteful and 
elegant attire of Nature. The pine tree and the plane, the olive and 
the myrtle, the bay, the oleander, and the hazel, shade and adorn al- 
most every rood. Shrubbery, such as the classic muse has delighted 
to paint, bloom in every dell and about every crag. Rich and pleasing 
as would be the plentiful carpet of green spread under all, it is ren- 
dered gay and gorgeous by the abundance of flowers that dot and or^ 
nament it, scenting the air with their mingling fragrance ; the ama- 
ranth and the pink, the blushing violet, the pansy, and the pale jeaaap 
mine, with a thousand other 

" Flowers of more mingled hue, 
Than the purpled scarf can shew." 

This singular combination, so unlike and so superior to the scenery 
anywhere else, is accounted for by the residence here of Orpheus, 
the enchanting tones of whose lyre charmed hither all that was beau- 
tiful and lovely in animate or inanimate nature. 

Refreshed by my rest, I rose to ascend the mountain. My attention 
was arrested by the snow-turbaned summit of Parnassus, rising in the 
distance like the swelling dome of some old mosque. Whilst gazing 
upon it, and thinking of its sweet Castalian fountain and its Pythia, of 
Delphi and " the woods that wave o*er Delphi's steep," I could not 
but appropriate the rapturous language of Byron : 

" Oh, thou Parnassus I whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer's eye. 
Not in the faMed landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty." 

It is difficult to say how much longer I would have soliloquized, had 
not my eyes and thoughts been diverted by a far different and more in- 
teresting sight. On my right, at a short distance from where I had 
been sitting, approached a company of gorgeously yet elegantly dressed 
females. Grace was conspicuous in every motion, and life and joy 
shone on every countenance. They were the " Sacred Nine." Now 
on ordinary occasions, we (that is, the writer) do not profess to be con- 
scious of any peculiar aversion to the company of the fair — nay, w0 
emn even conceive a possibility of enjoying it, provided they make no 
inquiries as to our private feelings — we are delicate on that point. Bntt 
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on the present occasion, here we were, all alone : no parent near to 
protect or counsel ; no magistrate's office within ' several miles ; with 
too much pride to run, and not courage enough to stand. Some S3rm- 
pathyzine: friend would probably suggest to us the sixth verse of the 
seventeenth chapter of Ishroael : " Of two evils, choose the least." 
But here were almost a dozen ; now which, we would like to be in- 
formed, was the " least." It simply amounted to this : which was 
most desirable for a man, all things considered, to hang himself, com- 
mit suicide, or put an end to his existence ? We had pretty nearly 
decided the question in the affirmative, when we found ourselves essen- 
tially circumvallated and mum. " Oh !" cried we, in utter diminution 
of soul, " Oh, for a lodge" — but we could perceive of no chink or per- 
foration where we should not have '* rooms to let." In this condition, 
while just about being kicked by an nnt, with whom we had had a 
short discussion on personal identity, one of the daughters of Jnpiter 
spoke. My heart bounded, and the blood tingled through every vein 
and artery. The mild tone and delicate form of the fair speaker in- 
■pired me with confidence. 

" You are doubtless a stranger here, sir," half-inquiringly asked Cal- 
liope. Her dark, beautiful eye, and bewitching smile, entirely over- 
came me. Behind her stood Thalia and Erato, richly indulging them- 
selves in laughter and sport at my expense, though apparently admiring 
the long golden tresses of their favorite sister. While on her left stood 
in order, Clio, Euterpe, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Urania, and Poly- 
hymnia, evidently surveying every attitude and expression of the 
stranger. 

" Yes," I answered, " I am, indeed, a stranger ; yet I have not come 
with the associations which urge and entice so many to these conse- 
crated groves and hallowed fountains. I have come as a pilgrim, 
hoping to see the soil so celebrated in story and in song, to breathe its 
air, to taste its waters, and faintly expecting, though secretly wishing, 
to obtain a glimpse of the lovely spirits that dwelt and sported and 
sang in its sacred haunts." At this last remark, several of the sisters 
smiled, and Melpomene, stepping back, under a pretence of picking 
some violets, began to hum a most charming air ; and in a few mo- 
ments, as if forgetting herself, she broke forth into notes so enrap- 
turing, 

** That Orpheus' self might heave his head 

From golden slmnber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such itrains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half regained Eurydice.** 

I observed Erato cast a roguish glance at Clio, calling her attention to 
the stranger, who, in his ecstasy, had so far forgotten his relative post- 
lion as to have lost all control of his lower jaw, which by this time 
kad experienced a most serious downfall. A slight titter from Thalia 
■tatoiod my eqoilibrimn. What added to the laSoTOOsness of the af- 
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fair was, that Polyhymnia had made several ineffectual attempts to ad- 
dress me. Then, with that delicacy which always characterizes true 
refinement, as if answering my remarks, she observed — 

'' Many, indeed, sir, are the visitors to these scenes. At one time 
may be seen a being of majestic countenance, large, clear eye, and lofty 
brow, in form and expression resembling more an incarnate angel than 
a man ; at another, one of bent form, mild face, quiet, meditative look, 
sitting alone, and entering in solemn silence into his soul, as into some 
vast Cathedral, whether the full swelling peals of the heart summon the 
thoughts, like bright worshipers, to communion with each other and 
with God. Then comes the young buoyant spirit, bounding over these 
knolls, and through these copses — a soul of passion sparkling in his 
eye, bathing himself in our mountain winds, and sporting with iti 
storms and lightnings as with playmates. By and by, we are pleased, 
and sometimes amused, by the visit of some pensive, heart-broken 
youth. His step is irregular ; the falling of a grape or an olive startles 
him ; and if he meets with a little pink or daisy, which a lambkin or 
some of my sisters may have trampled upon in their gambols, he will 
stop and try to revive it, while his tears, like a parent's, or like dew, 
are falling on its petals." 

*• Thus, you observe," continued she, " how" — " present company ex- 
cepted, I suppose, sister," interrupted Thalia, who longed to call forth 
some remarks upon the last visitor, (a prompt blush saved him)— -^' yoa 
observe, sir, how singularly diverse, also, are the characters of our 
lovers. Out of these, however," she added, " there are but few whom 
we shall always remember, and fewer still whom we love to remember, 
(present company excepted ? whispered I, aside to Thalia.) Every 
nation has had its representatives. Some of them are buried in the 
great sea of the past, and some yet shine, like stars, in the firmament. 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and France have the names of sons and 
daughters in our Album." 

'*But," said 1, surprised at their omission, "has sea-girt England 
and the young and gallant America no leaf in it?" " Why,'' she smi- 
lingly answered, " I supposed they were so well known, that even aa 
allusion to them was unnecessary. For the same reason I have made 
no mention of our own bards, as familiar to us as our Naiades and 
Dr}'ades. Yonder is the wreathed tomb of Orpheus ; those willows 
have voluntarily gathered around to protect, and to lament him. His 
very dust has infused into the soil, and the surrounding air musical 
breathing, which, rising at morning and evening twilight among the 
mourning branches, murmur his requiem. The grave of Linus too is 
here. Linus, slain by one, who, as being the ablest, ought to have 
been the first to defend, the last to harm him.* His favorite lyre wails 
melancholy music at the mention of his name." 

Maternal hearts had been touched by this recital. Calliope and Ura- 
nia began to sob and weep at the recollection of the short and happy 
life, but sad death of their children. Wishing to divert a current of 

* Hezcoles. 
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thought and feeling so undesirable at this time, to one more pleasing, I 
asked Polyhymnia, who had partaken largely of the sympathy, whether 
she would not give me some account of those to whom she had refer- 
red, the " Poets and Poetry" of England and America — the mother 
and daughter. '* O mater pulchra, filia pulchrior," said Clio, in a low 
tone, but sufficiently distinct to be heard by me. 

** It would afford me much pleasure," she replied, " to gratify you, 
bat the declining sun reminds us that our evening sacrifice will demand 
oar presence and attention soon.'' ** Sister," said Clio, looking at a 
dial that stood just above the fountain, " it is yet more than an hoar 
before Apollo requires our services at the grove ; can you not entertain 
the stranger during that time ? we will stay with you." The affection- 
ate and wishful glance that accompanied this request, could not be re- 
sisted. Of the effect upon the stranger's feelings we will say nothing. 
We were almost sorry we had not proposed a walk : (did you ever 
take a walk, dear reader ?) 

" I can therefore," continued Polyhymnia, " speak of very few of 
them, and that briefly. 

" Of him whom a brother has called the ' Sweet Swan of Avon,' 
what shall I say ? So much was he among us, so digni6ed and thought- 
fill, yet so familiar and kind, that we regarded him more as a father 
than a visitor. At the recital of a story by Euterpe, he would sit with 
eyes like fixed stars, bright and motionless, as if he would penetrate 
into the dim future, or were revolving, within the depths of his soal, 
thoughts of life, of truth, and of man, too great for an angel. Again 
he might be seen reclining at the base of some portly old oak, listen- 
ing in transports and unobserved to a story of Melpomene, while the 
Hamadryades from above were in tiny convulsions of laughter at his 
efforts to elude observation. Now and then he would close his eyes 
in reverie or in very ecstasy, and the little mischievous creatures would 
creep down and destroy his thoughts and his temper, by plucking his 
moustaches, and tickling his chin with a humming-bird's feather. Of- 
ten too, has he joined with us in our afternoon sports upon the banks 
of yonder stream, along the mountain side, or in some of our excur- 
sions to Parnassus and Castalia. He is gone. We have not his re- 
mains among us, but our hearts and our home will ever be a sacred 
cenotaph, to preserve his name in unfading remembrance. 

" ' Milton ! who can speak of Milton ! Had he not been a habitant of 
earth, he doubtless would have been a seraph, or one of Heaven's fair- 
est, brightest spirits.' 'Urania, however,' she delicately observed, 
* having been his favorite, can speak of him better than any one elae, 
if she will.' " All eyes were now turned to the noble, angelic form of 
Urania, whose cheek modesty had tinged with a light vermillion elow. 

'* Gladly would I speak,*' said she, " of one I so much loved, so 
nearly worshiped. He was indeed among us, bnt could hardly be 
■aid to have been with us. His thoughts were in, and of heaven ; and 
it seemed as if he only came hither, expecting that from this lofty 
commit he could see further, and more distinctly over its spangled bat^ 
dements, through the vista of its golden streets, coward and upward 
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towards the throne radiant with glory and with Deity. Though he 
ceased not, in his own words, 



* to wander where the moies haunt. 



Clear spring or shady grove or sonny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song,' 

yet to this his ' Aonian Mount,* he preferred Sion hill ; to Castalia, Hip- 
pocrene, and Aganippe, * Siloa's brook that flowed fast by the oracle 
of God,* to the muses of earth, the muse and the music of heaven." 

Erato observing that the hour was fast gliding away, whispered to 
me that Thalia wished very much to speak of Byron. 

" Byron also,*' said I, addressing no one particularly, " has often 
doubtless visited you.*' At the mention of his name a smile began to 
play upon every countenance. No one spoke. The unusual silence 
would soon have become ludicrous or embarrassing, had not Polyhym- 
nia (Thalia had turned away overcome with laughter) relieved it by 
saying : " his Lordship's manners, sir, were exceedingly fascinatinff. 
His conversation so attracted most of the sisters as to interfere wiUi 
their services at the Museum. At length our sire was compelled to 
interdict them the pleasure of his company, except at stated hours for 
the reception of visitors. He too is with the dead. Short and event- 
ful was his life and mournful its close. The seeds he planted have 
sprung up. A few blossomed and died. Many from the peculiar na- 
ture of the soil in which they are sown, brought forth much fruit ; but 
when the soil was changed, or they transplanted, finding there no nutri- 
ment, they starved, withered and fell. A few bloom on, ever green and 
ever fruitful, and will bloom on for ever ; no winds will blanch, no 
frosts chili them ; the unchangeable in humanity is their soil, their rain 
and their sunshine." 

Silvery notes, like the whispers of a spirit, were now heard from the 
distance, calling the sacred sisters to their home. They joined hands 
to prepare for returning. A glance here, a smile there, a young tear 
peeping out yonder, wiUi a few other expressions (which are nobody's 
business but our own) closed the delightful entertainment. Away 
they tripped, keeping time to the music of Melpomene's voice, and 
soon were recounting to the Old Lyrist the adventures and sports of 
another day. The " stranger" is convalescent O. 

TowM OP BoKMiA, luM9 OP NoD, April lit, 0001. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

DEDICATED TO L . 

If in the ^rarden of the heart 

Thou 8ee*8t sweet blosaom spring ; — 
Or hear'st the heaven-tuned soul impart 

Such tones as seraphs sing ; — 
Or in affection's genial bower 

Dost taste its fruits of bliss; — 
Or feelest Loyo with wizard power 

Thrill thee with loveliness ; — 
Let Joy's &ir fountains gush awhile, 
And crown thy beauty with a smile. 

Bat if those heart-flowers thou should'st see 

To wither, droop, and die ; — 
Or hear'st that angel harp to be 

Despoiled of harmony ; — 
Or tastest naught but dust within 

Affection's fruit so fair ; — 
Or feel'st a pang where Love has been, 

Who, flying, left it there ;— 
Weep — till the parching scene appears 
Wet, as from heaven, with dews of tears. 

But if thou soe'st those flowers spring 

In amaranthine bloom ; — 
And hear'st those heavenly echoes ring 

To worlds beyond the tomb ; — 
And should the fruit which cheer'd thy taste, 

Inmiortal sweetness prove ; — 
And should thy heart of love find rest 

In. an eternal love ; — 
Smile not ! — too holy is the bliss : 
Weep not ! — when dawns thy happiness. 



\ 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

With tbiH number, kind readers, kinder subscribers, and most kind payers, W6 
close Volume IX. of our valuable Ma^zine. It needs and asks no commendatioQ ; 
yet we are confident it will receive a warm and sfiontaneous one from every living Km 
of Yale. We have endeavored to increase its value and its attractions, and the ap- 
provin{;r smiles, and more substantial support, of many whom we respect and hoooTi 
incline us to believe that we have not wholly failed. 

We design to spare no thous^ht and no labor, consistent with our duties here, to 
render our next Volume more interesting and permanently valuable to every member 
and friend of College. Our present number will give some idea (we hope a faint one) 
of our plan. In one word, we wish to make it more exclusively our own, a YuJt 
Magazine. There are Magazines enough for the " million** and for the ** people." 
This shall be ours — ours not alone in its strictly Literary department, but in its His- 
torical, Biographical, Statistical, and Miscellaneous departments ; and ours once, it 
wiU always be ours, for 

*< Dum meiu grata monet,*' Slc. Slc 

The tenth Volume will also contain one, and in all probability two. Engravings. 
Every thing, however, we need hardly say, must depend upon the generous and united 
support of the members of the University. We have claims upon them, and we have 
a right to expect they will be met 



Notices to our Correspondents and of New Books, wc arc reluctantly compelled, 
for want of time, to defer. Publishers will please hand in their books immediately. 



We have been favored with the following very brief notice of the Oldest litino 
Graduate of Yale College, which, we doubt not, will be interesting to all. This 
is Uie Rev. Elisiia S. Williams, a Baptist Clergyman, residing in Beverly, Mass., 
who graduated in 1775, and is now in his eighty-seventh year. He is, therefore, in- 
cluding the present graduating Class, at the head of the 2,774 living Alumni:— > 

Rev. Elisha Scott Williams, son of Rev. Eliphalet Williams, D. D., of East HarU 
ford, and grandson, by his motlicr, of Rector Elisha Williams, was bom October 7, 
1 757. He was a school-mate of Col. John Trumbull, under Master 'Hsdalc, at Le- 
banon, and entered Yale College in 1771. 

Dr. Dwight was his tutor, for whom he retains a great admiration. Mr. W. was 
liis Freshman, as the phrase then was, which brought him into some fiuailiarity with 
iiis instructor. 

There was no public Commencement at his graduation, on account of the war. 
He was in the battle of Trenton ; afterwards, going to sea, was in an action with the 
British ship Levant, of 32 guns, in which the Captain of the American ship was 
killed. 

He was ordained as a Baptist Minister in 1794, preached three or four years at 
Bronswick, Me., and was pastor of a Baptist congregation at Beverly, Masii, fnm 
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1803 to 1815. He has preached quite statedly till witliin three or foar years, and now 
preaches occasionally. 

Though not free from the infirmities of age, he retains much muscular vigor, is 
animated in conversation, and strongly attached to the religious principles which he 
baa imbibed. 

He has been twice married, and has six children now living. His second wife died 
in 1843. 



CoLLEGiANAd — In a few days, amici et sodales, after this our little butterfly shall 
have come forth from her ugly chrysalis of yellow proofs, daubed manuscripts, Slc &c. 
arrayed in the beautiful and elegant rubes of a new life, the widely and well known 
Commencement of our venerable University will have returned. 

What an assemblage of associations, grave, gay, joyous, and merry, cluster around 
thia occasion I Reverend sires, crowned witli years, with wisdom, and with honors, 
letum to bestow their smiles and benedictions upon those who are soon to succeed 
them, and upon their common foster-mother— elder brothers, who have come back 
from campaigns of five, ten, and twenty years, to look once more upon tlie scenes and 
friends of their boyhood — fathers and mothers who have waited with trembling hopes 
for the event that is this day to gladden their hearts and all but complete their happi- 
ness. This last remark is eminently true, though in a difTcrent and peculiar sense, of 
ethers in that assembly. We do not insinuate, of course ; by no means ; we might 
•object ourselves to the lex talionii one year hence, if we should. 

Bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked cousins of every degree, from the first to the thirty- 
second inclusive, will spangle in the collection, neither few nor far between. Belles 
and beaux, lovers and loved ones, will compose no small part of the remainder ; all 
making use of the exercises as a text to discourse of the past and the future, of the 
hudding and growth of first love, of undying affection, solemn vows, and " partings, 

«ach as press the life from out joung hearts,** and ^but our feelings will not allow 

us to proceed. 

On Tuesday evening, the **Concio ad Clerum** will be delivered by Rev. Abbl 
McEwEN, of New London, Conn. 

On Wednesday morning. Rev. William T. Dwiairr, of Portland, Me., will deliver 
the address before the AlumnL 

In the afternoon the exercises of the Theological Department will be held in the 
Centre Church. Hie Triennial Catalogue of this Department has just been pub- 
lished, showing the number in former classes to bo 431 
" " present classes, 64 

Making a total of .... 495 

The OaDift op Ezikcisbs is as foUows : 
1. Sacred Music. 
9. Prater. * 

3. *< Lights «nd Shades of the Fs^r's life," by John P. Gulliver, Boston, Moss. 

4. ** The Material World as subservient to the Intellectual and Moral," by Lucios 
Q. Curtis, Torringford, Conn. 

5. " Intermixture of Philosophy with Euij Christianity,** by Boumit G. Noftm- 
■op, Kent, Conm. 
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6. " Consequenee of Erroneous Viewi of the Design of Penalty,*' by Charlcs 
Fabkique, Oxford^ Conn, 

7. Sacred Music. 

8. " The Saxon Race as 'The Peooliar People* of Modem 'HiiicSi'' by Azamah 
Eldredge, Yarmouthportf Mast. 

9. " The Power of the Christian Ministry," by A. HmrnNOTON Clafp, Bostm^ 
Mats. 

10. " John Robinson," by Wiluam T. Euvris, Boston, Ma$9. 

11. Saorkd Music. 

13. *' Pdrsonal Responsibility of the Christian Minister," by Samuel W. Barnum, 
Stamford, Conn, 

13. ** Progress in Theology,'* by Edgar Perkins, Clinton^ Conn, 

14. " Attempts to Disparage the Memory of our Puritan Ancestors," by Samuel J. 
M. Merwin, New Haven, Conn. 

oraduatino class. 

Samuel W. Barnum, Hrnrt Coolet, Erastub Day, 

William Dick, John C. Downer, Gustatus L. Foster, 

Charles Hammond, Charles Jerome, John H. Kedzie, 

Samuel J. M. Merwin, Edgar Perkins, Roswell R. Snow, 

Increase N. Tarboz, Isaiah C. Thacher, John S. WmTTLESET. 

On Wednesday erening, the Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society will be 
pronounced by Hoik Willis Hall, of New York, and the Pbem by George H. Col- 
TON, Esq., author of " Tecumseh.*' 

Thursday, the 15th, will be the day of the year. The graduating class numbers 
one hundred and four, the largest class that has ever graduated from this Institution, 
and we believe (rom any other in the country. 

We feel very much like offering a few words of counsel to those young men as 
they are now going out into the worid to meet its trials, &c. &c &c., but we fear we 
might be anticipating the Valedictory, or the advice of some other friend who feds 
equally interested with ourselves in Uieir welfare, and who will probably have move 
time than we can spare at present The Order of Exercises is as fdlows : — 

ORDER OF EXERCISES, Slc. 

Forenoon. 

1. Sacred Musia 

2. Prayer by the President 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latm, by Edward Warren Root, Conway, Ma9$. 

4* Oration, " On the Immutability of Principle,** by Arthur Ward, BeUetriUe, N.J. 

5. Dissertation, " On the Dependence of Man on Man as devebped by Political 
Economy,** by Christopher Gushing, South Seituate, Maee, 

S. Oration, " The Christian Statesman," by Delos Whttb Beadle, St. Catke- 
rine'e, Canada. 

7. Instrumental Music. 

a Diseflrtation, «<Chaiige," by Jmdi Aaam Dama, FrmBtton, Mtuo. 
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9. Oration, " Tlie Schoolmaster," by Charles Little, Columbia, Ct. 

10. Dissertation, " On tlie Relations of Society to Government," by Samuel Minoi,, 
Woodbury, Ct. 

11. Dissertation, "Nature," by Martin Kellogg Whittlbsey, Newington, Ct, 

12. In8trume.vtal Music. 

13. Colloquy, ** The Impostor," by Ezekiel Porter Belden, New Haven. Ct. 

J. A. Dana, Princeton, MasB. 
£. P. Belden, New Haven, Ct. 
C. P. Willcox, New Haven, CL 
£. W. Root, Conway, Mass. 

14. Instrumental Music. 

15. Oration, " Washingrton's Administration," by Tuomas Merritt Thompson, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

16. Dissertation, ** Tlie Language of Silence," by John Wesley Shepherd, Hunts^ 
viUe, Ala, 

17. Dissertation, ** Moral Courage," by George Slocum Folger Savage, Middle- 
town, Ct. 

18. Poem, "Nathan Hale," by James Austin Sheldon, Rupert, Vt. 

19. Instrumental Music. 

20. Oration, " Posthumous Honor," by Charles Rolun Lynde, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

21. Dissertation, " Obstinacy," by William Smith, Manlius, N. Y. 

22. Oration, " The well-balanced Mind," by Alexander Fisher Olmsted, New 
Havm, Ct 

23. Dissertation, *' Liberty and Law," by Cyprian Porter Willcox, New Haven, 
CL 

24. Dissertation, " The Licentiousness of the Age in Philosophy and Religion," 
by James Ellison Van Bokkelen,* Newbem, N. C. 

25. Instrumental Music. 

26. Oration, " On the maxim, • Vox Populi, Vox Dei,* " by Henry W^adhams Buel, 
Litchfield, Ct. 

27. Dissertation, "Characteristics of the Historian," by Edward David Selde.v, 
New Haven, Ct. 

28. Oration, " Unity of Purpose," by John Welsh Dulles, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29. Oration, "Oar Politicians not Statesmen," by William Smith, Onondaga 
Co., N. Y. 

30. Instrumental Music. 

31. Colloquy, " Phreno-9fnemotechny," by Hollis Ri^ssell, Bingham, Me. 

H. Russell, Bingham, Me. 

J. W. Waterman, Binghampton, N. Y. 

N. C. Chapin, Hartford, Ct. 

32. Vocal Munc. 

Afternoon. 

1. Sacred Music. 

2. Dissertation, " The Destiny of the English Race,** by Edward Artemas Ray- 
mond, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

• JBxQosBd ftoB spsaking OB ■ccount of ill iHtfth. 
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3. Oration, " Great Men," by Marshall BirLLARD Angier, Southhonmgh, Matt. 

4. Oration, " On tlie Study of American History,*' by John Wetherbll, Oxford^ 
Maaa. 

5. Dissertation, " On the Poetry of Heathen Mythology," by Huon Brady Wilkdm, 
Pittshurgy Pa, 

6. Instrumental Music 

7. Dissertation, " American System of Female Education," by Jobuua Wnmanr 
Waterman, Binghamton, N. Y. 

8. Dissertation, *' On the Origin of Knighthood," by Ezeuel Porter BeldeHi 
New Haven, Ct. 

9. Dissertation, " Science, the Interpreter of Nature," by Mtron Barrett, North 
East, N. Y. 

10. Oration, "National Portraits," by Charles Whittlesey Camp, New Preaton^ 
Ct, 

1 1. Vocal Music. 

12. Poem, " Palmyra," by Edwin Adolphub Bulkley, New York City. 

13. Oration, " The Limits of Knowledge still Distant," by Denison Olmsted, Jr.» 
New Haven, Ct 

14. Oration, " Russia and Europe," by James Linton Cunningham, Chamhera Co,^ 
Ala, 

15. Oration, "On the InteUectoal Character of the Age," by Samuel Townee 
RocEks,* New Fairfield, Ct. 

IG. Dissertation, '* Anthropography," by Hollis Russell, J9in^iUnn, Me. 

17. Instrumental Music 

18. Oration, " A pure National Morality, necessary to the perpetuation of our FVee 
Institutions," by William Horace Elliot, New Haven, Ct. 

19. Oration, " The Philosophical Interrogatory->Why V* by Nathan Colton 
CiiAPLV, Hartford, Ct. 

20. Oration, ** Theology, the Mother of Science," by Chaules Auouvrus Maisor, 
Poughkeepaie, N. Y. 

21. Oration, " On the grounds of the Reverence claimed for Antiquity," by Thekon 
Gaylord Coltox, New Haven, Ct. 

22. Instrumental Music. 

23. Philosophical Oration, " On the Progress of American Society," by Jonathan 
White, Randolph, Maaa. 

24. Oration, " Young Men, their Field of Action," with the Valedictory AddreM, 
by Eda\in Wright, Lehanon, Ct. 

25. Degrees Conferred. 

26. Prayer by the President 

27. Sacred Music. 



The music will be unusually fine — the Boston Brigade Band, aided by the " Beet- 
hoven Society." In the evening, the Society will give a Concert, aided by the Band ; 
this, we have no doubt, wiU be a splendid affidr. Gentlemen of the Press admitted 
(ree, of course — ^hcm ! 

* NeMsurily sfaieiit and excused tmm ipssMin. 
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Hic Triennial Catakiffue of the College haa been published in ita uaual neat atyleu 
The three hundred that have been added aince the laat, have aenaibly increMed its 



We have just received the second No. of the " William^s Monthly Miflcdlany." 
The youn^ grentlemen who conduct it, we will admit, are raw-ther inezperienoed, hot 
they must persevere, and study some of the productions of *' Great Masters.** (Inqain 
within.) They must be careful, too, in their next number, not to publiah the ''lUla 
of Contents," and for^ the contents themselves ; that would be unpleasant 
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